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GOTISCH iu 
Ernst A. Ebbinghaus, Washington University, St. Louis 


Der Lautwert gewisser gotischer Schriftzeichen ist seit langer Zeit 
umstritten. Besonders heftig und teilweise mit unerfreulicher Schirfe! 
ist die Diskussion um den Lautwert von ai und au gefiihrt worden. 
Wenn auch in beiden Fallen an der einheitlichen Geltung als Mono- 
phthong nicht mehr gezweifelt werden kann, so finden sich doch noch 
Vertreter der alten Ansicht (4i-af, du-avi), ohne freilich andere Argu- 
mente dafiir beizubringen als die bekannten aus Etymologie und 
Sprachvergleichung,? die durch eine Reihe von Untersuchungen, von 
denen hier nur die wesentlichsten von Bennett, Penzl und Marchand 
genannt seien,’ langst entkraftet worden sind. 

Als unbestritten konnte bisher, jedenfalls bis zum Erscheinen der 
Besprechung von F. Mossé, Manuel de la Langue Golique, 2. Aufl., 
durch J. W. Marchand, der Lautwert von got. iu gelten. Allgemein 

herrschte die Ansicht, da got. iw einen (fallenden) Diphthong 
’ wiedergebe.* J. W. Marchand hat in seiner genannten, duferst wert- 
vollen Besprechung’ eine Liste der nach seiner Ansicht im Gotischen 
vorhandenen Vokale zusammengestellt und verzeichnet als einzigen 
Diphthong iu, versieht ihn jedoch mit einem Fragezeichen.* 

Inzwischen haben sich, unabhingig von einander, Oscar F. Jones 
und Eric P. Hamp zu got iu geiufert.’ Beide stellen die Geltung als 
Diphthong entschieden in Abrede und wollen iw als Monophthong 
fassen, der sich etwa als /ii/ wiedergeben lift. Fiir beide geht es 
letzten Endes darum, die Balance im Vokaldreieck des Gotischen 
herzustellen, wenn auch Hamp ausdriicklich darauf hinweist, daf 


1 Vgl. z. B. H. Hirt, Idg. Grammatik, Teil I, S. 116. 

2 E. H. Sehrt, Fesigabe f. Th. Frings (1956), S. 1-11. 

* W. H. Bennett, “The Monophthongization of Gothic di, du,’ Language, xxv 
(1949), 15-21; H. Penzl, “Orthography and Phonemes in Wulfila’s Gothic,” JEGP, 
XLIX (1950), 217-30; J. W. Marchand, “The Sounds and Phonemes of Wulfila’s Gothic,” 
Univ. of Michigan Dissertation (1955), Univ. Microfilms.—Vgl. im Ubrigen F. Mossé, 
Manuel de la Langue Gotique, 2. Aufl. (1956), S. 45-47. 

4 Vgl. F. Mossé, S. 44. 

5 Language, XXXIII (1957), 231-40. 

® Language, XXxIt (1957), 236. 

7 Oscar F. Jones, Gothic iu, Language, xxxiv (1958), 353-58.—Eric P. Hamp, 
Gothic ai and au again, Language, xxxiv (1958), 359-63. 
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“off-center systems” durchaus bekannt seien und “equilibrium for 
equilibrium’s sake ... not the point of the game” sei (S. 360). 

Fiir mich ist nach wie vor zur Ermittlung der got. Laute die 
Transkription von Fremdwértern und -namen entscheidend, deren 
Aussprache in ihrer Sprache zur Zeit des Wulfila uns bekannt ist. Von 
dort her aber lassen sich starke Einwainde gegen die Ansicht von 
Jones und Hamp vorbringen. Beide haben diesen Gesichtspunkt in 
ihren Untersuchungen vdéllig au®er Acht gelassen. 

Im folgenden gebe ich das in Betracht kommende Material, wobei 
ich Vollstandigkeit erstrebe. 

In erster Linie handelt es sich um den Namen ‘Iovéaia und die 
verschiedenen Ableitungen davon. Die diphthongische Geltung des 
gr. lov ist absolut sicher. Das Got. schreibt: 

1. ‘lovdaia stets Iudai-; ich zaihle in verschiedenen Casus folgende 
Fille: Mc. 3.8; 10.1; Luc. 1.5; 2.4; 3.1; 5.17; 6.17; 7.17; Ioh. 7.1; 7.3; 
11.7; 2. Kor. 1.6 (A+B); Neh. 5.14; 6.18; 1. Thess. 2.14; Skeireins 
IV.10. Dazu 1 Iudaialand Mc. 1.5. 

2. "lovdaios a) Iudai-; ich zahle in verschiedenen Casus folgende 
Fille: Matth. 27.11; Mc. 7.3; 15.2; Luc. 7.3; Ioh. 6.4; 6.41; 6.52; 7.1; 
7.2; 7-11; 7.35; 8.22; 9.22 (2x); 10.19; 10.33; 12.11; 18.35; 18.36; 
Rom. 9.24; 1. Kor. 9.20; 2. Kor. 11.24; Neh. 5.17; 6.17; Skeireins 
III.8.—b) Judai-; ich zihle in verschiedenen Casus: Ioh. 11.45; 
1. Kor. 9.20 (2x); 12.13; Gal. 3.28; Skeireins 1V.3; VIII.23. 

3. lovdaixos stets judaiwisk-; belegt sind: gen. pl. ntr.=Tit. 1.14; 
dat. pl. fem.=Skeireins III.10. 

4. lovdaixas iudaiwisko, nur 1 Beleg (Gal. 2.14). 

5. lovdattew iudaiwiskon, nur 1 Beleg (Gal. 2.14). 

6. Der Eigenname ‘Iobéas a) Juda-; ich zihle in verschiedenen 
Casus: Matth. 27.3; Mc. 3.19; 6.3; 14.10; Luc. 1.39; 3.30; 3.33; 6.16 
(2x); Ioh. 6.71; 13.26; 13.29; 14.22; 18.2; 18.3.—b) Jodins Luc. 3.26— 
c) Judas Ioh. 12.4. 

In dieser Liste von 71 Belegen findet sich gr. lov transkribiert: 60 
mal durch got. iu, 10 mal durch got. ju, 1 mal durch got. io. Eine 
einfache Verschreibung anzunehmen, ist bei diesem Verhiltnis aus- 
geschlossen, zumal der formale Abstand zwischen den got. Zeichen 
fiir i und j betriachtlich ist. Es handelt sich hierbei vielmehr um 
Schreibungsvarianten, die ihren phonetischen Hintergrund haben: 
ein Schwanken zwischen steigendem und fallendem Diphthong. 
Akzeptiert man als Hypothese die Ansicht von Jones und Hamp, so 
hatte man zu erklaren, wie (bei dem erwahnten formalen Unterschied 
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von got. i und 7) ein Graphem, das angeblich einen Monophthong 
wiedergibt, als eines verschrieben werden kann, das ohne jeden 
Zweifel einen Diphthong wiedergibt, noch dazu in Fallen wie 1. Kor. 
9.20 jah warp Iudaium swe Judaius, ei Judaiuns ... ; oder in dem so 
sorgfaltig durchkorrigierten Skeireinstext*: III.8; III.10; IV.3; 
IV.10; VIII.23. 

Neben dem einmaligen Jodins (Luc. 3.26) steht als umgekehrter 
Fall Iuse(sis) Mc. 6.3 als Transskription von gr. ’Iwoy, das sonst 
durch Josezis (Matth. 27.56; Mc. 15.40; 15.47; Luc. 3.29) wieder- 
gegeben wird. Auch dies beweist wiederum die Geltung des got. iu 
als Diphthong. 

An Fremdnamen 1a6t sich weiter erwahnen: Filippisius 
=@iiurrqows (Ph. 4.15), sowie die Uberschrift “... du Aifaisium:...” 
(Hs. A, in B verstiimmelt) und die Unterschrift “Du Aifaisium 
ustauh”’ (B). 

Ein letztes Argument ergibt sich schlieBlich aus der Schreibung 
der 1. u. 2. pl. ind. praes. des Verbum substantivum. Neben der 
gelaufigen Schreibung sijum, sijub begegnen: sium (Luc. 9.12), sium 
(2. Kor. 2.17, A; daneben in B sijum), siud (Luc. 5.10), siup (2. Kor. 
3.2, A; daneben in B sijup).® 


Nach all dem steht es fiir mich fest, daf got. iv einen Diphthong 
wiedergibt. 


* Vgl. die Bemerkung von W. H. Bennett in Annales Universitatis Saraviensis, 
T. Iv (1955), S. 74. 


* Vgl. zu diesen Schreibungen W. Braune, Got. Grammatik, 15. Aufl. von Karl 
Helm, §204, Anm. 1. 
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MORIKE’S GROTESQUERY: A POST- 
ROMANTIC PHENOMENON 


Lee B. Jennings, University of California, Los Angeles 


A puzzling feature of Mérike’s Maler Nolten (1832) is the fairly harsh 
criticism occasionally leveled at the productions of its painter-hero 
by other characters in the story. A basic point in the interpretation of 
the nove} is touched upon here, for it is the very validity of Nolten’s 
artistic striving that is being thrown open to question. The most 
vehement attack is that of the Hofrat, Nolten’s eccentric old uncle, 
whose scurrilous remarks upon other topics prove to have an almost 
oracular truth about them. In his eyes, Nolten is a dangerous artistic 
heretic, a sensationalist who cultivates a morbid, tasteless spirit 
world, copies frescoes of lunatic visions from the ceilings of insane 
asylums, and spurns the “pure milk of simple beauty” in favor of an 
intoxicating witches’ brew. To be sure, these charges are emphatically 
denied by other characters. It is claimed that fantastic subject mat- 
ter is not incompatible with the ideal of pure beauty, and that Nolten 
never seeks out tasteless and ugly forms for their own sake.' Nolten 
himself lends some support to the charges, however, when he says 
that romantic (as opposed to classical) art shows a hypochondriac 
preoccupation with dead, inert, and fragmentary things (11, 291). 
Marike’s attraction to supernatural themes suggests that he is pro- 
jecting a problem of some personal concern into his hero.? It is not 
surprising that conflicting attitudes should be taken toward Nolten’s 
occultistic bent within this work; for, in seeking to come to terms 
with the occult in his own production, Mérike tries alternately to 
purge himself of it and to reconcile it with the ideal of classical per- 
fection that dominates his reflections on aesthetic matters. 


1 Eduard Mérike, Werke, ed. Harry Maync (Leipzig & Wien, 1909), 1, 31-32. 
Referred to hereafter in the text. 

? Morike, like his hero, has a certain troubling affinity for what he imagines to be 
the visions of the insane. After reading the Goethe-Schiller correspondence he writes 
of his feelings (to Mahrlen, May 7, 1829): “Zuletzt geriet meine Phantasie auf ganz 
fremde Abwege; ich durchlief die benachbarten Zellen des Irrenhauses und wiihlte in 
der nichtlichen Fratzenwelt ihrer Triiume.” The idea occurs to him that the insane 
are the truly lucid persons, while the self-important discussions of Goethe and Schiller 
are part of some fantastic delusion; cited by Benno von Wiese, Eduard Mérike (Tiibingen 
& Stuttgart, 1950), p. 98. It is interesting that Keller’s hero, “der griine Heinrich,” 
begins his artistic career in the same dubiously grotesque manner as Nolten. 
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In one respect, the Hofrat’s charges prove to be well founded. 
Nolten’s art does rest upon an alliance with supernatural forces that 
destroy earthly happiness, and it is undoubtedly this concept of 
demonic menace with which Mérike is chiefly concerned here. But 
the accusations imply a further shortcoming which can not be at- 
tributed to hostile supernatural powers: triviality. This is a problem 
of some urgency to the late romantic and postromantic writers faced 
with the necessity of justifying fantastic art in a prosaic age. Immer- 
mann, for example, is able to counteract the onslaught of prosaic 
“truths” only with the hollow, arabesque “lies” of his Miinchhausen. 
Untrammeled poetic fancy no longer inspires belief in its revelatory 
power but evokes, instead, the suspicion of pathology and irrespon- 
sible caprice. The romantic demons, stripped of their cosmic impli- 
cations, become mere bugbears, idly or morbidly conceived, of no 
consequence except to their creator. In a sense, this is the more 
damning criticism, since it denies the dignity and grandeur of the 
romantic struggle as well as the ultimate aesthetic value of the re- 
sults. Nor is it always without foundation; Nolten’s father, however 
stodgy and philistine his views may be, brings up an embarrassing 
point when he complains that his young son draws nothing but witch- 
like caricatures reflecting his bizarre, unnatural whims (1, 222). 

A detailed description of one of Nolten’s works enables us to test 
the validity of the Hofrat’s criticism. The threat of demonic destruc- 
tion is evident in its theme: a gathering of ghosts, dancing to the 
organ music of the gypsy Elisabeth. An almost incongruous attempt 
is made to force this somber subject matter into the mold of classic 
harmony; the spirits move with grace and skill, and there is nothing 
crudely macabre about their appearance. But in the background, 
harmony and restraint are less in evidence, and the potentialities of 
the Totentanz theme are more fully developed. The diversions por- 
trayed here include a boy’s skeleton whose lower leg bones a laughing 
companion pulls off along with the shoe, a bony hand reaching out of 
a bush and holding a bird’s nest, and a group of spectral bird watchers 
(11, 17-18). 

This picture both proves and disproves the charges made against 
Nolten. To be more exact, it sums up and attempts to reconcile the 
conflicting elements in his artistry which give rise to praise and blame 
in turn. The foreground depicts an attempt to restrain the demonic 
on an aesthetic level, by means of classical form. The background 
represents a more primitive subjugation of the demonic by means of 
prankish whimsy—a less heroic version of the struggle, and one 
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which might well invite the charge of triviality and morbid eccentric- 
ity. These drolleries, however, are only superficially innocuous, as is 
obvious from their kinship with the fearsome specters who augur 
Nolten’s doom. 

The picture, moreover, can be considered a diagram of Mérike’s 
own aesthetic world, with all the faults and virtues which he imputes 
to that of his hero. The conflict of romantic demonism and classical 
restraint in the foreground is a familiar theme in critical approaches 
to Mérike’s work. The element of macabre jest in the background is 
more often overlooked, perhaps because it fits less easily into the 
usual literary categories. It is too grim to be “‘idyllic” and too playful 
to be “demonic”; it cannot be identified either as an expression of 
romantic or of ‘“‘Biedermeier” spirit. The only fitting term for this 
type of production is “‘grotesque’’;* grotesquery is the crime of which 
Nolten, and with him romantic art, stands accused, and it must be 
admitted that he is at least partly guilty. Romantic demonism is re- 
garded as something grotesque by the philistine who fails to see its 
urgency and its terrible significance; it necessarily takes on grotesque 
features to the degree that its terror is lessened for the author himself, 
either by an innate playfulness or by the disbelief inspired by a 
prosaic environment. The grotesque is, typically, the result of a 
humorous treatment of deeply troubling and fear-inspiring trains of 
thought. It is never entirely “demonic,” that is, fearsome in an ele- 
mental way; it is the demonic made ludicrous and therefore harmless. 
Just for this reason, its underlying seriousness is likely to be ignored; 
the stigma of triviality imposed upon the grotesque by Nolten’s 
critics rests upon a lack of understanding or a partial misunderstand- 
ing of its nature. 

It is only natural, then, that grotesquery should arise in a literary 
atmosphere in which some degree of belief in terrible supernatural 
agencies is counteracted by a prevailing spirit of practicality which 
derides such morbid figments of the imagination. We can surmise 
that Mdrike, as a representative of such a historical situation, por- 
trays himself both in Nolten, the romantic artist plagued by hostile 
spirits, and the Hofrat, the practical type who makes light of such 
theatrical torment. His own grotesquery would then be, like Nolten’s, 
a manifestation of waning romanticism, a transmutation of romantic 
subject matter in the cold light of a new age. Before adopting this 

* See this writer’s unpublished dissertation “The Grotesque Element in Post- 


Romantic German Prose: 1832-1882” (Illinois, 1955) and Wolfgang Kayser, Das 
Groteske: Seine Gestaltung in Malerei und Dichtung (Oldenburg, 1957). 
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tentative explanation, however, we must determine to what extent 
Morike actually shares his hero’s strange propensity for things gro- 
tesque and examine the themes, ideas, and attitudes embodied in 
concrete examples. While bearing in mind the problem of historical 
transition, we must try to determine, first, the peculiar significance 
which the grotesque holds for Mérike and the motives underlying its 
appearance in his work. It is possible that more specific menaces than 
the anonymous agents of a hostile fate may be found lurking behind 
the trivial fagade of the grotesque, and that the facade is imposed for 
more profound reasons than the mere compliance with philistine de- 
mands. If some light is thereby cast on Mérike’s work as a whole, 
then our concentration upon a “‘background” element in the work of 
this many-sided author will not have been in vain. 

Mérike’s correspondence abounds in grotesque anecdotes, and his 
remarkable mimic performances among friends apparently had much 
of the grotesque about them.‘ His sketches include such interesting 
specimens as an awkward, spoon-billed bird dancing to the tune of an 
itinerant fiddler; a monkey-like creature with claws and a serpent’s 
tail; a cryptic coat of arms dominated by a skeleton; gossiping women 
with long, protruding tongues; and a grinning man tearing open his 
chest to show his internal organs.® One can hardly escape the feeling 
that the ostensibly lighthearted prankery of these examples lies only 
on the surface; that beneath it there exists a dark strain of morbidity 
and futility. In Mérike’s case, it is fairly obvious that the grotesque 
arises from a playful counteracting of demonic fear. Quite real and 
personal anxieties are probably involved, alongside more abstract 
elements, and the whole process appears to be urgent and compulsive. 
Friedrich Theodor Vischer accurately perceives this psychological 
mechanism when he notes that the similarity between Mérike and 
himself consists in the tendency to fit the fool’s cap of humor upon 
the problems dredged up by a probing and pondering intellect.® 


* See Harry Maync, Eduard Morike: Sein Leben und Dichten, 5th ed. (Stuttgart, 
1944), Pp. 271-72. 

5 Herbert Meyer, Eduard Morike: Zeichnungen (Miinchen, 1952), pp. 9, 36, 37, 
40, 42, 44. 

6 “Der Ahnlichkeitspunkt, meine ich, liege besonders in einer Lichtenbergschen 
Neugierde eines griibelnden Selbstbewufitseins, das dann der ganzen Weltbetrachtung 
die Farbe des Humors gibt, weil die Fragen, die jene griibelnde Dialektik ausschickt, 
unterwegs von der Phantasie mit einer klingelnden Narrenkappe versehen werden.” 
Letter to Mérike, January 28, 1831; Der Briefwechsei zwischen Eduard Mérike und 
Friedrich Theodor Vischer, ed. Robert Vischer (Miinchen, 1926), p. 32. Vischer’s early 
work Ein Traum, appended to the correspondence, is a truly remarkable example of 
the counteracting of nihilistic thoughts by boisterous humor in grotesquery of the 
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Sometimes, to be sure, the mechanism succeeds too well, and the 
underlying element of fear leaves no trace on the whimsical product. 
Thus, Mérike’s demons—‘‘die schéne Lau,” “der sichere Mann’— 
are often benign.’ In Das Mdrchen vom sicheren Mann even the Devil, 
a black, horned abomination, arouses laughter with his grimaces and 
somersaults (1, 72). But where grotesqueness is at all pronounced, we 
may expect to find something sinister underlying it. This knowledge 
enables us to perceive the serious implications of certain passages 
which might otherwise be dismissed as literary bagatelles. _ 

The fairy tale Das Stutigarter Hutzelmdénnlein (1852) illustrates 
this point. The whole work is a playful elaboration of the same theme 
of fate which assumes such tragic proportions in Maler Nolten. Here 
fate is not the work of a malignant demon; it is the plan of the om- 
niscient shoemaker elf, who guides the hero and heroine to their good 
fortune by means of a pair of magic shoes. The consummation of this 
plan is the wonderfully graceful dancing of the young lovers on a 
tightrope, where they gain mastery over fear.* This represents the 
supreme moment of insight into the plan of fate which Nolten de- 
scribes in more serious terms as the moment when his driving force 
no longer stands invisibly behind him but hovers before him in a 
spirit of cooperation.* These words might apply to the Hutzelmdnn- 
lein, who likewise usually stands invisibly behind his protégés but now 


literally hovers before them when he precedes them on the tightrope. 
His performance there has a grotesque air about it. His dwarfish ap- 
pearance is emphasized, and his clownish antics end in such violent 





Totentanz genre. A corpse (undoubtedly representing Vischer himself, who had con- 
templated suicide) comes to life on the dissecting table to find a band of skeletons 
dancing to music played on instruments fashioned from some of their own bones (pp. 
267-68). Of interest also is a picture of a Totentanz (with music) which Mérike once 
sent to Vischer (pp. 127, 304). Vischer speaks of a “fool’s cap” also in connection with 
Keller, referring to the latter’s ability tosee everything, including himself, in a humorous 
light; see Vischer’s Ausgewdhlite Werke, ed. Gustav Keyssner (Stuttgart & Berlin, 
1931), pp. 388, 354. Mérike, Vischer, Keller, and Hermann Kurz all have the same kind 
of boisterous, fantastic humor which continually verges on the grotesque, and all of 
them rather apologetically attempt to justify it. 

7 See Herbert Meyer, Eduard Morike (Stuttgart, 1950), pp. 118-19. 

* Meyer, Eduard Morike (Stuttgart), p. 119. Meyer notes the scene as an example 
of “das tanzerische Schreiten tiber Abgriinde” which Mérike’s artistry often represents. 
It should perhaps be mentioned that through most of the story the hero and heroine 
each wear one lucky and one unlucky shoe and thus have curiously mixed fortunes. 

* After comparing this moment of insight to the removal of a blindfold, Nolten 
continues: “Die Macht, welche mich nétigt, steht nicht als eigensinniger Treiber un- 
sichtbar hinter mir, sie schwebt vor mir, im mir ist sie, mir deucht, als htt’ ich von 
Ewigkeit her mich mit ihr dariiber verstindigt, wohin wir zusammen gehen wollen. 
eve Caged 
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movement that only a blur of arms and legs can be seen. This be- 
havior contrasts strangely with the measured paces of the hero and 
heroine. His acrobatics supposedly demonstrate to them the ease with 
which danger can be overcome; but his diabolical skill tends rather to 
stress the impossibility of the undertaking. The other performers see 
that their tricks are child’s play beside the work of this “Satan” 
(111, 192-93). The normal condition of inertia, peril, and limited com- 
prehension of one’s destiny can be put aside only in rare moments. 
These grotesque acrobatics are like the strange patterns formed on a 
bubble about to burst; they threaten the disruption of a beautiful 
illusion. 

The Hutzelmdnnlein never becomes an entirely benign figure. The 
magic shoes, called his “leather sons,” are equally ambiguous; they 
can sometimes be heard tramping about, ominously, all by themselves 
(11, 149). Perhaps they symbolize the individual’s actual point of 
contact with fate: the vegetative, unconscious part of the human or- 
ganism, whose usual inertness may give way to uncanny animation, 
mysterious urges, and muffled warning voices—the scorned footgear 
of the intellect which may unexpectedly control and direct its wearer.'® 

Two grotesque episodes in the story are better understood in the 
light of this symbolic scheme. In a spirit of gnomish malice," the 
Hutzelmdinnlein causes a shoemaker’s whole stock of boots and shoes 
to fly into a nearby pond one night and to disport themselves there 
like water rats (1m, 154-55). The shoemaker’s state of mind is that 
of one disoriented from reality; as he dozes off he murmurs the sense- 
less, jumbled utterances of a drunken or dreaming person. His de- 
tached fascination with this spectacle of verminous pleasure turns to 
horror when he discovers that the disgusting creatures are his own 
artifacts, escaped from their storeroom. His punishment may repre- 
sent an unsolicited glimpse into the dark waters of the mind. 

The second episode concerns a strange bootjack which the Hut- 
zelmdnnlein presents to an orchard owner to discourage fruit thieves. 
It is shaped like a crayfish and has a magic sign on its underside. At 
night it crawls clattering about the orchard; upon finding a thief, it 
seizes him by the foot and begins to drag him backward, and pitiful 


10 The hero, Seppe, notices that the urge to walk the tightrope comes “from his 
feet,” and, in order to forestall disaster, he presses his feet firmly against the ground— 
a gesture quite suggestive of the repression of unconscious material (111, 192). 

" The wording of the passage has a diabolical flavor; the Hutzelmdnnlein is called 


“der Pechschwitzer,”’ and it is said that he wanted to show the shoemaker “den Teufel 
im Glas” (11, 154). 
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outcries are heard (111, 163-65). Here, too, the state of mind accom- 
panying the uncanny phenomenon is of interest; the bootjack begins 
its weird activities at twilight, when on is not particularly expecting 
anything to happen (“im Zwielichten, ... wenn man just an nichts 
dachte”)—thus at an unguarded moment, a gap in the rational se- 
quence of things. It is at just such odd moments of distraction or dis- 
orientation that the unconscious voices its warnings. The ominous 
noise of the bootjack (“Holterpo.ter’’) recalls the tramping of the 
empty shoes (“‘Gepolter und Gerutsch”) and brings to mind Mérike’s 
own encounter with a poltergeist in the parsonage at Cleversulzbach.” 
The bootjack is a variety of magic shoe, but one whose magic borders 
on the malignant. Instead of furthering graceful, light-footed motion, 
it acts as a stubborn impediment. It is the very embodiment of that 
vis inertiae which plagued Mérike in his melancholy moments.” 

The episode of the tightrope is preceded by a lengthy description 
of a carnival, which might seem to arise simply from a naive delight 
in folk celebrations; but even here there are undertones of pessimism. 
A wanderer sings of his travels to the end of the world, the verge of 
nothingness. There is a parade of twenty fools, each attempting, with 
mock wisdom, to grasp the nose of the one behind, while the last one 
gropes futilely in the air. There follows an infernal carriage drawn by 
four black horses; in it ride the personifications of various vices, and 
the coachman is the skeleton Death. The proceedings reach a high 
point of grotesqueness when a man with pitifully spindly legs and a 
huge goiter appears. He supports the goiter in a wheelbarrow and 
tearfully seeks a buyer for it. A sea captain declines this remarkable 
commodity as ballast, but suggests that the unfortunate fellow go to 
an annual celebration at Cannstadt where a prize is given for the 
greatest deformity (m1, 189-91, 208). Counterparts of this figure 
occur in Mérike’s drawings: a man with eight goiters and bird’s legs, 
and the spindly-legged, goitered book balancer Mr. Kragle, who must 
continually balance himself to keep from toppling over. The peculiar 

8 See the communication to Justinus Kerner (reproduced in the Maync edition, 
1, 464-75), in which Mérike gives a detailed and objective description of the unex- 
plained, presumably psychic, phenomena in the parsonage. These include various 
noises—thumps, taps, breathing, shuffling and sliding noises, a sharp report, and metal- 
lic sounds—as well as strange lighting effects and the sensation of being touched. He 
vouches for the authenticity of his report. See also Harvey W. Hewitt-Thayer, 
“Morike’s Occultism and the Revision of Maler Nolten,”” PMLA, txx1 (1956), 386-413. 

% Letter to Hartlaub, Aug. 12, 1840, in Mérike’s Briefe, ed. Karl Fischer & Rudolf 
Krauss (Berlin, 1903-04), 1, 306-07. 


“ Zeichnungen, p. 33; and Manfred Koschlig, Mérike in seiner Welt (Stuttgart, 
1954), Pp. 101, 221. 
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significance assigned throughout the story to walking—progression 
along fate’s path—suggests an interpretation of this recurring image. 
It is a picture of man in his normal state, unaided by magic devices 
which overcome inertia; he is scarcely provided with the means of 
locomotion for life’s journey and is weighed down by the burden of 
gloom and frustration imposed by nature. The parade of fools may 
reflect the retrospective groping characteristic of man on his journey 
through life, while the infernal carriage, with its grim coachman, por- 
trays the only form of guidance available to those lacking the auspices 
of a benevolent elf. 

Mérike’s most extensive excursion into the realm of the grotesque 
is his treatment of the shabbily foppish, addled barber Sigismund (or 
Liebmund Maria) Wispel. This figure not only makes several ap- 
pearances in Maler Nolten but is also the subject of a short sketch 
(called “‘Wispel auf Reisen” in the Maync edition), and he is even the 
purported author of a volume of curious poems entitled Sommers pros- 
sen. It is known, moreover, that Wispel was one of the roles assumed 
by Médrike in his mimic performances among friends (some of whom 
were so impressed that they invented similar scenes and anecdotes of 
their own). The figure obviously holds a fascination for its creator 
which quite transcends literary requirements. Indeed, we have here a 
uniquely intense and concentrated manifestation of literary grotes- 
query, which not only deserves attention in its own right but may 
serve also to test our previous conjectures concerning this phe- 
nomenon. Here, if anywhere, is to be found the key to Mérike’s gro- 
tesquery, its origin and meaning. 

Wispel makes four main appearances in Maler Nolten. He first 
visits the artist Tillsen, falsely claiming authorship of some sketches 
which he has pilfered from Nolten while acting as his servant. Tillsen 
takes him to be a once talented, degenerate artist (m, 21-22). He 
next appears disguised as a certain Italian sculptor, whose manner- 
isms he expertly mimics. He arrogantly insults Nolten, who finally 
exposes him (1, 82-83, 91-96). Even in the interlude “Der letzte 
K6nig von Orplid,” we find Wispel and his crony the Printer (“Uch- 
rucker,” i.e., Buchdrucker), a doltish, red-faced drunkard, carrying 
on their moronic buffoonery as castaways on the mythical island 
(11, 127-134). Finally, Wispel turns up in the circle of craftsmen into 
which the melancholy actor Larkens has drifted. He has invited him- 


% Walther Eggert Windegg, Liebmund Maria Wispel und seine Gesellen (Stuttgart, 
1919), Pp. 23-27. 
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self into the quarters of the gunsmith Lérmer, who barely tolerates 
him. He informs Nolten of Larkens’ whereabouts and, later, his sui- 
cide (11, 331-41). We learn afterwards that Wispel has been extorting 
money from Larkens, and when we last hear about him, he is in prison 
(11, 349-50). 

Although Wispel is woven into the fabric of Maler Nolien with 
considerable skill, his origin as a pure figure of fantasy temains evi- 
dent."* Seen objectively, he is nothing but a simpering freak who af- 
fects elegance and learning, and this casts no light on his meaning 
and function in the narrative. The temptation to dismiss him as comic 
relief disappears upon closer examination, for this is comedy of such 
hollow and dubious cast that it might demand relief in its own right. 
Even the other characters seem at a loss in the face of this puzzling 
phenomenon; their attitudes range from perplexity to contempt and 
abhorrence. Tillsen finds in Wispel a rare example of lunacy and con- 
siders the whole encounter baffling and exasperating (11, 21-22). The 
sympathetic questions which the countess Konstanze puts to Wispel 
form “an almost comically moving contrast between the noble woman 
and the contemptible creature” (11, 96). The very thought of Wispel 
arouses feelings of repugnance in Lérmer (11, 331). 

The violence occasionally called forth by Wispel contrasts with 
Mérike’s usual tolerance and suggests that some personal anxiety is 
bottled up in this figure. He receives a resounding slap from Nolten, 
and Lérmer says he has thrown him against the wall like a feather 
duster more than once for his fawning manner and “thousand ca- 
resses” (II, 95, 331). The staunch citizens of Orplid say that they 
would have long since drowned Wispel and his henchman but for their 
respect for the miraculous whim of the gods that cast these wretches 
there (11, 126-27). Wispel and the Printer represent a kind of masoch- 
istic-sadistic alliance (with perhaps the hint of other perversion). 
The latter personage, it is said, once emptied the juices from his pipe 
on Wispel’s head to start a quarrel; Wispel continually makes ingrati- 
ating faces for fear his companion will beat him; and in the Orplid 
episode the Printer finally ties Wispel up and leaves him to blow bub- 
bles of saliva out of boredom (11, 127-28, 134). In ““Wispel auf Reisen” 
this cruelty reaches its height. The two figures go into a closed room; 
sounds of beating, pitiful whimpering, and malicious laughter are 


* Friedrich Theodor Vischer complains in the preface to his Kritische Gange that 


the figure of Wispel is too “nebel- und skizzenhaft’”’ (cited in the Mérike-Vischer 
Briefwechsel, p. 335). 
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heard; and, when they emerge, Wispel’s face shows contentment as if 
nothing had happened (11, 452). 

Thus, Wispel is so devoid of sympathetic human features that he 
can scarcely be considered a character, in the usual sense.'’ Yet, his 
role in Maler Nolten is a fairly prominent one, and his appearances 
seem to be charged with a mysterious significance which is unrelated 
to the more practical aspects of characterization. Whatever import he 
has can only be of a symbolic nature and can best be discovered by 
examining his attributes. These are indeed strange. First of all, he is 
weak, sickly, and emaciated. His complexion is pale and soapy, his 
eyes watery, his teeth ugly and decayed, his hands cold and bony. He 
wears shabby, ill-fitting, grimy clothes, which contrast ‘‘almost 
frighteningly” with his absurd affectation of elegance. He has a 
sweetly simpering, whispering voice. He constantly blinks, clears his 
throat, giggles, purses his lips, and, in general, displays a tendency 
toward compulsive fastidiousness and nervous fidgeting. He makes 
twenty or thirty gestures and grimaces while washing and awakens his 
host, Lérmer, by cracking his knuckles loudly or grasping the sleep- 
ing man’s nose with icy fingers. Wispel’s pallor and coldness suggest 
a fishlike metabolism. His diet—ants and cold water—is correspond- 
ingly strange. Indeed, if we are to believe Lérmer, he has webbed fingers 
and toes, and an examination of his body would reveal a skeleton of 
fish bones, as well as other unlikely features (11, 21-22, 95, 127, 129, 
331-32, 450). 

The most striking aspect of Wispel’s freakishness is the element of 
disease and decay upon which it is based. His loathsome, leprous ap- 
pearance and cadaverous touch, together with his habit of attaching 
himself to people, make him a peculiarly abhorrent sort of clown, bor- 
dering on the parasitic demon.'* This emphasis on decay can hardly 
be the result of chance associations. In one case, moreover, Wispel 
seems to appear as a symbolic representative of death itself. In a 
tavern, Lérmer speaks of his wooden leg and the ticking worm inside 
it, which is his ‘memento mori’; he strikes the leg sharply against 
the table three times, and just at this moment Wispel enters the 
room, as if magically summoned (11, 334-35).'* It is interesting, too, 


17 At one point, Wispel claims that he, too, has human feelings (11, 341); but he is 
not entirely convincing. 

18 The Orplid citizens (a solid lot, despite their legendary surroundings) say of 
Wispel and the Printer: “Lat Euch nicht zu tief mit den sauberen Kameraden ein; 
Thr habt sie sonst immer aufm Hals” (1, 126). 

19 Lérmer’s fragile wooden leg seems to bear out the theme of man’s inability to 
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that it is Wispel who bears the news of Larkens’ death to Nolten, al- 
though he does so with commiseration. 

Wispel also represents decay in other more subtle ways. His very 
essence is insubstantiality; this is shown not only by the lack of any 
vitality and warmth in his constitution, but, first of all, by his name, 
which suggests a rushing of air.2° His appearances are like a sudden 
amplification of the whispering of decay in the midst of life’s noises— 
a phenomenon which Mérike knew well (he sometimes imagined 
hearing a whispering voice telling of his own death).* Wispel’s role 
in Maler Nolten likewise favors interpreting him as a symbol of 
nothingness. Everything about him changes—his voice, clothing, 
mannersism, even his complexion (11, 94)—and no real identity is 
perceptible behind these changes. As Rudolf Ibel has noted, he is the 
character who intervenes, establishes connections, and continually 
plays different roles, “without being anything himself.”” 





bear his burden, as in the case of the various spindly-legged and top-heavy figures. 
The boy’s skeleton whose leg is pulled off in Nolten’s drawing may be related. It is 
interesting that the often quite drastic grotesqueries of Mérike’s friend Hermann 
Kurz revolve about the amputation of legs; e.g., in Sankt Urbans Krug some medieval 
students play pranks with the legs they have cut off a corpse on the gallows, and in 
Das Arkanum the narrator has lost a leg (the latter story also contains a lively Toten- 
tanz). In one of Kurz’s anecdotes in the Wispel vein, a strange person breaks off his foot 
and hobbles away unconcernedly on the stump (Der Briefwechsel zwischen Hermann 
Kurz und Eduard Moérike, ed. Heinz Kindermann, Stuttgart, 1919, pp. 90-94). 
Kurz’s reputation as an exponent of “Heimatkunst’’ is somewhat inexact. 

* Note the profusion of sibilants and spirants in the peculiar phrases describing 
Wispel: “das spindeldiinne bleichsiichtige Wesen” (11, 331); “eine spindeldiirre Schnei- 
derfigur’’ (11, 21); “der winddiirre lange Flederwisch” (11, 127). In Swabian, according to 
the source available (Schwibisches Wéorterbuch, ed. Hermann Fischer & Wilhelm 
Pfleiderer, Tiibingen, 1904-1936), the verb wispeln (wisple) has the meanings “hiss, 
rustle, whistle, whisper”; the noun Wispel means, among other things, “treetop,” 
“mistletoe,” or “wisp of straw’’; wisplig or wisplet means “‘confused.’’ Mérike also uses 
wispern in connection with Wispel, apparently with the meaning “whisper” (“‘siiGlich 
wispernde Sprache,” m1, 21; cf. “wisperte mir zu,” u, 443). An obvious kinsman of 
Wispel is the bottle-imp in Droste-Hiilshoff’s ballad Der Spiritus Familiaris des 
Roftduschers. Its restless activity (which is definitely associated with decay and the 
passage of time) is characterized in such terms as “spinnefiifielndes Gewispel,” ‘“Geris- 
pel,” “Gewinsel.”’ 

*! Mirike-Vischer Briefwechsel, pp. 24-25. Mérike admits this, reluctantly to 
Vischer, who had reported the same phenomenon. Vischer, anticipating Freudian 
doctrine, speaks of sliding windows in the mind—“mysteridse Schiebfenster, . . . durch 
die das dunkle Traumleben ominése Worte in den Zustand des wahren denkenden 
Seelenlebens heriiberlispelt”’ (p. 32). 

™ Rudolf Ibel, Weltschau deutscher Dichter (Hamburg, 1948), pp. 202-203. Cf. 
Ginther Jungbluth, who finds Wispel to be a personification of absolute nothingness 
in his article “Mérike og Hanswurst,” in: Festskrift til L. L. Hammerich (Copenhagen, 
1952), p. 158. Von Wiese finds that Wispel represents the ultimate danger underlying 
Morike’s delight in assuming “masks”’: the loss of the self (Eduard Moérike, p. 99). Cf. 
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Wispel’s appearance at crucial points in the action of Maler Nolien 
indicates that he is somehow allied with the concept of fate which is 
so prominent in this work. He thus forms a counterpart to the more 
obvious agent of fate, the gypsy Elisabeth. Both announce them- 
selves in enigmatic utterances; Elisabeth in her mad singing among 
labyrinthine ruins (at the very moment when Nolten’s sister is trying 
to decipher an illegible inscription), and Wispel in his strange jargon, 
whose inanity is said to be mingled with penetrating observations 
(11, 21, 197). We naturally wonder why two representatives of fate 
are needed. The answer seems to lie in a dissociation of the fate con- 
cept itself. Elisabeth is, in the romantic tradition, the semi-super- 
natural agent of a higher realm. Her enigma is that of a scheme only 
partially revealed. The ultimate purpose of the scheme may never 
be known, but its connections will gradually come to light. Wispel’s 
enigma is that of disintegrating order, the vacuous riddle of the fool’s 
mind—a riddle without an answer. Both characters part the curtain 
of phenomena; in the one case, we glimpse an antagonistic spirit 
world, and, in the other, a void. Wispel and the Printer appear in 
Orplid through a whim or prank of the gods, that is, a curious gap 
in the reasoned plan of the universe. They are in possession of the 
ancient book containing, in now illegible hieroglyphs, the secrets of 
the gods and the key to future events. With the help of this book, 
King Ulmon is to be liberated from the terrible burden of temporal 
existence and is to take his place among the gods. This purpose is 
eventually achieved, so that the benevolent higher order is affirmed. 
Meanwhile, however, the picture is dreary enough: a world seemingly 
abandoned by the gods, its statement of purpose obscured to the 
point of incomprehensibility and left in the custody of the learned 
fool and the idiot printer. Mérike’s viewpoint seems to waver; per- 
haps the world is governed by benign powers, perhaps by malignant 
ones, perhaps by none at all. Wispel suggests the last possibility— 
the most unromantic and modern one. 

In Das Stutigarter Hutzelmannlein, fate is the direction or desti- 





Ibel, p. 202. Werner Zemp, in his work Mérike: Elemente und Anfange (Frauenfeld- 
Leipzig, 1939), speaks of a “wispelisches Element” in Mérike’s personality, revealed 
most typically in the early work Spillner—an automatic play or mask function, char- 
acterized by a loss of orientation and identity and arising from Kierkegaardian fear 
and horror vacui (pp. 22-26, 37, 71-74). 

% Wispel’s jargon is sometimes merely a parody of that of the “‘Bildungsphilister,”’ 
an aspect unduly stressed by Hanns Walder in his work Mérikes Weltanschauung 
(Ziirich, 1922). 
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nation of the journey of life. As we might expect, Wispel’s journey 
has no destination. In “‘Wispel auf Reisen’’ the two friends set out on 
a journey, but the original destination, it seems, was not to be taken 
seriously. Wispel of course has a map, which he keeps spread out be- 
fore him on his tiny wheelbarrow (‘“‘Schubkirchelchen”—an ineffec- 
tual implement for moving life’s burden). But in spite of this precau- 
tion, the two soon get lost (11, 449, 451-52). Indeed, Wispel shows a 
striking lack of direction and driving purpose, the marks of produc- 
tive harmony with fate. He is passive and weak-willed to the point 
of infantilism and literally has no red blood or backbone. Like the 
man who supports his goiter on a wheelbarrow, he typifies that drab, 
helpless condition which comes from the lack of a productive (or even 
destructive) relationship with fate. Wispel, by his nature, negates all 
fate, whether universal or personal, benign or malignant—except the 
all-powerful, senseless destiny of decay and death. 

With Mérike, questions of personal philosophy can usually be 
phrased in terms of artistic creativity, since this is the axis about 
which his thought revolves. The sinister vacuity of Wispel has its 
implications in this respect too. Wispel must be regarded as one of 
the artist types in Maler Nolten. If he is a singularly degraded and 
repulsive one, this should not surprise us, since the work is aimed at 
exposing the pitfalls of art as well as setting forth its glories. To be sure, 
Wispel produces no works of art (unless we include his acting ability), 
but merely appropriates the work of others. Still, Mérike seems to feel 
that art is a gift of some higher agency;™ granting this, Wispel’s im- 
posture is only a drastic exaggeration, not a contradiction, of the 
usual artistic procedure, since no artist’s works are really his own. His 
frequent mingling in artistic circles is no coincidence; and the strik- 
ing thing about his impersonation of artists is the degree of its suc- 
cess. The very beginning of the novel deals with Wispel’s visit to the 
painter Tillsen with Nolten’s sketches (which Tillsen later uses as the 
basis for paintings of his own, thereby compounding the confusion). 
Tillsen, far from ridiculing or ejecting his addled visitor, is quite im- 
pressed by the flashes of critical acumen in his confused utterances 
and takes him to be a degenerate artist, ruined by dissoluteness or 

* Nolten’s friend Larkens commends him on his good fortune in receiving his 
artistic talent almost effortlessly, as a ripe fruit, from the hands of propitious gods 
(11, 236); to be sure, the remark (which recalls the Goethe-Schiller relationship) also 
implies the existence of an art more laboriously acquired. The great prevalence of the 


motif of giving in Mozart auf der Reise nach Prag, however, seems to provide additional 
evidence that Mérike regards art in its highest form as a gift. 
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wounded vanity (11, 22).% His impersonation of the Italian sculptor 
deceives a number of people, until Nolten is struck by the disparity 
between the noble statues and the lowly characier of their purported 
creator. The vigor with which the artist’s nobility of character is thus 
asserted suggests a nagging suspicion as to the validity of this as- 
sumption. Wispel takes particular delight, in this episode, in deriding 
Nolten’s artistic stature; and, in general (especially considering his 
role as Nolten’s valet and usurper), one can hardly escape the thought 
thai he is a depraved alter ego of Nolten, perhaps the much criticized 
morbid element in his artistry suddenly endowed with an independent 
life of its own. In the story he takes credit for Nolten’s work, but he 
may be intended, on another level, to take the blame for its morbid 
excesses. 

In view of Wispel’s mimic origin, it can hardly be questioned that 
this figure is a projected fragment of Mérike’s personality. It is thus 
possible that some undesirable features of Mérike’s own art are loaded 
onto the scapegoat Wispel. This ‘‘degenerate artist” would then be 
the likeness of Mérike-Nolten in hypothetically dissolute form, the 
ultimate result of the dangerous tendency criticized by the old Hofrat. 
However, the degeneracy is not that implied by romantic demonism, 
the surrender to hostile fate. It is that of postromantic scepticism 
toward the whole fate concept. Wispel is not the tormented painter of 
insane visions, but the originator of trivial and inane conceits; his is 
the domain of art devoid of any inspiration, either malignant or be- 
nign. For Mérike, inspiration is fate; it is the gracious, light-footed 
harmony that comes from association with benevolent powers of des- 
tiny, or the catastrophic rapport with destructive forces. The lack of 
inspiration reflects the emptiness of an existence deprived of both the 
blessing and the curse of higher powers. 

The Wispel poems, Sommers prossen, express this aesthetic nihilism 
to an alarming degree. In them, Mérike isolates and scrutinizes his 
demon of noninspiration in an almost masochistic fashion. The poet’s 
gift for rising above the commonplace is reduced to a cultivation of 
the bizarre and abstruse for its own sake; the sublime play-instinct of 
the artist becomes childish word play; and the emotional expression 
of the lyricist becomes a naive, tasteless airing of intimate details. 


% Tt is later explained that Wispel was merely parroting remarks overheard in 
Nolten’s studio (1, 26). This not only sounds like a rationalizing afterthought, but also 
fails to explain how Wispel was able to criticize some of Tillsen’s work still in progress 
at the time of his visit. 
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These poems, however humorous they may be, constitute a systematic 
degradation of the poet’s world.* 

Thus, in the figure of Wispel the active forces of Mérike’s gro- 
tesquery emerge with some clarity. Our earlier conjecture that the 
grotesque embodies basic anxieties receives some confirmation here.”” 
Wispel is a virtual receptacle for negative and troubling concepts: 
death and decay, chaos and senselessness, the futility and emptiness 
of existence and the helplessness of man, and the triviality and ec- 
centricity plaguing the world of art. These are precisely the residual 
elements which could not be readily absorbed into the idealistic sys- 
tems of thought available to Mérike. To some extent, they are out- 
growths of romanticism in its more pessimistic phases; with the col- 
lapse of the metaphysical scheme posited by this movement, they 
undergo a transformation, becoming more profoundly disturbing 
(since even an unfriendly cosmic scheme is more comfort than none) 
while being less openly and less consistently contemplated. As a re- 
sult, these negative elements begin, in Mérike’s time, to assume the 
role of furtive nihilistic specters; they continue to haunt the literature 


% On a certain level of appreciation, the Sommers prossen have a great deal of aes- 
thetic merit, as well as being highly entertaining. They belong in part to the genre of 
pseudo-naive humorous writing. It has also been pointed out (most recently by Kayser, 


Das Groteske, p. 221) that they anticipate the “nonsense” poems of Morgenstern. 

7 Various writers on the subject have recognized that the grotesque represents a 
conquering of some element of fear through laughter or play, notably John Ruskin 
in The Stones of Venice (New York, 1884), m1, 126, 140. Cf. my unpublished disser- 
tation and Kayser Das Groteske, pp. 201-202 (cf. note 3 above), and my review of 
Kayser’s book, JEGP, ivi (1959), 161-64. With regard to personal anxieties as 
a source of clownish mimicry, see A. Reich, “The Structure of the Grotesque-Comic 
Sublimation,” Yearbook of Psychoanalysis, v1 (1950), pp. 194-207. Wispel undoubtedly 
embodies private conflicts. If, as Ibel believes, the “Peregrina” affair is involved 
(Weltschau deutscher Dichter, p. 203), then it might be conjectured that Wispel rep- 
resents the worthless vagabond that Mérike, at this crucial time, feared he might 
become; or perhaps he is the learned fool who turned a deaf ear to Peregrina. The 
direct stimulus, at any rate, must have been provided by Mérike’s friend Ludwig 
Bauer, who played the Printer, Wispel’s foil. At bottom, Wispel no doubt repre- 
sents a projection of private shortcomings in which the desire for exoneration ex- 
ists alongside self-punishment through vindictive caricature. Another likely factor 
is the withdrawal into a state of happy irresponsibility; Wispel is a freak from whom 
nothing constructive can be demanded. Quite similar conclusions are drawn with 
regard to the eccentric heroes of Grillparzer’s Der arme Spielmann and Kafka’s Ein 
Hungerkiinstler (i.e., that they are grotesque self-caricatures) by Benno von Wiese 
in his Die deutsche Novelle von Goethe bis Kafka (Diisseldorf, 1956), pp. 149, 341. The 
term grolesk appears throughout this work of von Wiese, but its meaning seems to 
change. It is virtually equated, on the one hand, with such terms as “extrem,” “humo- 
ristisch,”’ “‘kurios,”’ “ironisch,” and “parodistisch”’ (pp. 124-26), but on the other hand 
it is paired with “unheimlich,” “grauenvoll,” “schauerlich,” and “daimonisch” (pp. 
179, 183, 185). The dominant concept (shared with Kayser) is that of weirdness and 
unfamiliarity, “die verfremdete Welt” (e.g., pp. 194, 329). 
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of the nineteenth century, even in its most realistic and optimistic 
phases, and in their sporadic appearances they readily assume the 
garb of the grotesque. 

Thus, the serenity of Stifter’s world is disturbed, in Turmalin, by 
the figure of the monstrous child, the progeny of chaos, peering from 
the underground chamber. The mutilated ‘‘Patriotenkaspar” lurks 
on the outskirts of Immermann’s “‘Oberhof,” grinding his ridiculous 
hand-organ. Storm contemplates the deformed figures cast up by the 
sea and composes strangely disquieting fairy tales (e.g., Bulemanns 
Haus) ; his laughable eccentrics are often the disguised agents of decay. 
Keller allows outrageous demons of barrenness and chaos to prance 
through his realistic settings. In Ludwig’s Zwischen Himmel und 
Erde the uncanny, grimacing helper (“der ungemiitliche Geselle’’) 
skulks about plotting doom. Even Veitel Itzig, the villain in Freytag’s 
Soll und Haben, is more akin to Wispel than outward circumstances 
would suggest. A pale, thin figure, he is constantly compared to a ° 
devil, an evil spirit; yet there is about his mouth “‘a grotesque cast 
like that seen on carnival masks.’’** 

There is a tendency to regard all nineteenth-century grotesqueries 
as relics of the romantic era.”* The influence of Hoffmann (which, in- 
deed, remains rather powerful) is usually cited. But this is, at the least, 
an oversimplification. Since Mérike is especially close to the romantic 
precedent, his case is a decisive one. The grotesque inventions of 
Noiten do tend to be associated with the morbid and destructive side 
of romanticism, and the subject matter and motifs of the grotesque 
passages are indeed drawn to some extent from the romantic sphere 
(e.g., Wispel resembles certain figures of Hoffmann and Eichendorff) ; 


28 Gustav Freytag, Soll und Haben (Leipzig, 1894), 1, 479. A counterpart of Wispel 
in similarly unlikely surroundings is the scheming chancellor Morone in C. F. Meyer’s 
Die Versuchung des Pescara; he is a man of grotesque features, whose supposedly dia- 
bolical machinations have a distinct air of ludicrousness and futility about them. With 
regard to Keller, cf. my article “Gottfried Keller and the Grotesque,” Monatshefte, L 
(1958), 9-20, and Kayser, Das Groteske, pp. 13-17, 113-18. 

%® Kayser mentions Miérike and Stifter briefly (Das Groteske, pp. 112-13) as prac- 
ticers of a lingering romantic grotesquery as opposed to the more innocuous “realistic”’ 
variety held to be characteristic of the postromantic nineteenth century (Keller and 
Vischer are cited as examples of the latter type). It is among the aims of the present 
essay to indicate rather the continuity that exists between Mérike’s grotesquery and 
that of later authors. In any era, the grotesque will have an air of innocuousness about 
it; it is usually the task of the critic to penetrate this disguise of harmlessness. For that 
matter, grotesqueness verging on the sinister is more prevalent in the postromantic 
era than one might think. It is true that the virulence and scope of grotesque imagery 
has abated somewhat by Mérike’s time; but he is as characteristic of the later as of the 
earlier period in his own production. 
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but the spirit of these passages is essentially an antiromantic one. 
There is a compulsive attraction to the fantastic spirit world of the 
previous era, but it is just the struggle against this attraction which 
makes romantic art appear as grotesquery and its demons as ludicrous 
bogeys (an incipient antiromantic tendency of this type probably 
accounts for much of Hoffmann’s grotesquery). With Mérike, the 
danse macabre passes over into grotesque whimsy at exactly the point 
where the demons of romanticism begin to lose their all-pervading 
menace. It is not in the most romantic portions of his work that gro- 
tesqueries appear, but in those passages where the futility and in- 
consequentiality of visionary fancy are most strongly felt and the 
tragic glorification of the artist is ignobly deflated. We are not deal- 
ing with romantic intoxication, but with romanticism’s “hangover” 
in sober surroundings. Furthermore, not even this literary alliance 
(which is perhaps exaggerated by Mérike himself) can account for 
all the grotesqueries of Mérike and those who come after him. We 
have seen that it is precisely in the grotesque passages—whether they 
concern the mischief of the shoemaker elf or the sinister vacuity of 
Wispel’s meanderings—that the new problems of a nonmetaphysical 
age present themselves. The demons of a new age have insinuated 
themselves behind the ludicrous masks of their predecessors. 

Morike’s grotesquery, then, is neither a survival of obsolete tradi- 
tions nor a trivial sideline of his production. In its broadest aspect, 
it is a symptom of transition between two periods; in a narrower 
sense, it is an important channel for ideas not easily expressed by 
other means; and, finally, it is a mechanism for overcoming personal 
anxieties. Our picture of Mérike as an artist and as a man should not 
exclude the touch of grotesquery. He was not only the classic artificer, 
the dreamy lyricist, the tormented romantic visionary, the quiet 
prophet attuned to nature’s elemental forces; he was also the slightly 
guilty lover of rampant deformity, on occasion Rabelaisian and earthy 
enough—a rebel against classic archetype and romantic chimera 
alike, yet one repelled by the spirit of a new prosaic age and therefore 
compelled at times to make use of a more primitive mode of expres- 
sion. Ineffectual idler, moody hypochondriac, silent sufferer, fun- 
loving prankster—these terms fail to do him justice. He was a man 
who could conjure up his personal demons and make light of them, 
a compulsive perpetrator of grisly jokes upon himself, a man at home 
in the highest realms of art but not unacquainted with the leer of the 
gargoyle. 





THE BIOGRAPHICAL PROBLEM OF 
ASTROPHEL AND STELLA 


Jack Stillinger, University of Illinois 


“I can smile,” quoth Ganymede, “at the sonettos, canzons, madrigals, 
rounds, and roundelays that these pensive patients pour out when their eyes 
are more full of wantonness than their hearts of passions. Then, as the fishers 
put the sweetest bait to the fairest fish, so these Ovidians, holding amo in 
their tongues when their thoughts come at haphazard, write that they be 
wrapp’d in an endless laborinth of sorrow, when walking in the large leas of 
liberty they only have their humors in their inkpot.” 
Lodge’s Rosalynde (1590) 

Yet Astrophel might one for all suffice, 

Whose supple muse cameleon-like doth change 

Into all forms of excellent devise. 


Davies’ Orchestra (1596) 
I 


Edward Arber, in 1877, began his introduction to Sidney’s sonnets 
with the following sentence: ‘““Lady Penelope Devereux eldest child of 
Walter, 2nd Earl of Essex; and elder sister to his successor Robert, 
the second favourite of Queen Elizabeth: was Sir Philip Sidney’s first 
and only love, his Stella.’"' Probably the statement struck few readers 
as irrelevant or false, for it merely reaffirmed a view of the sonnets’ 
biographical significance that had long been current. Arber has no 
standing as a critic of Sidney; but his introductory essay typifies 
what is objectionable in nearly all introductions and critical discus- 
sions of the sonnets—a misplaced emphasis on misinterpreted facts 
(or hints of facts) that sometimes makes it difficult for the reader who 
subsequently turns to the poems to find in them more than a delicious 
or pathetic, though belated, bit of court intrigue. 

Arber’s view, following Alexander Grosart’s of 1873, was rein- 
forced in A. W. Pollard’s introduction to the sonnets (1888), which in 
turn has been followed by Malcolm W. Wallace in his standard life 
(1915), by Mona Wilson in her edition and popular life (both 1931), 
and by lesser biographers and most editors before and since. Phrases 
like ‘priceless biographic interest and heart-revelation,” “all the 


1 An English Garner, 1 (London, 1877), 467. Walter Devereux was the first Earl 
of Essex. 
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pulses of Sidney’s being,” “‘heart .. . laid bare by his pen,” “auto- 
biographic in the most pathetic and truthful way,” “poured out his 
passion,” “high explosive contained in the sonnets” are commonplace 
in Sidney criticism. A decade ago Tucker Brooke laid down the law: 
“The autobiographical sincerity . . . is evident in nearly all [the son- 
nets]; not to recognize it disqualifies the critic.”* Five years ago John 
Buxton wrote, ‘No doubt Stella represents Virtue in many sonnets, 
as well as Beauty; but she also represents Penelope Devereux.’” 
A year later F. S. Boas began his discussion by saying, “This cycle 
was born of a passionately felt personal experience.” In 1956 Cyril 
Falls restated the standard view: ‘It was no more a secret to the 
Court and literary society that Penelope was Stella than it was that 
Sidney himself was Astrophel.’’® In the most recent study of the son- 
nets, Richard B. Young lapses at times into the same old error: for 
example, “(Sonnet 13] comes early in the sequence, before any sug- 
gestion of Stella’s marriage. She is Penelope Devereux at this stage, 
not Lady Rich.’ 

“Some day,” predicted Grosart, ‘surely something of the thought 
and love given to Shakespeare’s Sonnets will be dedicated to those of 
Sidney.””’ If this means that we shall one day have a larger mass of 
criticism than can be read in a lifetime, much of it filled with ill- 


founded biographical assertion that neglects the universality, beauty, 
wit, and drama of the poems, much of it consequently of little or no 


2 A Literary History of England, ed. A. C. Baugh (New York, 1948), p. 479. 

* Sir Philip Sidney and the English Renaissance (London, 1954), p. 164. 

‘ Sir Philip Sidney: Representative Elizabethan (London, 1955), p. 136. 

5 “Penelope Rich and the Poets,” Essays by Divers Hands, Being the Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Literature, new ser., xxvii (1956), 124. 

6 “English Petrarke: A Study of Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella,” Three Studies in 
the Renaissance (New Haven, 1958), p. 21. Like Buxton, who would rather consider 
the work as dramatic despite his frequent identification of Stella as Penelope Rich, 
Young is a little embarrassed by the traditional autobiographical view. He rightly puts 
off the question of sincerity as “the task of the historian and biographer, not the 
literary critic” (p. 17), and in interpreting the sequence makes the identification serve 
a “rhetorical function” by which historical figures lend reality to the dramatic charac- 
ters of the poems (p. 20). Theodore Spencer (“The Poetry of Sir Philip Sidney,” ELH, 
x11 [1945], 270), while accepting “‘in all probability” the identification, believes that it 
“is of no importance to the student of Sidney’s poetry.” C. S. Lewis (English Literature 
in the Sixteenth Century (Oxford, 1954], p. 328) comments similarly: “My concern is 
not with the truth or falsehood of the theory [the sequence as autobiography], but 
with its inutility.”” However, R. L. Montgomery, Jr. (Reason, Passion, and Introspec- 
tion in Astrophel and Stella,” UTSE, xxxvi [1957], 127), stands alone among recent 
critics in saying that the scholarly evidence for Stella’s identification with Penelope 
Devereux “is by no means conclusive.” 

7 The Complete Poems of Sir Philip Sidney (London, 1873), 1, xxxvi. 
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value, then we are only modestly on our way. But we have made a 
start; virtually no one has written with complete logic or accuracy 
about Sidney’s sonnets. The biographical problem—the extent to 
which Astrophel and Stella reveals Sidney’s personal experience and 
feelings—is still important, for it continues to affect not only our read- 
ing of one of the two or three best sonnet sequences in English, but 
also our view (given us by biographers) of the man who, apart from 
his literary significance, was ‘‘a paragon to his contemporaries and an 
inspiration to posterity,’’* the ideal Renaissance courtier. There is 
yet room for another examination of the problem and a new estima- 
tion of what can be known and, especially, what cannot be known— 
about the poems from the biographical facts and about the author 
from the poems themselves. 

Astrophel and Stella first appeared in 1591, printed from a circu- 
lating manuscript by Thomas Newman, who later in the same year 
printed a second version (altered in some 350 places) based on a 
manuscript apparently either supplied or approved by the Sidney 
family.*® It was given its final, authorized form in the Arcadia volume 
of 1598. Five basic facts about the sequence may be noted at the out- 
set. (1) The date or dates of composition are not known. Sonnets 30 
and 41, which seem to contain identifiable allusions, have been vari- 
ously dated from 1573 to 1582 by scholars anxious to support their 
theories; suitable events to fit the allusions can be found for almost 
any argument.'® Also, it is generally thought that Sidney refers to 
Astrophel and Stella in the Defence of Poesie, when he says: “As I 


* H. E. Rollins and Herschel Baker, edd., The Renaissance in England (Boston, 
1954), P- 323. 

* Newman’s first edition was confiscated by the order of Lord Burghley, presum- 
ably at the request of Sidney’s family. It was later (after 1593?) reprinted by Matthew 
Lownes. See Leo Kirschbaum, Shakespeare and the Stationers (Columbus, 1955), pp. 
131-32, 350. The 1598 Arcadia provides the best text; Newman’s second edition of 1591 
is of some use, but his first edition, reprinted by Albert Feuillerat in the standard 
Complete Works, 11 (Cambridge, Eng., 1922), 241-301, is comparatively worthless. 

10 When it was believed that Penelope Devereux was married in March or April 
1581, A. W. Pollard (ed., Sir Philip Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella [London and Chicago, 
1888], p. xviii) assigned Sonnet 30 to January 1581 and Sonnet 41 to a time “not later 
than May rsth, 1581.”’ Arguing that Stella was not Penelope, J. M. Purcell (Sidney’s 
Stella [New York and London, 1934], pp. 16-41) found events for them in 1573-75. 
Lisle C. John, who thought she first discovered the fact that Penelope was married 
about 1 November 1581 (PMLA, xurx [1934], 961-62)—Purcell had discovered the 
evidence four years earlier (MLN, xtv [1930], 310)—found new events for them in 
1582 (The Elizabethan Sonnet Sequences [New York, 1938], pp. 188-93). These are 
* merely examples; other dates have been suggested for these sonnets, and other sonnets 
have been assigned dates. 
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never desired the title [of poet], so have I neglected the meanes to 
come by it, onely over-mastered by some thoughts, I yeelded an 
inckie tribute unto them.” The Defence, however, can be dated only 
haphazardly between 1579 and 1583." (2) The poems circulated in 
manuscript before they were published. Sidney refers to others’ recep- 
tion of them in Sonnets 57 (“‘She heard my plaints”), 74 (“my verse 
best wits doth please’), and 84 (“‘my Muse to some eares not un- 
sweet’’); and in a dedicatory epistle to the first edition Thomas New- 
man tells us that “being spred abroade in written Coppies, it had 
gathered much corruption by ill Writers,” and that the sequence 
was then “carrying the generall commendation of all men of iudg- 
ment, and being reported to be one of the rarest things that euer any 
Englishman set abroach.’’” (3) There is no apparent significance in 
the fact that Sonnet 37, stanzas 18-25 of the Eighth Song, stanzas 
5-7 of the Tenth Song, and all of the Eleventh Song were printed for 
the first time in 1598. The idea that these passages were withheld 
from earlier publication because they “revealed too much’ is not 
tenable. Everything “revealed” in them had been told previously in 
1591. The additions to the Eighth and Tenth Songs disclose no more 
than, say, Sonnets 62, 69, and 85; the Eleventh Song echoes the 
theme of Sonnets 105 and 106; Sonnet 37 puns on the name “Rich” in 


the supposed manner of the earlier Sonnets 24 and 35. That the 


" Apparently almost any date after the publication of Gosson’s School of Abuse 
in July 1579 is acceptable. Mona Wilson (Sir Philip Sidney (London, 1931], p. 156) 
believes that it was drafted almost immediately, while J. W. Hebel and H. H. Hudson 
(edd., Poetry of the English Renaissance [New York, 1929], p. 933) and W. J. Bate (ed., 
Criticism: The Major Texts [New York, 1952], p. 82) assign it tentatively to 1583. 
Standard opinion is the vague “early 1580's.” 

2 Three years before the first edition, Abraham Fraunce had included lines from 
six of the sonnets in his 1588 Arcadian Rhetorike (see Ethel Seaton’s edition [Oxford, 
1950], pp. 16, 39, 45, 48, 80). Strangely enough, Grosart (1, xlviii) believes it an “un- 
doubted fact” that the poems “never were intended for the public”; M. W. Wallace (The 
Life of Sir Philip Sidney (Cambridge, Eng., 1915], pp. 255-56) thinks that “the more 
intimate of them were probably reserved for Stella’s self and perhaps the Countess of 
Pembroke”; C. H. Warren (Sir Philip Sidney [London, 1936], p. 124) suggests that 
“only his very closest friends saw them in manuscript.” 

18 This idea is held by Wallace (p. 249). Using such a criterion, one may wonder why 
Sonnets 76 and 78 (among others) and the Second, Fourth, and Eighth Songs were not 
omitted entirely. 

™ Sonnet 37 (see below) is the only “rich’’ sonnet clearly referring to Penelope 
Rich. But its addition in 1598 still has no significance: if the sonnets (or some of them) 
were written to Penelope and circulated, her contemporaries would certainly have 
recognized punning references in Sonnets 24 and 35 (and Sonnet 24, taken seriously, is 
much more damaging to Lord Rich than Sonnet 37). It is to twentieth-century scholars 
that Sonnet 37 reveals “too much.” 
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songs, which earlier had been appended, were now distributed among 
the sonnets was also new in 1598. It is not known upon what authority 
this distribution was made."® Some of the songs are appropriate to 
their new contexts; the First, Third, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth 
Songs are unrelated to theirs. (4) The order of the sonnets—identical 
(except for the reversal of Sonnets 55 and 56) in the unauthorized 
version printed from a circulating manuscript, in the version super- 
vised by Sidney’s sister, and in the two intervening editions'*—is for- 
ever fixed. Believing that Sonnet 33 records Sidney’s immediate reac- 
tion to Penelope Devereux’s marriage, several critics have argued 
that Sonnet 24 (‘Rich fooles there be’) was intentionally misplaced 
in order to deceive the reader;!’ there is no foundation for such a 
theory. (5) Like its order, the completeness of the sequence is also 
fixed—at 108 sonnets and eleven songs. Attempts like Grosart’s to 
introduce or interpret two of Sidney’s ‘“‘Certaine Sonets” (“Thou 
blind mans marke” and “Leave me 6 Love’’) as Sonnets 109 and 110 
are unjustified.'® 


II 


Orthodox critical opinion holds that Astrophel and Stella autobio- 
graphically describes Sidney’s love for Penelope Rich. To what extent 


this opinion is justified by acceptable evidence is the specific bio- 
graphical problem that I shall investigate, evaluating, in turn, ex- 
ternal biographical evidence, then evidence contained in the sonnets, 
and finally evidence in the testimony of Sidney’s and Penelope’s con- 
temporaries. 

In June 1575 Sidney announced to Languet that he would be ab- 
sent from London for some time, and a month later Queen Elizabeth 


4 Mona Wilson (ed., Astrophel and Stella (London, 1931], p. xxxiv) says (without 
authority) that the Countess of Pembroke “probably had manuscript authority.” 
(In subsequent footnotes “Wilson” always refers to her edition, not to her biography.) 

16 From this fact Grosart (1, xxxv) deduced that they were haphazardly “put to- 
gether without regard to their mexus’’; Wilson (p. xvii) believes that “the concurrence 
. .. leaves no doubt that their order was determined by Sidney himself.” 

17 For example, Pollard, pp. xvii, xxxvii-xxxviii; Wallace, p. 249; Wilson, p. xvii. 
Similar attempts have been made to rearrange other sonnets. 

18 For various reasons critics have almost universally made this attempt. K. M. 
Murphy in “The rooth and rroth Sonnets of Astrophel and Stella” (PQ, xxxtv [1955], 
349-52) gives a list of offenders and an explanation. Critics like J. B. Fletcher (“Did 
‘Astrophel’ Love ‘Stella’,” MP, v [1907], 253-64) and P. N. Siegel (‘The Petrarchan 
Sonneteers and Neo-Platonic Love,’ SP, xi [1945], 180-82), who believe (wrongly) 
that Astrophel’s love is Platonic, base their views almost entirely upon these two 
extrinsic sonnets. 
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departed on a progress during which she visited Chartley Castle, 
where Penelope Devereux may have been living at the time. The 
concurrence of these facts is hardly evidence for a first meeting be- 
tween Sidney and Penelope, much less for the beginning of a passion- 
ate love affair.'* It appears, however, that in the following year, 
through a part in some dealings over Ireland between his father and 
Penelope’s father, the Earl of Essex, Sidney became good friends with 
Essex. In August 1576, having fallen ill of dysentery in Ireland, the 
Ear! ‘‘often most lovingly and earnestly wished” and wrote for Sid- 
ney to come to him.”® But Sidney failed to arrive in time, and Essex 
left a message for him (September 20) two days before he died: 

O that good gentleman have me comended unto him, and tell him I sende 
him nothinge, but I wishe him well, and so well that if God so move both 
theire hartes I wyshe that he might matche with my Daughter. I call him 


sonne, he so wyse, vertuous and godlye, and if he go on in the Course he hath 


begonne, he wil be as famouse and worthie a gentleman as ever England 
bredd.* 


About two months later, on 14 November 1576, Edward Waterhouse 
wrote to Sir Henry Sidney from Chartley Castle: 


All thes Lords that wishe well to the Children [of Essex], and, I suppose, all 
the best Sort of the Englishe Lords besides, doe expect what will become of 
the Treaty betwene Mr. Phillip, and my Lady Penelope. Truly, my Lord, 
I must saie to your Lordship, as I have said to my Lord of Lecester, and Mr. 
Phillip, the Breaking of from this Match, if the Default be on your Parts, 


will turne to more Dishonour, then can be repaired with eny other Mariage 
in England.” 


These documents, comprising all the known biographical evi- 
dence concerning Sidney’s relationship to Penelope, show (1) that 


1 Discussed by Wallace (pp. 153-56, 244) and by nearly all other biographers. 

© Letter from Sir Henry Sidney to Sir Francis Walsingham, 1 March 1583 (Wal- 
lace, p. 168). 

*! Thomas Hearne (ed., William Camden’s Annales (Oxford, 1717], 1, xciii), from 
a manuscript account of Essex’s death supposed to have been written by Edward 
Waterhouse, his secretary. See H. H. Hudson, “Penelope Devereux as Sidney’s Stella,” 
Huntington Library Bulletin, no. 7 (1935), pp. 90-91. W. G. Friedrich (“The Stella of 
Astrophel,” ELH, 11 [1936], 119) says that Essex’s speech comes “from a source which 
makes it practically valueless as evidence,” but he does not explain why anyone would 
invent it, especially with the provision “if God so move both theire hartes.” The 
closely printed ten-page account, which Friedrich could not consult, is so well detailed 
as to preclude serious suspicions. The manuscript that Hearne used may be in the 
Bodleian Library; a complete copy (in a sixteenth-century manuscript) is in the 
Huntington Library (Hudson, p. go). 

* Arthur Collins, ed., Letters and Memorials of State (London, 1746), 1 (second 
part), 147; Hudson, p. gr. 
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Penelope’s father thought highly of Sidney; (2) that he wished Sidney 
to marry his daughter; and (3) that a treaty, presumably of marriage, 
existed between Sidney and Penelope.” None of these facts proves 
(or even suggests) a love affair. The first two concern Essex’s feelings. 
The third, which concerns no one’s feelings (save perhaps Water- 
house’s), evidences no more than the existence of one of the four or 
five marriage matches arranged for Sidney in which he is not known 
to have had any interest other than financial. At most the available 
biographical facts, however interesting, could be of only secondary 
importance, and that only if it were otherwise known that Sidney 


loved Penelope. Alone they have no bearing on the problem of 
Astrophel and Stella.* 


Turning to the sonnets, we may temporarily consider only whether 
Penelope can in any way be identified with Stella. Three sonnets offer 
possible grounds for such an identification. The first is Sonnet 24: 


* Beyond this fact the letter’s meaning is ambiguous. Wallace (p. 244) interprets: 
“Almost certainly, then, a formal agreement of marriage had been drawn up and 
accepted by Sir Henry Sidney and Leicester of the one part and the Earl of Essex of 
the other.” Friedrich (p. 120) believes that “this letter certainly implies that Sir Henry 
Sidney, Philip, and Leicester were thinking of breaking off whatever understanding 
there was concerning a marriage between Sidney and Penelope.” Nothing further about 
the match is known; presumably it was called off when the unhealthy financial condition 
of Essex’s estate was discovered. 

* Other matches were negotiated for Sidney (by his parents or by Hubert Languet) 
at the age of fourteen (with Anne Cecil), possibly at eighteen (with Lord Berkeley’s 
daughter), at twenty-three (with a sister of William, Prince of Orange), and at twenty- 
eight (with Frances Walsingham, whom he married). Reviewing the evidence in each 
case, D. E. Baughan (“Sir Philip Sidney and the Matchmakers,” MLR, xxxu [1938], 
506-19) shows that “aside from the question raised by the sonnets themselves, Philip 
has left not a scrap of evidence to show that he was ever in love” (p. 508). It cannot 
even be proved that Sidney loved his wife (Baughan, N&Q, 25 November 19309, pp. 
383-85). 

* One other piece of biographical information is usually brought into discussions 
of the poems in connection with Sonnets 24, 33, 78, and others: that Penelope was 
forced into marriage with Lord Rich, and that he treated her brutally. The only evi- 
dence for this idea, a letter from the Earl of Devonshire (who fathered five of Penelope’s 
eleven children before she divorced Rich, and married him) to King James in defense of 
his canonically unlawful marriage with Penelope, is unreliable. Hence, biographical 
discussion like the following (from Wallace, pp. 248, 254) is not well founded: “A wave 
of honest indignation must have broken over [Sidney] . . . as he learned of the essen- 
tially brutal treatment which had been accorded [Penelope by Lord Rich]. ... 
Throughout the story Sidney is true to himself. Stella’s marriage to Lord Rich was an 
ugly, a wicked thing. . . . [Sidney’s] sense of personal grievance was deepened by what 
must have seemed to him the outrage of her union with Lord Rich. All his chivalrous 
and pugnacious instincts were aroused, and he decided to play the réle of the knight- 
errant against the villain who had forcibly carried off the beautiful lady.” 
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Rich fooles there be, whose base and filthy hart 
Lies hatching still the goods wherein they flow: 
And damning their owne selves to Tantals smart, 
Wealth breeding want, more blist, more wretched grow. 


Yet to those fooles heav’n such wit doth impart, 
As what their hands do hold, their heads do know, 
And knowing love; and loving lay apart, 
As sacred things, far from all daungers show. 


But that rich foole who by blind Fortunes lot, 
The richest gemme of Love and life enjoyes, 
And can with foule abuse such beauties blot; 


Let him deprived of sweet but unfelt joyes, 
(Exil’d for ay from those high treasures, which 
He knowes not) grow in only follie rich.” 


Although the sonnet may represent merely an exercise upon a stock 
theme, ‘‘the denunciation of the ‘rich’ and especially of the ‘rich’ who 
cannot recognize the excellence of virtue,’”’ critics generally identify 
the “rich foole” of line 9 with Lord Rich, Penelope’s first husband, 
and read the four or five uses of “rich” or “richest” as puns on his 
name. The critics might be justified if Penelope were otherwise known 
to be in the poems. 


The second is Sonnet 35: 


What may words say, or what may words not say, 
Where truth it selfe must speake like flatterie? 
Within what bounds can one his liking stay, 
Where Nature doth with infinite agree? 


What Nestors counsell can my flames alay, 
Since Reason selfe doth blow the cole in me? 
And ah what hope, that hope should once see day, 
Where Cupid is sworne page to Chastity? 


Honour is honour’d, that thou doest possesse 
Him as thy slave, and now long needy Fame 
Doth even grow rich, naming my Stellas name. 


Wit learnes in thee perfection to expresse, 
Not thou by praise, but praise in thee is raisde: 
It is a praise to praise, when thou art praisde. 


* The second quarto of 1591 reads “more rich” instead of “more blist’”’ (line 4). 
My quotations from Astrophel and Stella follow Mona Wilson’s edition, which repro- 
duces the Arcadia (1598) text. In two quotations I have corrected a misreading (‘thou 
are” for “thou art”) in the last line of Sonnet 35. 

37 So J. M. Purcell, Sidney’s Stella, p. 109. 
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“Naming” (line 11) and its variant in the 1591 quartos, “meaning,” 
have the same signification (allowed by the New English Dictionary): 
“mentioning” or “declaring.”” Were either word taken in its usual 
modern sense (so that “rich” =‘‘my Stellas name’”’), we would have 
as an isolated unit of thought, ‘‘Fame doth even grow rich,” which 
makes no sense in its context. The crucial passage may be para- 
phrased correctly: ‘‘Fame grows rich by pronouncing my Stella’s 
name.” From the abundance of Sidney’s puns elsewhere, however, 
one should not hesitate to find here a secondary, associative meaning 
or double intention (‘‘Rich” =“my Stella’s name’’) if it were other- 
wise known that Penelope is Stella. 
The last is Sonnet 37, which first appeared in 1598: 
My mouth doth water, and my breast doth swell, 
My tongue doth itch, my thoughts in labour be: 


Listen then Lordings with good eare to me, 
For of my life I must a riddle tell. 


Toward Auroras Court a Nymph doth dwell, 
Rich in all beauties which mans eye can see: 
Beauties so farre from reach of words, that we 
Abase her praise, saying she doth excell: 


Rich in the treasure of deserv’d renowne, 
Rich in the riches of a royall hart, 
Rich in those gifts which give th’eternall crowne; 


Who though most rich in these and everie part, 
Which make the patents of true worldly blisse, 
Hath no misfortune, but that Rich she is. 


Disregarding ‘‘of my life” (which cannot be proved other than an 
expletive),?* we may note that the poet has a riddle to tell: a “Nymph” 
dwells “toward Auroras Court,’’ who “hath no misfortune, but that 
Rich she is.”’ Critics gloss ““Toward Auroras Court” as a reference to 
Lord Rich’s estate in Essex, east of London or Wilton, where Sidney 
could have been writing. In the repeated use of “‘rich”’ they find word- 
play on the name of Lord Rich, and they paraphrase the last line: 
“Hath no misfortune but that she is the wife of Lord Rich.”’ The fact 

28 As in Wycherley’s Love in a Wood (1671), I1.i: “I love, of my life, men should 
deal freely with me”’ (cf. “take ’t of my soul” in Timon of Athens, II1.iv.70). Were Sid- 
ney posing a riddle of his life, then (according to the standard interpretation of the 
last line) the “riddle” would be that Penelope dwells in the East, etc., which is no 
riddle at all, since no connection is then made in the poem between Penelope and 


Sidney’s life. The sonnet’s riddle, which is of no one’s life, is simply the wordplay of the 
last line. 
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that “Rich” is capitalized in the last line (even in an edition where 
capitalization of common nouns is sparing, capitalization of an ad- 
jective “infrequent indeed”’)** is not very important. But because the 
last line, following a series of lines establishing “richness” as a good 
quality, would have no point if the critics’ interpretation were wrong, 
it must be agreed that the last eleven lines of the sonnet refer to 
Penelope Rich. And since Penelope appears in one poem, it may be 
that Sonnets 24 and 35, which taken by themselves cannot be used 
to connect Penelope with Sidney, also contain references to her. At 
this point, however, an accurate statement is that Sonnet 37 refers 
to Penelope Rich, that Sonnet 24 probably refers to her husband, and 
that Sonnet 35 may refer to her name.*° 

Now, what these three sonnets have to do with identifying Stella 
is a hard question. Sonnets 37 and 24 neither mention “Stella” nor 
have any expressed connection with other sonnets or with whatever 
narrative can be found in the sequence. That the “Nymph” (= Pe- 
nelope) of Sonnet 37 is Stella may be argued on the grounds that a 
poem celebrating a woman 

Rich in all beauties which mans eye can see: 


Beauties so farre from reach of words, that we 
Abase her praise, saying she doth excell . . . 


would be inappropriate to the sequence if that woman were not 
Stella; but the identification cannot be proved on such grounds. Al- 
though Sonnet 35 does mention Stella in the crucial passage, ‘“‘Fame 
/ Doth even grow rich, naming my Stellas name,” to find here an in- 
direct reference to Penelope depends first, as I said earlier, upon the 
knowledge that she is Stella. For a moment the question of the unity 
of Astrophel and Stella—whether all the sonnets belong together in 
their present order, and whether all are addressed to one person— 
must be discussed and then dropped; at least part of it cannot be 
answered. 

For purposes of literary criticism we must agree, in the face of ig- 
norance, that Sidney composed all the sonnets and arranged them 
himself. This arbitrary decision is valid unless evidence to the con- 
trary can be found, and such evidence has not been found. In one 
way or another about two-thirds of the poems are demonstrably re- 

* Hudson, p. 92. 

*” A fourth “identifying” sonnet has been proposed by R. B. Young (pp. 20-21; 


cited in note 6, above), who sees a reference to the Devereux arms in Sonnet 13. He 
himself admits that “such an allusion cannot be proven.” 
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lated to the sequence: sixty-one sonnets and four songs mention 
“Stella” by name;*! nine other sonnets are generally related by their 
use of astronomical imagery,” and two sonnets and two songs vaguely 
by the characteristics of Stella mentioned in them;* eight sonnets 
and one song are connected with the others in specific theme or 
detail.“ The appropriateness of three sonnets on love poetry® will 
not be questioned. There remain twenty-five sonnets and four songs 
about love or kindred themes® that are unrelated to the sequence 
but not inappropriate; whether Sidney intended these to be part of 
the work when he wrote them cannot be determined. As a sequence 
the sonnets appear to tell a story, although from one sonnet to 
another there is often no narrative connection. That Sidney ordered 
the sonnets into a sequence after he had written all of them is sug- 
gested by the fact that the story consists primarily in the arrange- 
ment of separate, small groups of sonnets internally related by theme 
or narrative. Occasional inconsistencies of detail*? may or may not 
support the idea that the poems were not necessarily composed in the 
order of their appearance in the sequence. 

There would appear to be no reason to question whatever kind of 
unity—perhaps unity of intention—is needed as a premise for criti- 


cizing Sidney’s art or ideas in the work. No sonnet is inappropriate, 
and no one can prove that Sidney did not leave the work in the order 
that we now have it. The biographer, however, is helpless. I have not 
discussed what might be called “unity of direction’’—the question 
of whether all the sonnets were addressed to one person—because 
nothing is known about it, and consequently nothing can be said, 


* Sonnets 3, 5-13, 15-19, 21-23, 25-20, 32, 34-36, 38-41, 45, 50-54, 57, 58, 60, 
61, 63, 66-69, 71, 74, 84, 87, 89-93, 101, 103-107; Third, Fifth, Eighth, and Ninth 
Songs. 

* Sonnets 1, 33, 48, 73, 76, 96-98, 108. 

% Sonnets 20, 47; Sixth and Seventh Songs. 

* Sonnets 4, 14, 72, 85, 88, 94, 95, 99; Eleventh Song. 

% Sonnets 44, 55, 70. 

* Sonnets 2, 24, 30, 31, 37, 42, 43, 46, 49, 56, 59, 62, 64, 65, 75, 77-83, 86, 100, 102; 
First, Second, Fourth, and Tenth Songs. 

37 For example, in Sonnet 55 Astrophel vows to seek his Muse no more; in Sonnet 
70 and others he mentions her as if she had never left him. In Sonnet 54 he professes 
not to show outward signs of love; in Sonnets 23, 104, and others he definitely shows 
such signs. In the Second Song, between Sonnets 72 and 73, he first kisses Stella; in 
Sonnet 74 we learn that the verse (possibly Sonnets 79-82) inspired by this kiss is 
already circulating and pleasing the court wits. In Sonnet 41 the poet succeeds in a 
tournament because Stella looks on him; in Sonnet 53, in a similar situation, he is 
disgraced by her glance. 
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except that in treating the biographical problem of the sonnets no 
such unity may be assumed." Stella may, in fact, have been Penelope 
Rich throughout, but we dare not say so only on the basis of her 
presence in the unrelated Sonnet 37. Any resolution of the question 
of identification must come from the testimony of Sidney’s and 
Penelope’s contemporaries. 

In the Huntington Library Bulletin for April 1935, Hoyt H. Hud- 
son, attempting to discover whether it was “thought by intelligent 
readers of Astrophel and Stella... that Stella was Penelope, Lady 
Rich,” has neatly gathered evidence bearing on the problem.*® Two 
items are valuable. (1) John Florio dedicated Book Two of his transla- 
tion of Montaigne’s Essayes (1603) to Penelope and Sidney’s daughter, 
the Countess of Rutland. In his dedication appears the following son- 
net addressed to Penelope by Matthew Gwinne: 


Madame, to write of you, and doe you right, 

What meane we, or what meanes to ayde meane might? 
Since HE, who admirably did endite, 
Entiteling you Perfections heire, Ioyes light, 

Loves life, Lifes gemme, Vertues court, Heav’ns delight, 
Natures chiefe worke, Fair’st booke, his Muses spright, 
Heav’n on Earth, peerelesse Phoenix, Phoebe bright, 
Yet said, he was to seeke, of you to write. 

Vnlesse your selfe be of your selfe devising; 

Or that an other such you can inspire. 
Inspire you can; but 6 none such can be: 

Your selfe as bright as your mid-day, as rising. 

Yet, though we but repeate who would flie higher, 
And though we but translate, take both in gree. 


In his presentation Hudson shows not only that almost all the epithets 
of lines 4-7 had been used earlier in Sidney’s poems, but also that 
most of them had not appeared in the poems of the other twelve like- 
liest candidates for the “HE” of Gwinne’s sonnet.‘° He unques- 


% J. Brownbill (“Philip Sidney and Penelope Rich,” TLS, 20 September 1928, p. 
667) writes: “It may be that ‘Stella’ does not always refer to the same person, perhaps 
not always to a real person.”’ Friedrich (p. 139) believes “that the poems were written 
as individual poems or as small groups and not as parts of an autobiographical sonnet- 
sequence.” 

%* Hudson’s article is first cited in note 21, above. While I am much indebted to 
his study, I should point out that about three-fourths of his “evidence” is too am- 
biguous to be useful without prior knowledge that Penelope is Stella; that is, the fact 
may interpret the evidence, but the evidence will not produce the fact. Also, he does 
not give, as he promises (p. 90), “proof that the readers to whom I refer had ground for 
the identification they made.” 


Pp. 98-104. Hudson cites, among others, Sonnets 7, 9, 24, 71, 76, 92. 
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tionably proves that Gwinne publicly identified Penelope with Stella. 
Penelope was in her early forties when the sonnet appeared. (2) The 
second edition of Thomas Campion’s Epigrammatum Libri II (1619) 
contains a poem that mentions, in Latin, “the British star, Penelope, 
who by her face will sometime kindle the loves of Astrophel.”’! This 
unequivocal identification of Penelope with Stella comes twelve years 
after Penelope’s death. 

These allusions, unlike the biographical documents or the sonnets 
themselves, are good evidence. Although it may be argued that 
Gwinne and Campion based their identifications solely on Sonnet 
37;" it also may be argued that they received their information in 
some way unknown to us. It is, of course, presumptuous to think we 
know all that the Elizabethans and Jacobeans knew. In any case there 
is one more allusion, dated before the appearance of Sonnet 37 in 
1598, that may help the dispute. In the notes to his translation of 
Orlando Furioso (1591) Sir John Harington wrote: 

Sir Philip Sidney ... often comforteth him selfe in his sonets of Stella, 
though dispairing to attaine his desire, and (though that tyrant honor still 
refused) yet the nobilitie, the beautie, the worth, the graciousnesse, and those 
her other perfections, as made him both count her, and call her inestimably 


rich, makes him in the midst of those his mones, reioyce euen in his owne 
greatest losses. 


After quoting this passage Hudson remarks: ‘‘Harington was an epi- 
grammatist and knew how to introduce a pun subtly. Who can doubt 
that in this passage, which comes to a climax in the word ‘rich,’ he is 
apprising the informed world that he is in on the secret?”’ Given only 
this passage, anyone may rightly doubt. But a manuscript has since 
been discovered in Arundel Castle containing, in Harington’s hand- 
writing, the section heading, ‘“‘Sonnettes of S" Phillip Sydney to y* 
Lady Ritch,” followed by the first sonnet of Astrophel and Stella.“ 
Since the manuscript is undated, Harington could have written the 
heading and copied the sonnet—apparently he intended to transcribe 


“ Hudson, pp. 107-108. Campion also mentions “her sweet voice”; Sidney praises 
the same quality in Stella (Sonnets 57, 58; Sixth and Seventh Songs). 

So says Friedrich, pp. 118-19. 

* Hudson, p. 93. 

“ Ruth Hughey (“The Harington Manuscript at Arundel Castle and Related 
Documents,” The Library, 4th ser., xv [1935], 403) mentions this item casually, without 
identifying the hand or noting the transcription of Sonnet 1. The more specific facts 
are given by Lisle John (Elizabethan Sonnet Sequences, p. 186), who got her information 
directly from Miss Hughey. 
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others—at any time between the early 1580’s (when the sonnets were 
probably written) and 1612 (when he died). The evidence suggests 
that Hudson may be correct in finding a pun on “rich” in the notes of 
1591. 

The only contemporary evidence denying the identification of 
Penelope with Stella consists of two poems by Spenser and Lodowick 
Bryskett in the group of ‘‘Astrophel’”’ elegies published with Spenser’s 
Colin Clouts Come Home Againe (1595). Both elegies clearly identify 
Stella with Sidney’s wife, Frances Walsingham. Neither the circum- 
stances favoring Spenser’s and Bryskett’s identifications (that the 
work was dedicated to Sidney’s widow, and that his sister seems to 
have written another elegy included in the group) nor the critics’ 
various attempts at explanation (that Spenser intended Stella to be 
an imaginary character; that he was trying to cover up for Sidney’s 
misbehavior; that he was away in Ireland, ignorant of the facts; that 
he was literally translating Bion) need be discussed here. Stella may 
have been Penelope, one or more other real persons, or a purely fic- 
tional character, but she is not likely always to have been Frances 
Walsingham. That Stella is married (Eighth Song, line 10; perhaps 
also Sonnet 78) and that Astrophel’s love is ruinous to him (Sonnets 
18, 21, and others) are circumstances that, along with the expressed 
unvirtuousness of Astrophel’s desire, fail to correspond with anything 
known about Sidney’s relationship with Frances. No one has believed 
very seriously that Frances was Stella, and I think we are justified in 
discrediting this evidence. 

At this point a fair statement, based on Harington’s section head- 
ing in the Arundel manuscript, on the questionable allusion in his 
Orlando Furioso (1591), and on the certain allusions by Gwinne 
(1603) and Campion (1619), is that some of the sonnets were ad- 
dressed to Penelope, although how many, or which ones (beyond Son- 
net 37, and, perhaps, Sonnets 24 and 35), cannot be known. But even 
if we have established at least a partial identification, the initial ques- 
tion is still far from answered, whether Astrophel and Stella autobio- 
graphically describes Sidney’s love for her. Almost always critics have 
assumed that if Penelope was Stella, then Astrophel’s or Sidney’s* 


“ In dismissing the idea that alJ the sonnets were written to Frances, the conclu- 
sion that some of them were addressed to Penelope dees not deny the possibility that 
others were addressed to Frances. Anyone wishing to prove that Stella is always 
Penelope will still have to explain the “‘Astrophel” elegies. 

“ Astrophel bears arms much like those of the Sidney family (Sonnet 65); his 
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“love” was real. This assumption cannot be made, as we may see by 
returning to the sonnets. 


Il 


The story of Astrophel and Stella (which is so wanting in particulars 
that, even were the sequence autobiographical throughout, it would 
contribute very little to the biographies of Sidney and Penelope) may 
be abstracted as follows. Having lost his liberty by degrees, Astrophel 
hopelessly loves Stella, who (like his friends) urges him to give up his 
love because it is ruining him. In time, however, Stella grants him her 
love, on the condition that he love her virtuously, abstractly, Pla- 
tonically, and, above all, that he keep his distance. For a while Astro- 
phel struggles between the virtuous course imposed by Stella and the 
desire within him that he cannot quell. Once he steals a kiss and then 
begs for more kisses; on another occasion he visits her in the country, 
where he unsuccessfully urges her to yield to him. He endures a period 
of absence from her, during which he perhaps gradually loses interest 
in the struggle, consoles himself with some town beauties, and finally 
asks Stella to release him from loving her. 

Before looking more closely at the story, one might consider the 
following ideas: (1) Lyric poetry is not necessarily autobiographical. 
(2) As a Renaissance courtier Sidney would have been expected to 
write poetry, whether or not he was in love. (3) An Elizabethan poet 
who chose the sonnet for his form would naturally have written about 
love, and if he were a good poet his passion might sound sincere. 
(4) Sidney, as he himself says many times, regarded poetry as an art, 
not as an expression of reality. (5) The variety of metrical forms in 
Astrophel and Stella suggests that Sidney may have been motivated 
primarily by an artistic impulse.“ Any of these ideas may be used to 
argue against an autobiographical interpretation of the sequence. 
They need not be developed here, because the final results would be 
no more than good arguments. According to the aim of this paper, 
they might explain, but could not prove, the fact that the sonnets 
were not autobiographical. Similarly, that much of the diction, im- 





father has been occupied with Irish affairs in the same way as Sir Henry Sidney (Sonnet 
30). The question of whether Astrophel is always Sidney is, of course, a part of the 
biographical problem examined throughout this paper 


4? These are discussed at length by T. H. Banks, “Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella 
Reconsidered,”” PMLA, t (1935), 403-12. 
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agery, and “plot” is either conventional or borrowed** does not (as 
the critics protest too much) deny the possibility of a real love affair, 
although, on the other hand, it does not suggest that possibility. 

I wish to examine in brief detail the nature of Astrophel’s love for 
Stella, and for that purpose have extracted from the sonnets the state- 
ments and incidents defining it. The following list should be repre- 
sentative, if not complete. Sonnet 4: Here is the first statement of the 
strife between Virtue and Love, or Virtue and Desire, that continues 
almost throughout the sequence. Sonnets 4 and ro: Stella is so attrac- 
tive that both Virtue and Reason (enemies to Astrophel’s love) will 
love her. Sonnet 5: The Platonic doctrine of love is “‘most true,” and 
yet Astrophel’s love for Steila has nothing to do with the soul’s mov- 
ing higher and higher toward heaven. Sonnet 14: Astrophel states the 
idea of love’s ennobling power*® (yet compare Sonnets 18, 21, and 
others in which he tells that love is ruining him). Sonnet 25: Astro- 
phel makes a bantering comment on the Platonic idea of man’s at- 
traction to Virtue.*® Sonnet 52: Astrophel agrees to let Virtue have 
Stella’s inward self if he may have her body. Sonnet 61: He says that 
his love is not virtuous affection but unchaste desire.®' Sonnet 68: 
While Stella gives Astrophel virtuous reasons for giving up his love, 
his thoughts are bent upon enjoying her sexually. Sonnets 69-70: 
He tries to follow an imposed ‘‘vertuous course.”’ Sonnet 71: Stella’s 
virtue will transform anyone’s desires to virtuous thoughts except 
those of Astrophe!, in whom Desire still cries, “give me some food.” 
Sonnet 72: Although he realizes that he should follow Virtue, Astro- 
phel cannot banish Desire. Second Song (following Sonnet 72): Astro- 
phel contemplates ravishing Stella while she sleeps.* Sonnet 76: He 


‘8 See, for example, Sir Sidney Lee, ed., Elizabethan Sonnets (Westminster, 1904), 
1, xlii-xlvi; Janet G. Scott, Les Sonnets élisabéthains (Paris, 1929), pp. 303-307; John, 
Elizabethan Sonnet Sequences, pp. 195-200; J. H. Walter, “Astrophel and Stella and 
The Romaunt of the Rose,” RES, xv (5939), 265-73. A number of shorter articles point 
out borrowings in individual sonnets. 
bed “That .. . which doth the maners frame, 
Well staid with truth in word and faith of deed, 
Readie of wit and fearing nought but shame: 
... that... which in fixt hearts doth breed 
A loathing of all loose unchastitie.” (ll. 9-13) 
5° The last three lines are ironic: his burning in love has nothing to do with “Vertues 
great beautie.”’ ; 
5! Stella will welcome “‘infelt affection,” but “her chast mind hates this love in me”’ 
(ll. 5, 9). 
5? In the last line, “So faire a Vertue to enjoy” means “Stella to enjoy sexually.” 


83 “The fort”’ (I. 15) is “the fort of her chastity,”’ an interpretation supported by 
the last line (and by the whole poem). 
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wishes that Stella would go to bed with him. Sonnet 77: He praises 
her face, hands, skin, lips, and other features, but says that his ‘Muse 
doth blush to tell the best.” Sonnet 78, Fourth and Eighth Songs: He 
urges Stella to yield to him physically. 

The Platonic strain of the sequence cannot be denied. Stella is 
the embodiment of the virtues of ideal love. In Astrophel’s love, how- 
ever, there is almost no Platonic element. Sometimes he says simply, 
perhaps tenderly, “I love’; but whenever his love is characterized by 
a statement or an incident—with the exception of the Platonic note 
of Sonnet 14, overwhelmed by cries of ruin elsewhere, and the virtuous 
resolution in Sonnets 69-7o—it is equated with sexual desire. Quite 
simply, an opposition is established in the sonnets between the en- 
tirely Platonic love that Stella insists upon and the sexual love (or 
‘ sexual gratification) that Astrophel desires. One may ask what rela- 
tion does Astrophel’s love bear to the various kinds of love that we 
recognize in human experience? Or, more pertinently, what basis does 
his love (or do the poems) provide for the great, romantic love story 
of Astrophel and Stella? 

At present the reality of any biographical situation underlying 
the sonnets cannot be proved or disproved. But on the basis of three 
premises, the biographical problem of this paper can be dealt with, 
and a course for critics and biographers can be provided that will hold 
valid until refuted by new biographical evidence. (1) The first premise 
is that the view of Astrophel’s love as sexual desire, with or without 
passionate feelings, is correct. Influenced by the standard autobio- 
graphical interpretation, most critics would not grant the premise; yet 
the text of the poems clearly supports this view. It is possible that in 
his sequence Sidney intended to oppose Platonic and non-Platonic or 
passionate love, and chose the easiest, most natural means of repre- 
senting the non-Platonic—by sexual desire. So doing, however, he 
would have been concerned with theories of love, not with people, and 
autobiography would be out of the question. It is also possible that 
he was attempting artistically to portray romantic love, but that hav- 
ing no real feelings within him he succeeded only in portraying sexual 
desire. The nonautobiographical situation is self-contained in this 
idea. (2) The second premise is that the poems are all related in tell- 
ing the story of one (fictional or real) person’s love for another, Astro- 
phel’s for Stella. This premise, which we need in order to be sure that 
love in the poems always refers to the two principal characters (and 
not one time to Queen Elizabeth, another time to Frances Walsing- 
ham, another time to the Countess of Pembroke, and so forth), is not 
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critically valid. It may be allowed here, however, because I shall con- 
struct no theory of my own upon it, but only show what other critics 
who use it (and who therefore would grant it in this argument) cannot 
do. (3) The third premise is that Stella is always Penelope Rich. Like 
the second, this premise is also not valid, for at most we can say only 
that some of the sonnets were addressed to her. But, like the second, 
it may be assumed in order to prove a point against critics who use it. 

With these premises one may propose two hypothetical auto- 
biographical interpretations of the sequence. (1) The first is that the 
sonnets were a means by which Sidney attempted (unsuccessfully) 
to seduce Lord Rich’s wife, Penelope. The attempted seduction may 
or may not have been carried on with passionate feelings that might 
be called “love”; but as a love affair, this situation is not the one given 
by biographers and critics who read the sonnets as autobiography. 
Even with the premises stated above, it is unsupported by anything 
known about Sidney’s life or character. No critic has mentioned the 
fact that Penelope, mother of eleven children, must have been either 
pregnant or just recovering from delivery during most of her married 
life. (2) The alternative is that the poems were written and sent as 
courtly compliments to Penelope, who may, after all, have been a 
friend of the family. This interpretation, which still does not deny the 
possibility of a love affair, but which (I must emphasize) disqualifies 
the last bit of evidence favoring such an affair, the poems themselves, 
is supported by the tone of the poems, by biographical circumstances, 
and by the fact that the poems were freely circulated in manuscript 
(rather than carefully concealed from the eyes of a jealous queen, 
upon whose favor the fortunes of the Sidney family depended). 

It has not been sufficiently recognized that the prevalent tone of 
Astrophel and Stella is one of wit, urbanity, sophistication, and plain 
good humor.™ To demonstrate that fact would require many pages, 
for logically one should examine all 108 sonnets and eleven songs. 
These are only a few examples. Extravagant or extended conceits— 


“ K. O. Myrick (Sir Philip Sidney as a Literary Craftsman |[Cambridge, Mass., 
1935], pp. 309-13) has begun in this direction. After discovering a good deal of wit in 
eight sonnets, he concludes (p. 313): “Sidney may have loved Penelope Rich. But if so, 
he preserved a sense of proportion somewhat better than lovers are reputed to do. The 
neatly turned compliments, the clever twists of reasoning, the teasing playfulness, the 
occasional touches of urbane irony, all reveal the courtly temper which we have learned 
to recognize in the Arcadia.” Following Myrick’s lead, R. B. Young, passim, esp. pp. 
31-38, finds satire, parody, and burlesque (all aimed at the conventional Petrarchan 
poet-lover) in many of the sonnets. 
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like the reasons suggested for Nature’s making Stella’s eyes black 
(Sonnet 7), Cupid’s replacing his broken bow with Stella’s brows 
(Sonnet 17), Stella’s exterior as a small country’s frontier (Sonnet 29), 
the poet as a “‘sad Tragedie”’ (Sonnet 45), the situation in which Love 
rides the poet riding his horse (Sonnet 49), the translating of Stella’s 
“‘eyes-speech” (Sonnet 67), the highway’s good fortune in being able 
to kiss Stella’s feet (Sonnet 84), the poet’s heart as a lord issuing com- 
mands (Sonnet 85), and Stella’s breast, “whose pants do make un- 
spilling creame to flow” (Sonnet 100)—are distributed throughout the 
sequence. In using them, especially those that are maintained for 
fourteen lines (as in about half the examples above), Sidney is search- 
ing his mind, not his heart. 

Similarly intellectual (and similarly frequent) are the puns (like 
“race” in Sonnet 26, ‘‘Deare Killer” in Sonnet 48, “death” in Sonnet 
79 and the Fourth Song) and wordplays—‘“‘Blist in my curse, and 
cursed in my blisse’”’ (Sonnet 60), ““Thou bear’st the arrow, I the arrow 
head” (Sonnet 65), “‘Sweet kisse, thy sweets I faine would sweetly 
endite, / Which even of sweetnesse sweetest sweetner art” (Sonnet 
79)—or extravagances like the conclusion of Sonnet 35, 


Not thou by praise, but praise in thee is raisde: 
It is a praise to praise, when thou art praisde. 


and the use of “day” and “night” (twenty times) in Sonnet 89. Per- 
haps the critics find Sidney’s heart “‘laid bare by his pen’”’ in sonnets 
that begin like these: 


What may words say, or what may words not say. .. 
(Sonnet 35) 
My mouth doth water, and my breast doth swell, 
My tongue doth itch, my thoughts in labour be. .. 
(Sonnet 37) 
Deare, why make you more of a dog then me? 
If he do love, I burne, I burne in love... (Sonnet 59) 


—or in the sonnet addressed to Stella’s pet sparrow, ending: ‘“‘Leave 
that sir Phip, least off your necke be wroong” (Sonnet 83). Perhaps 
we may feel “‘all the pulses of Sidney’s being” in Sonnet 63, which is 
better than many others but not unrepresentative in its charm and 
wit: 
O Grammer rules, 6 now your vertues show; 
So children still reade you with awfull eyes, 


As my young Dove may in your precepts wise 
Her graunt to me, by her owne vertue know. 
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For late with heart most high, with eyes most low, 

I crav’d the thing which ever she denies: 

She lightning Love, displaying Venus skies, 

Least once should not be heard, twise said, No, no. 
Sing then my Muse, now Jo Pean sing, 

Heav’ns envy not at my high triumphing: 

But Grammers force with sweet successe confirme: 
For Grammer sayes, (6 this deare Stella say), 

For Grammer sayes (to grammer who sayes nay) 

That in one speech two Negatives affirme. 


In these poems (and many more, among them the sonnets supposedly 
punning on “rich” and some of the poems cited earlier as characteriz- 
ing Astrophel’s love) reason and wit predominate. 

How about serious poems? Critics may nominate Sonnet 31, which 
is often held to be the best of the sequence: 


With how sad steps, 6 Moone, thou climb’st the skies 
How silently, and with how wanne a face, 
What may it be, that even in heav’nly place 
That busie archer his sharpe arrowes tries? 


Sure if that long with Love acquainted eyes 
Can judge of Love, thou feel’st a Lovers case; 
I reade it in thy lookes, thy languisht grace 
To me that feele the like, thy state descries. 


Then ev’n of fellowship, 6 Moone, tell me 
Is constant Love deem’d there but want of wit? 
Are Beauties there as proud as here they be? 


Do they above love to be lov’d, and yet 
Those Lovers scorne whom that Love doth possesse? 
Do they call Vertue there ungratefulnesse? 


One sensible critic writes: “If in reading these haunting lines we imag- 
ine Sidney consumed with a hopeless passion, we do indeed find here 
his characteristic earnestness. But we miss the polite ridicule of 
ladies’ foibles, the habit of smiling at lovers’ ways, the playful fancy; 
we miss . . . the consummate grace of the artist.” As one of the most 


“‘sincere-sounding” poems of the sequence I would recommend Son- 
net 64: 


No more, my deare, no more these counsels trie, 
O give my passions leave to run their race: 
Let Fortune lay on me her worst disgrace, 
Let folke orecharg’d with braine against me crie. 


% Myrick, p. 313. 
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Let clouds bedimme my face, breake in mine eye, 
Let me no steps but of lost labour trace: 
Let all the earth with scorne recount my case, 
But do not will me from my Love to flie. 


I do not envie Aristolles wit, 
Nor do aspire to Cesars bleeding fame; 
Nor ought do care, though some above me sit: 


Nor hope, nor wish another course to frame, 
But that which once may win thy cruell hart: 
Thou art my Wit, and thou my Vertue art. 


But here the poet is concerned with his own career rather than with 
Stella’s fastidiousness. The love element of lines 1-2, 8, 13-14 serves 
as hardly more than a framework for the uttering of grievances hav- 
ing nothing to do with love. The soberness of this sonnet is a fairly 
rare note. The prevalent tone of the sequence is courtly and witty, the 
tone of complimentary verse. 

The biographical circumstances congenial to the alternative theory 
are the following. (1) In 1576 (as documents quoted earlier in this 
paper show) Sidney was on good terms with Penelope’s father. (2) In 
1578 Sidney’s uncle and benefactor, the Earl of Leicester, married 
Penelope’s mother. (3) Penelope’s brother, Robert, second Earl of 
Essex, was a good friend of Sidney’s, and fought beside him in his last 
battle (1586). (4) In 1590 Sidney’s widow married Penelope’s brother. 
(5) On at least two occasions (1595 and 1596) Sidney’s widow, his sis- 
ter-in-law, and Penelope attended social functions together.® (6) In 
his 1603 dedication to both Penelope and Sidney’s daughter, Florio 
called Sidney Penelope’s “‘worthy friend.”*’ We know almost nothing, 
as I have said, about Sidney’s and Penelope’s relationship at any time 
before or after either’s marriage. The six facts just named, however, 
do suggest a close contact between their families that began when 
Sidney was a boy and continued long after his death. While this con- 
tact will not establish a love affair between the two,®* it does provide a 


56 Maud Stepney Rawson, Penelope Rich and Her Circle (London, 1911), p. 174; 
Wallace, p. 257. 

57 Hudson, p. 97 (see above, p. 628). The context of “friend’”’ does not suggest the 
meaning “lover or paramour” (NED). 

58 Wallace’s notion (p. 245, concerning Sidney’s visits to Penelope’s father) that 
“it would have been strange, indeed, had propinquity in this case failed to work in 


any degree the results for which it is proverbial” is echoed by several other biographers 
and critics. 
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basis. for friendship, a relationship that has often called forth compli- 
mentary verse. 

I have already mentioned the fact that the sonnets circulated in 
manuscript. To this may be added that the Countess of Pembroke ap- 
parently saw nothing in the sonnets damaging to her brother’s char- 
acter when she supervised their publication (including the “‘sup- 
pressed” Sonnet 37) in 1598. These circumstances, considered along 
with the prevalent tone of the sonnets, leave no choice between the 
two hypothetical autobiographical situations that I proposed after 
establishing some artificial premises. If we follow the critics in believ- 
ing that Stella was Penelope, then we must recognize that the sonnets 
were written as complimentary verse (some of them no more than 
jeux d’esprit),®* not as serious love poems. But now we must withdraw 
the two invalid premises, that all the poems were written to one per- 
son and that that person was Penelope, and return to the initial ques- 
tion of whether Astrophel and Stella autobiographically describes Sid- 
ney’s love for her. The effect of the argument is twofold. (1) Even if 
the critics make the unwarranted assumption that Stella is always 
Penelope, they may add no more to Sidney’s life than the fact that he 
wrote a series of complimentary sonnets to her. (2) If the critics rightly 
admit that Stella is at least sometimes Penelope, they may say no 
more than that Sidney wrote some sonnets to her. Neither conclusion 
makes for a love story; neither adds much to Sidney’s life; and neither 
adds anything (beyond antiquarian interest) to a discussion of Sid- 
ney’s poems. ' 

The ways are many in which the majority of biographers and 
critics have erred. In one or more chapters the biographers have de- 
scribed as fact a love affair between Sidney and Penelope for which 
there is no evidence. Some have found times and places for minor inci- 


5® The objection that literary works declaring sexual desire will not be compli- 
mentary to the ladies addressed may be countered by examples in the poems of Donne 
and Pope, and even in the bagatelles of Benjamin Franklin. Sir Herbert Grierson (ed., 
The Poems of John Donne (London, 1933], pp. xxi-xxii) says of certain of Donne’s 
lyrics: “They are the compliments he paid to ladies like the Countess of Huntingdon 
and others, charming because passionate compliments with just a touch of more daring 
suggestion which quite possibly these not too prudish young ladies would not resent. 
They heard in the theatre and at Court abundance of such frank speech as a later age 
would not have tolerated. It is after all convention that regulates both the length of a 
lady’s skirt and the kind of compliments one may pay her. Lady Bedford would have 
been more scandalized at the thought of going through the street in the attire of a 
Highland regiment than at some freedom of language in a kind of poetry which every- 
one understood to be purely conventional.” (Banks quotes this passage from Grierson.) 
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dents in the poems, presenting those incidents as fact; often they have 
carefully disregarded details of the poems that do not conform to their 
stories. They have distorted their accounts of Sidney’s life by includ- 
ing irrelevant material concerning Penelope Rich (necessarily exclud- 
ing other material that would contribute to a better portrait of Sid- 
ney) and by making the supposed love affair the high point of interest 
in the life. Out of these witty, sophisticated poems they have fabri- 
cated an emotional crisis for Sidney, sometimes representing it as the 
turning point of his life; they have endowed him with guilt feelings, 
have defended or condemned his morals, and have found motives in 
the poems for his chivalrous conduct. 

In introductions and essays the critics have largely neglected the 
poetry in order to tell the love story. They have misinterpreted the se- 
quence of the poems in adapting it to biographical facts; some have 
tried to rearrange the sonnets to fit those facts. Approaching the 
poems with the love story in mind, they have been unable to read the 
poems for their meaning. Thus the sequence has been called Platonic, 
or seen as an attempt to set forth a philosophy of love exalting the 
spiritual over the physical; reading the poems as autobiography, the 
critics have stressed Sidney’s chivalrous nature and the purity of his 
love. Most critical discussions of the originality of the sonnets, textual 
questions, Sidney’s use of conventions, metrical experiments, the 
artistic portrayal of moods and feelings have been turned into evi- 
dence for or against the identification of Stella with Penelope. Mona 
Wilson concludes her introduction to the sonnets, ‘“Astrophel is the 
faithful picture of Sidney’—and then quotes the well-known lines 
of Shelley, ‘‘as he lived and loved, / sublimely mild, a spirit without 
spot.’’®° She may well be right; but to base the idea on evidence sur- 
veyed in this paper is not sound scholarship. 


© P. xxviii. 





IMAGE AND IDOL: SATAN AND THE ELEMENT 
OF ILLUSION IN PARADISE LOST 


John M. Steadman, Atlanta, Georgia 


Criticism of the opening books of Paradise Lost has diverged widely in 
its approach to the fallen angels. To what extent should their declara- 
tions be taken at face value? To some commentators, the superficially 
heroic attitudes of Satan and his compeers were actually little more 
than postures; their logic was mere rhetoric, their arguments essen- 
tially “bluff.” This tissue of lies, woven to conceal the unsightly real- 
ities of the diabolical predicament—-sin against God and, in con- 
sequence, eternal damnation—should not (these critics argued) be 
taken literally. It served, on the whole, rather to disguise than to re- 
veal the true character of Hell. The primary concept Milton tried to 
convey was not the heroism of the fallen angels, but their mendacity— 
the element (conscious or unconscious) of illusion and falsehood. ‘‘Hell 
is always inaccurate,” asserted Charles Williams! and C. S. Lewis; 
“Satan lies about every subject he mentions in Paradise Lost.’ 

... it was the poet’s intention [Lewis maintained] to be fair to evil, . . . to 
show it first at its height, with all its rants and melodrama and “Godlike 


imitated state” about it, and then to trace what actually becomes of such 
self-intoxication when it encounters reality.‘ 


But I do not know whether we can distinguish his [Satan’s] conscious lies 
from the blindness which he has almost willingly imposed on himself . . . for 


far earlier in his career he has become more a Lie than a Liar, a personified 
self-contradiction.® 


Waldock, on the other hand, regarded these initial speeches as the 
true index, the correct measure, of Satan and his companions. How- 
ever frequently Milton attempted to modify or neutralize them, they 
remained the real norm of these characters on the “level of demonstra- 


1 Charles Williams, “Introduction,” The English Poems of John Milton (London, 
1951), Pp. xiii. 

2C. S. Lewis, A Preface to Paradise Lost (London, 1949), p. 95. Cf. B. Rajan, 
Paradise Lost and the Seventeenth Century Reader (London, 1947), pp. 95-96. 

* Lewis, p. 95. 

* Lewis, p. 97. 

5 Lewis, p. 95. 
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tion or exhibition.” It was, therefore, Milton—not Satan or Belial— 
whose assertions contradicted reality. 


If one observes what is happening one sees that there is hardly a great speech 
of Satan’s that Milton is not at pains to correct, to damp down and neutral- 
ize. He will put some glorious thing in Satan’s mouth, then, anxious about 
the effect of it, will pull us gently by the sleeve, saying... : “Do not be 
carried away by this fellow: he sounds splendid, but take my word for 
it....” We have in fact . . . two levels: the level of demonstration or ex- 
hibition, and the level of allegation or commentary; and .. . there is disagree- 
ment. What is conveyed on the one level is for a large part of the time not in 
accord with what is conveyed on the other. Milton’s allegations clash with 
his demonstrations.* 


The two viewpoints were thus directly opposite in their approaches 
to the issue of appearance and reality in Milton’s epic. In Lewis’ opin- 
ion, Books I and II deliberately presented ‘‘the most specious aspects 
of Satan.”? In Waldock’s mind, they delineated the “real” Satan of 
Paradise Lost. Where Lewis and Williams distinguished the super- 
ficial illusions of Hell from the moral reality of evil and the spiritual 
reality of damnation, Waldock contrasted ‘the Satan Milton had in 
mind” with the Satan he actually portrayed,® the ‘“ghost-epic shaped 
in our minds from what we know very well Milton was trying to do” 
with the “‘epic that is there on the pages.’’® For the former critics, the 


heroic Archfiend was an illusion; for the latter, he represented (how- 
ever unintentionally) a poetic truth. 

To ascertain which of these arguments is the sounder, we must 
examine the bases of both. 

Lewis’ interpretation rested ultimately on the traditional concep- 
tion of the devil as the father of lies: 


[Milton] was relying on two predispositions in the minds of his readers, which 
in that age, would have guarded them from our later misunderstanding. Men 
still believed that there really was such a person as Satan, and that he was 
a liar. The poet did not foresee that his work would one day meet the dis- 
arming simplicity of critics who take for gospel things said by the father 
of falsehood in public speeches to his troops.’ 


Waldock’s opinion, on the other hand, was based on his belief in 
the superior validity of “the level of demonstration or exhibition” 


* A. J. A. Waldock, Paradise Lost and Its Critics (Cambridge, 1947), pp. 77-78. 
7 Lewis, p. 98. 

® Waldock, p. 144. 

* Waldock, pp. 144-45. 

© Lewis, p. 98. Cf. Rajan, pp. 95-06. 
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in contradistinction to “the level of allegation or commentary” :" 


And between a comment and a demonsiration . . . there can never be a real 
question, surely, which has the higher validity .... What the comment 
really means is that Milton has begun to realize, if vaguely, that his material 
has been getting out of hand.” 


The process begins . . . quite early in the poem. After Satan’s very first 
speech comes the comment: 


So spake th’ Apostate Angel, though in pain, 
Vaunting aloud, but rackt with deep despaire. (I, 125) 


Has there been much despair in what we have just been listening to? The 
speech would almost seem to be incompatible with that. To accept Milton’s 
comment here . . . as if it had a validity equal to that of the speech itself is 
surely very naive critical procedure.” 


In at least one respect Waldock’s own “critical procedure”’ was it- 
self patently “naive.” His most serious oversight was the failure to 
conceive the possibility of an instance where the poet’s “level of dem- 
onstration” might comprehend a conscious delineation of falsehood. 
Hence he missed the essential point of Milton’s “demonstration.” 

What, indeed, was Milton attempting to “demonstrate” in the 
speeches he assigned to the fallen angels? If (among other things) he 
was essaying to convey their disregard of right reason and alienation 
from truth, then one can hardly accept Waldock’s contention that 


““Milton’s allegations clash with his demonstration.” By mistaking the 
poet’s conscious delineation of falsehood for a bona fide exhibition of 
“real”? character, Waldock overlooked the true significance of the con- 
trast between Satan’s words and Milton’s glosses on them. Instead of 
an inadvertent “clash” between the levels of demonstration and com- 
mentary, Paradise Lost embodied a deliberate antithesis between ap- 
pearance and reality, falsehood and truth. Among the concepts which 


" Waldock, p. 78. 

2 Waldock, p. 49. 

8 Waldock, p. 78. Waldock’s observation that there was not “much despair in 
what we have just been listening to” by no means invalidates Milton’s comment on 
this speech. Satan could hardly boast and give vent to despair in the same breath. To 
portray him as “vaunting aloud,” the poet must defer the direct expression of Satan’s 
despair until a more suitable occasion, when there would no longer be any necessity for, 
or advantage in, boasting. Hence Milton, quite logically, postponed Satan’s outbreak 
of despair until his arrival on Mount Niphates. 

Similarly, Waldock’s objection that Belial’s words were not merely “cloath’d in 
reasons garb,”’ but were reasonable (p. 79) is only a half-truth. Though the greater part 
of this speech was a valid refutation of Moloch’s argument, the conclusions Belial drew 
(ll. 209-25) were patently false. 
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Milton was intentionally “demonstrating” in these portraits of Satan 
and his fellow-fiends were the ideas of mendacity, sophistry, and illu- 
sion. 

Lewis’ interpretation, on the other hand, accorded not only with 
conventional demonology, but also with the principal tenets of Renais- 
sance critical doctrine. 


I 


If Milton was to pay more than lip service to neo-Aristotelian poetic 
theory, 


. .. that sublime art which in Aristotle’s poetics, in Horace, and the Italian 
commentaries of Castelvetro, Tasso, Mazzoni, and others, teaches what the 
laws are of a true epic poem, what of a dramatic, what of a lyric, what de- 
corum is, which is the grand masterpiece to observe," 


he could scarcely ignore its precepts in sketching the outlines of the 
fallen Archangel. In several respects Renaissance critical doctrine 
made it advisable to stress, comparatively early in Paradise Lost, the 
concept of Satan’s mendacity. 

Such a characterization was doubly appropriate—both on the basis 
of divine testimony” and from the nature of Milton’s theme. No less 
an authority than Christ himself had called the devil a liar and the 
father of lies: 


He was a murderer from the beginning, and abode not in the truth, because 
there is no truth in him. When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own: for 
he is a liar and the father of it.” 


Moreover, the very argument of Paradise Lost necessarily entailed an 
emphasis on this aspect of Satan’s character. In the Biblical narrative 
of the temptation the serpent’s argument had centered around a lie: 

And the serpent said unto the woman, Ye shall not surely die: For God doth 


know that in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall be opened, and 
ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil.” 


According to Aristotle’s Poetics, the poet should make his char- 


“4 John Milton, Prose Works, m1 (London, 1883), 473-74. 

% For Milton’s conception of the value of divine testimony in argument, see Artis 
Logicae, Book I, Chapter 32, “De Testimonio divino” (Milton, Works, x1 [New York, 
1935], 278-83). Obviously, the judgments of God and the faithful angels—confirming, 
as they do, the Biblical testimony—are a more reliable index of Satan’s true character 
than the statements of the devil and his angels. 

6 John 8:44. 

17 Genesis 3:4-5. See the glosses on Genesis 3 in the Tremellius-Junius Bible 
(Hanoviae, 1624) in regard to the serpent’s “fallacia” in tempting Eve. 
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acters similis (Sows) or “‘like the reality” and aequalis (duadds) or 
“consistent.””'* He should also aim at ‘“‘the necessary or the probable; 
so that whenever such-and-such a personage says or does such-and- 
such a thing, it shall be the probable or necessary outcome of his char- 
Set os... 

To portray Satan “like the reality,’ Milton should logically pre- 
sent him as Scripture had described him—as Peborns .. . xal 6 rarnp 
abrod. To depict him as “‘consistent,”’ to make his temptation of Eve 
seem ‘‘the probable and necessary outcome of his character,” the poet 
should previously establish his character as a liar. Lewis’ belief—that 
the Satan of the early books constitutes a deliberate portrait of false- 
hood—seems, accordingly, decidedly more probable than Waldock’s 
view. 

Far from clashing with his demonstration, Milton’s passing com- 
ments—the “‘level of allegation or commentary’’—were intended as a 
safeguard, to forestall the reader’s overlooking the specious nature of 
Satan’s utterances and mistaking the false appearance for reality. 
This device, moreover, had been specifically recommended by Tasso: 
. ..@ Plutarco, nel libro ch’egli scrisse del modo d’intendere i poeti . . . in- 
segna ch’al poeta é lecito di biasimare e d’interporre il suo giudizio, il qual 
prima accusa la malvagit4, mostrando in questo mezzo quel che sia utile; 
altrimente ci potrebbe nocere con |’esempio de le cose imitate, e pericolosa 


molto sarebbe la lezione de’ poeti, se ne’ passi dubbi non ci mostrassero il 
camino de la virtd, e non ci servissero quasi di guida.”° 


Il 


Lewis’ interpretation of the Satan of Books I and II in terms of spe- 
cious appearance and falsehood accorded, moreover, with Milton’s 
presentation of this character elsewhere in Paradise Lost.” Since the 
major features of Satan’s behavior in the crucial temptation scene had 
been fixed by Scripture and admitted little variation, they should, on 


18 Aristotle, On the Art of Poetry, tr. Ingram Bywater (Oxford, 1951), pp. 55-56; 
Daniel Heinsius, Aristotelis De Poetica (Lugd. Batav., 1643), pp. 282-83; Heinsius, 
De Tragoediae Constitutione (Lugd. Batav., 1643), pp. 143-44; Lodovico Castelvetro, 
Poetica d’Aristotele Vulgarizzata et Sposta (Basilea, 1576), pp. 319-27; Tasso, Prose 
(Milan, 1935), Pp. 441, 424. 

1% Bywater, p. 56. 

% Tasso, p. 423. 

™ Paradise Regain’d likewise presents Satan consistently as a forger of fallacies and 
lies (see Book I, ll. 375, 428, 430; III, 3; IV, 3, 491) and describes his encounter with 
Christ as a contest between falsehood and truth (III, 443). The learning of the Gentiles 
(IV, 319) contains no “true wisdom,” but only “her false resemblance.” Cf. also In 
Quintum Novembris, \l. 17, 79, 131. 
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the whole, have provided the real norm for his words and actions in the 
episodes which preceded and followed. Any details which Milton 
might invent to describe the Archfiend’s activities before or after the 
temptation must—according to Renaissance poetic theory—be con- 
sistent with his role as tempter in Book IX. To make Satan similis, 
the poet should delineate him essentially as the Bible had portrayed 
him—as a liar and forger of illusions. To make him aequalis, the au- 
thor should present him consistently in this role. 

On the whole, Milton met the latter requirement as well as the for- 
mer. From Book III onward, he portrayed Satan consistently as the 
“false dissembler,” resorting to a continuous series of disguises, ruses, 
and deceptions. To learn the route to Paradise, Satan questioned 
Uriel in the form of a “‘stripling Cherube.’”” On Mount Niphates he 


concealed his passions (“‘ire, envie and despair”) with “outward 
calme,” 


Artificer of fraud; and was the first 
That practisd falshood under saintly shew, 
Deep malice to conceale, couch’t with revenge. .. . 


After entering Paradise he assumed a succession of animal disguises to 
avoid detection—“the shape of a Cormorant,” a lion, a tiger, a toad. 
Detected by Ithuriel’s spear—‘“‘for no falshood can endure Touch of 


Celestial temper”—he attempted to evade Gabriel’s interrogation by 
lying: 


To say and strait unsay, pretending first 
Wise to flie pain, professing next the Spie, 
Argues no Leader, but a lyar trac’t. . . . 


A week later, re-entering Paradise “‘as a mist by Night,” he chose the 
serpent as his 


Fit Vessel, fittest Imp of fraud, in whom 
To enter, and his dark suggestions hide 
From sharpest sight. . . . 


Depicting the fallen Archangel consistently as a liar and deceiver, who 
gradually evolved his strategy and tactics of illusion with fuller knowl- 
edge of his intended victims and the potentialities of his angelic 
enemies, Milton laid the foundations for Satan’s role in Book IX; he 
made the final temptation of Eve appear ‘“‘the probable or necessary 
outcome of his character. . . .” 

. In Raphael’s account of the war in Heaven, Satan exhibited the 
same bias towards illusion and falsehood. Assembling his forces under 
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the pretence of a command “to consult About the great reception of 
thir King,” he beguiled them 


. .. with calumnious Art 
Of counterfeted truth... . 


Again, he resorted to ruse in concealing from the enemy his newly-in- 
vented cannon until a favorable moment for firing. The Satan of Book 
I, whose “high words . . . bore Semblance of worth not substance,” 
was cut from essentially the same cloth as the Satan of the later books. 
One can distinguish, however, several strands in this fabric of illu- 
sions. Satan exploited various methods of deception and for diverse 
ends. A common mode of deception was the resort to downright lies 
and disguises. Another consisted ia false or exaggerated claims, pre- 
tensions, and boasts. In some instances his arguments were character- 
ized by false premises and specious reasoning; in other cases his logical 
errors may have been partly unintentional. The persons against whom 
he practised—or attempted to practise—his deceptions included his 
enemies (divine, angelic, or human), his own colleagues, and perhaps 
himself. Though the extent of his self-deception has probably been 
exaggerated, he nevertheless appeared at times to believe his own lies. 
Such delusion was quite consistent with Milton’s conception of the 
“evil temptations” which befell unrepentant sinners,” who should 


... hard be hard’nd, blind be blinded more, 
That they may stumble on, and deeper fall. . . . 


Though some of Satan’s falsehoods thus appear to have been genuine 
errors resulting from his alienation from truth, the majority seem to 
have been deliberate lies. 

Among the vain pretensions which made him, in Lewis’ opinion, 
“more a Lie than a Liar, a personified self-contradiction,” were his af- 
fectation of divine honors and his spurious claim to regal status. The 
first of these was patently false, although the fallen angels would sub- 
sequently win notoriety among men as heathen gods. The second was 
likewise illusory, since the devils retained even their liberty to work 
evil only by divine permission. God continued to reign supreme in 
Hell as in Heaven, and the assertion of independence was little more 
than a boast. However valiantly or craftily Pandaemonium might 
strive, through force or fraud, to frustrate his intent, its citizens must 
remain inevitably the instruments and vassals of his will. 


® For Milton’s conception of “evil temptations” and the “production of evil,” see 
De Doctrina Christiana, Book I, Chapter 7 (Milton, Works, rv [London, 1883], 200-209). 
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Satan’s remaining pretensions were invalidated by the vicious na- 
ture of his enterprise. The affectation of heroic virtue involved such 
logical contradictions as a “godlike devil,” a superlatively virtuous 
vice, and a “godlike” sin.” The claim to heroic leadership entailed the 
inherent absurdities of an ethical and political order based on the pur- 
suit of evil. The principles on which the infernal society was based— 
its ‘unwritten constitution,” so to speak—involved fallacies which 
should have been obvious to any reader of Aristotle’s Politics. Unlike a 
true state, it was by nature incapable of aiming at happiness or the 
good.™ Its policy was oriented toward war rather than peace.” Its 
very pursuit of liberty could result only in deeper enslavement. The 
cornerstone of its moral and political order was a contradiction— 
“Evil be thou my Good.’ Though it possessed the likeness of a well- 
ordered state, governed by a prudent and heroic leader, this was 
merely an appearance; its real foundations were (as Lewis has ob- 
served) ‘“‘Nonsense.’””’ The reality underlying the affectation of a 
sound and stable polity was not order, but spiritual confusion. Like 
Augustine’s civitas terrena or Babylon, its essence was confusio.”* 

These pretensions to heroic virtue and heroic leadership lie at the 
root of the so-called ‘‘problem of Satan” and the accusations of incon- 
sistency which have been leveled against Milton. In raising these 
charges, however, critics have often overlooked two highly significant 
factors: 1) the falsity of these pretences and 2) their intrinsic con- 
sistency (however superficial) throughout Paradise Lost and their ex- 
ternal resemblance to conventional heroic types. 

First, through the substitution of evil for good, the moral and 
political structure of Hell has become an inverted order. Patterns of 
thought and behavior which could conceivably have proved heroic, if 
oriented toward a legitimate object, have been vitiated by their con- 
secration to evil. Satan’s prudence and fortitude have become vicious 
through his opposition to the divine will; they remain heroic only 
within a perverted ethical system where evil has become good and 
vice versa. His apparent heroism is, consequently, essentially a facade 
—shadow without substance; it lacks the essence of the truly heroic. 


% See my article on “Heroic Virtue and the Divine Image in Paradise Lost,” 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xxi (1959), 88-105. 

™* Cf. Aristotle, Politics, tr. William Ellis (London, 1952), pp. 78, 81, 83, 88, 124. 

% Aristotle, Politics, pp. 205, 228-30. 

% Cf. Lewis, p. 96. 

*? Lewis, pp. 95-96. 

% See Augustine, The City of God, 1 (London, 1950), 312, 341. 
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Second, Satan’s superficial conformity to the heroic pattern is far 
more consistent than critics have usually conceded.”® Though his hero- 
ism is only a false appearance, the appearance itself is consistent. The 
alleged inconsistency between the “heroic”? Archangel of Books I and 
II and the “degraded”’ fiend of the later books has been partly due to 
the reader’s failure to recognize Satan’s strong affinities with the 
Odysseus-type of hero in the crucial sections of the fable (from the end 
of Book II through Book X). Actually Milton invested this figure 
with conventional attributes of at least three different types of heroes: 
the Achilles-type (represented also by Ajax, Turnus, and Rinaldo), 
proud of his military valor, jealous of his honor, and prompted by 
“high disdain, from sence of injur’d merit”; the dux (exemplified by 
such generals as Agamemnon, Aeneas, and Godfrey), whose primary 
duty is command and whose office necessarily involves not only the 
direction of the war against the enemy but also the preservation of 
order, discipline, and unity of purpose among his subordinates; and 
the Odysseus-type, characterized by wiles, ruses, disguises, and de- 
ceptions—a hero who accomplishes his enterprise primarily through 
stratagem and fraud. Satan’s affinities with the two former types are 
most pronounced in the early books and, to some extent, in the angelic 
war; the third type predominates, however, in the account of the 
execution of his enterprise against man. The belief that Milton “‘de- 
graded” Satan* after the first two books arose largely from overlook- 
ing the conventional nature of this third heroic pattern. 

The resort to a strategy and tactics of fraud did not, ipso facto, in- 
validate Satan’s pretensions to heroic leadership. On the contrary, 
such military ruses as his disguises for the purpose of espionage and 
subversion, his attempts to lie his way out of tight situations, his con- 
cealment of his new weapons in the angelic battle, his choice of sub- 
terfuge after open force had proved impractical were quite consistent 
with the character of the prudent and wily hero, whose literary proto- 
type was Odysseus.” In a normal military engagement this mode of be- 
havior could be regarded as justifiable and even laudable. In a spiritual 
conflict against God, however, they became not only vicious, but 


* See my note on “Satan’s Metamorphoses and the Heroic Convention of the 
Ignoble Disguise,” MLR, i (1957), 81-85. For recent analyses of Milton’s concept of 
heroic virtue, see Milton Miller, “Paradise Lost: The Double Standard,” University of 
Toronto Quarterly, xx (1951), 183-99, and Frank Kermode, “Milton’s Hero,” RES, 
n.S., IV (1953), 317-39. 

* See Waldock, p. 83. 

| C. M. Bowra (From Virgil to Milton (London, 1945], p. 223) observed that Satan’s 
“deception of Uriel is in the best manner of Odysseus. .. .” 
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ultimately vain. Against an omniscient enemy a strategy of deception 
could be little more than a shallow pretense. 

In concealing his true emotions from his companions, in hiding his 
despair and attempting to raise their spirits with “high words” which 
he himself knew to be largely false, Satan’s resort to illusion was again 
superficially consonant with heroic leadership. The Aeneid provided a 
literary precedent in so exemplary a hero as Aeneas himself.” Never- 
theless, Satan’s lies to induce his followers to revolt and subsequently 
to continue the war against the divine will belonged to a different 
category. In both of these instances his guidance proved vicious and 
disastrous—resulting first in damnation, then in deeper damnation. 
Instead of leading, he misled; he was less Fiihrer than Verfiihrer. In 
this respect the pretense of faithful leadership was clearly an illusion. 

The irony underlying Milton’s method in presenting the speeches 
of the fallen angels resulted partly from the fact that the characters he 
was describing were either the forgers or victims of lies—deceivers or 
deceived. Verisimilitude required him to present the illusions of Hell in 
their true nature, to portray falsehood in its proper essence as a pre- 
tension to truth, sophistry as a pretension to reason, appearance as a 
pretension to reality, shadow as a pretension to substance. He un- 
doubtedly expected his readers to detect the logical absurdities under- 
lying this delineation of falsehood. Nevertheless, in order to forestall 
possible misinterpretation, he introduced his own comments on the 
spurious quality of the values, claim, and logic of Hell. Moreover, he 
also exposed its illusions through the actions and speeches of more re- 
liable characters—Uriel, Gabriel, Michael, Abdiel, God the Father and 
Son, and even (in certain instances) Satan himself. Thus the unmask- 
ing and exposure of falsehood proceeded almost pari passu with its 
development. The soliloquy on Mount Niphates revealed the empti- 
ness of Satan’s vaunts in Hell and at the same time betrayed to Uriel 
the spurious nature of his angelic disguise. Ithuriel’s spear unmasked 
him in a subsequent disguise, and Gabriel’s interrogation forced him to 
contradict himself. Adam and Eve recognized the false and irrational 
character of her dream. Abdiel and Michael refuted the apostate’s 
claims and arguments in the angelic revolt.* Finally, Messiah’s sen- 
tence of judgment on the serpent and the subsequent metamorphosis 

2 Cf. Aeneid, 1, 189-209. 

% Abdiel condemns Satan’s reasoning as “unsound and false.” Allan H. Gilbert 
(“The Theological Basis of Satan’s Rebellion and the Function of Abdiel in Paradise 
Lost,” MP, xu [1942-43], 35) comments that ‘“‘Abdiel has been the good logician, as 


Satan has been the bad one, resting his argument on false premises, while the angel has 
had the sure foundation of Scripture.” 
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of the fallen angels constituted the divine verdict as to the true merits 
and character of Satan’s enterprise—a decisive intrusion of divine 
truth into the realm of infernal illusion. 

Throughout Paradise Lost the conflict between divine and infernal 
agents, the antithesis between Heaven and Hell, possessed not only 
moral, but also epistemological significance. It served to convey not 
only the ethical struggle between good and evil, order and disorder, 
law and sin, but also the opposition between truth and falsehood, real- 
ity and appearance, reason and sophistry, Idea and idol. The literary 
force of this antithesis resided not only in the portrait of truth, but 
also in the effective delineation of error. By providing from the begin- 
ning of the poem a convincing image of falsehood, Books I and II 
established the concept of Satan which was to prevail through the 
later books—that of the sophist and the pretender, the forger of illu- 
sions and father of lies. 


Ill 


A realistic presentation of falsehood should meet two conditions— 
verisimilitude and clarity. On the one hand, it should pretend to be 
true. On the other hand, to avoid ambiguity, the fallacy should be 
made obvious to the reader. Milton’s portrait of Satan filled both of 
these requirements. It delineated him consistently in terms of specious 


arguments and false appearances, sophisms and eléwda. At the same 
time it contained numerous indications that these pretences were false 
and should not be taken at face value. 

Milton presented the fallen Archangel essentially in terms of illu- 
sion, as a false appearance or eléwdov. The phrase “Idol of Majestie 
Divine” was actually a far more significant index of his status than 
critics have generally recognized.“ The word “Idol,” as Milton em- 
ployed it here, was a technical term. In affecting divine honors and 
heroic leadership, Satan represented the sort of ef4wdov which Phavo- 
rinus and Suidas had defined as a fictitious likeness, which Francis 
Bacon had described as a false appearance, and which Plato had classi- 


fied as a gavracua (or appearance), as distinguished from an elxdyv (or 
likeness). 


L’Idolo [declared Phavorinus] é una similitudine umbrosa, e una cosa finta, 
che non é@ veramente, una forma, che non ha subsistenza, come le persone, 


* See A. W. Verity, Paradise Lost, m1 (Cambridge, 1936), 511; Merritt Y. 
Hughes, Paradise Lost (New York, 1935), p. 186 n. 
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ch’ appaiono nell’ acque, e ne’ specchi, e deriva dal verbo eléw, che vuol 
dire apparo, o rassomiglio.* 


According to Suidas, 


Gli Idoli sono l’effigie di cose non subsistenti, come sono Tritoni, Sphinge, 
Centauri. Ma le similitudini sono l’imagini di cose subsistenti, come di fiere, 
e d’huomini.* 


In elaborating his theory of the four idols of the human mind, 
Bacon employed the term idol as synonymous with “false appear- 
ance.” 


Ad Elenchos vero Imaginum, sive Jdolorum, quod attinet; sunt quidem Idola 
profundissimae mentis humanae fallaciae. Neque enim fallunt in particular- 
ibus, ut caeterae, judicio caliginem offundendo et tendiculas struendo; sed 
plane ex praedispositione mentis prava et perperam constituta, quae tanquam 
omnes intellectus anticipationes detorquent et inficit. Nam Mens Humana 
... tantum abest ut speculo plano, aequali, et claro similis sit (quod rerum 
radios sincere excipiat et reflectat), ut potius sit instar speculi alicujus in- 
cantati, pleni superstitionibus et spectris.” 


I do find therefore in this enchanted glass four Idols or false appearances of 
several and distinct sorts... .* 


Idola et notiones falsae, quae intellectum humanum jam occuparunt, atque 
in eo alte haerent non solum mentes hominum ita obsident, ut veritati aditus 
difficilis patent... .™ 


Bacon contrasted these idols of the human mind with the ideas of 


% Jacopo Mazzoni, Della Difesa della Commedia di Dante . . . Parte Prima (Cesena, 
1587), “Introduttione, e Sommario della difesa di Dante,”’ 11: eddwrov oxwades 
dpolwpa, 4 avarhacyua dyiwapxrov. xai eldos dyurécratoy, Gorep ra & Tois béacr Kal 
xaténrtpas cuvest&ra mpdowmra. rapa 76 eléw 7d yaivoua, h wapa 7d ddw 7d dyad. duolwpua 
yap c@patos Twos tori 7d eldwdov. 

% Tbid., J15. ldwha wey yap, ra trav oby dyeotwtww uystpuara. olov rpirwres kal ogiyyes 
kal xévravpo. duowpara bt ra Taw ipeotarww eaxdopuarta. olov Onpiwy, 4 dvOpwxwr. Tasso, 
P. 352, also cited the definitions of Phavorinus and Suidas. 

This was, of course, a highly specialized use of the term. Plato included as eidola 
both eikon (likeness) and phantasma (appearance). Mazzoni (§ 16) regarded Suidas’ 
definition as “troppo ristretto” and cited Hesychius’ definition of eidolon as “simili- 
tudine, imagine, et segno.” Cf. Tasso, p. 352. 

37 Francis Bacon, Works, ed. Spedding, Ellis, and Heath, 1 (London, 1857), 643 
(De Augmentis Scientiarum). 

%8 Bacon, I, 241-42 (Valerius Terminus of the Interpretation of Nature ). Chapter 
16 is entitled “Of the internal and profound errors and superstitions in the nature of 
the mind, of the four sorts of idols or fictions which offer themselves to the under- 
standing in the inquisition of knowledge . . . ” (p. 241). Cf. idem, The Advancement of 
Learning, ed. W. A. Wright, fifth ed. (Oxford, 1926), p. 162. 

* Thomas Fowler (ed.), Bacon’s Novum Organum, second ed. (Oxford, 1889), 
pp. 212-13. 
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the divine mind, in terms of the antithesis between appearance and 
reality, falsehood and truth: 


Etenim verum exemplar mundi in intellectu humano fundamus.. .. Modu- 
los vero ineptos mundorum et tanquam simiolas, quas in philosophiis phan- 
tasiae hominum extruxerunt, omnino dissipandas edicimus. Sciant itaque 
homines (id quod superius diximus) quantum intersit inter humanae mentis 
idola et divinae mentis ideas. Illa enim nihil aliud sunt quam abstractiones 
ad placitum: hae autem sunt vera signacula Creatoris super creaturas, prout 
in materia per lineas veras et exquisitas imprimuntur et terminantur.” 


In the Theatetus“ and other dialogues,“ Plato had contrasted the 
eldwdov with truth. In The Sophist he had distinguished between two 
species of the image-making art (¢eléwXorowxhy réxvnv)—icastic and 
phantastic. The latter “produces appearance (yavracya), but not like- 
ness (¢ixéva),”’ and its practitioners “abandon the truth and give their 
figures (elmAo1s) not the actual proportions [of the original] but those 
which seem to be beautiful... .”“ 

It was in this sense—as phantasmata, or false appearances—that 
Satan’s pretensions to deity, to kingship, to statesmanship, and to 
heroic excellence were, in the final analysis, merely eidola. “Idol of 
Majestie Divine,” his pretension to equality with God was counter- 
feit, like his imitation of the Mountain of the Congregation, his ‘‘God- 
like imitated State,” and Mammon’s attempt to imitate God’s light 
through the gems and gold of Hell. Though his “resemblance to the 
Highest” remained for a while “where faith and realtie Remain not,” 
this too was superficial, an empty appearance. Superficial too was his 
outward conformity to the heroic ideal of the “faithful Leader.” 
Though apparently aiming at deliverance, his enterprise could, in 
actuality, lead only to deeper spiritual enslavement. The very exercise 
of his virtues—such as prudence, fortitude—in this cause could re- 
sult, paradoxically, only in profounder entrenchment in vice. 

Hell itself was thronged with such phantasmata or eidola. The 
fallen angels, subsequently known by “various Names, And various 
Idols through the Heathen World,’ would eventually seduce “‘the 

“ Fowler, pp. 328-29; cf. pp. 204-205. 

“| Plato, tr. Harold North Fowler, Loeb Classical Library (London, 1952), 1, 39. 


® Cf. Phaedo, and The Republic, passim. 

* Plato, tr. Fowler, 0, 335. 

“ Tasso, p. 352, had linked the Platonic criticism of the sophist’s idols with St. 
Paul’s denunciation of pagan idolatry (1 Corinthians 8:4): “Quando diciamo adunque, 
il sofista @ facitor de gl’idoli, intendiamo de gl’idoli che sono imagini di cose non sus- 
sistenti; perché i] subbietto del sofista @ quel che non 2; ed in questa significazione disse 
S. Paolo: Idolum nihil est.” Cf. Calvin, Commentary on Epistles of Paul the Apostle to 
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greatest part Of Mankind” to false religions, adoring devils for 
deities.“ The double-formed monster, Sin, was an eidolon, like the 
Tritons, Sphinxes, and Centaurs enumerated by Suidas. Death—‘‘that 
Fantasm,” which scarcely “substance might be call’d that shadow 
seem’d”—conformed to Phavorinus’ conception of the eidolon as “una 
similitudine umbrosa . . . , una forma, che non ha subsistenza.”” The 
very punishments of Hell involved illusion; Satan and his colleagues 
were plagued with hunger for the delusive fruit which “‘not the touch, 
but taste Deceav’d.” 

Eve’s dream was likewise an eidolon or phantasma. Plato had in- 
cluded the “‘appearances in dreams’”’ among eidola,“ and in his first 
temptation of Eve Satan attempted 

... by his Devilish art to reach 

The Organs of her Fancie, and with them forge 

Illusions as he list, Phantasms and Dreams... . 
These Adam subsequently dismissed as ‘‘Imaginations, Aerie shapes” 
formed by ‘‘Fansie.”’ Significantly, Eve had already displayed her 
vulnerability to eidola; her reflection in the lake was an eidolon by 
Phavorinus’ definition: 
. .. una forma, che non ha subsistenza, come le persone, ch’ appaiono nell’ 
acque, e ne’ specchi.... 

IV 


Idols could be verbal as well as visual, and in his exploitation of “false 
speech and false opinion” Satan displayed a striking affinity with 
Plato’s “‘dissembling imitators’’*’—the public orator and the sophist. 
His words which bore ‘‘Semblance of worth not substance” and his 
“calumnious Art Of counterfeted truth” marked him as a master of 
the sophist’s “‘art of deception.’** Moreover, in his final exhortation 





the Corinthians, tr. John Pringle (Edinburgh, 1848), 1, 275-76; David Pareus, In . . . ad 
Corinthios Priorem S. Pauli Apostoli Epistolam Commentariis (Frankfurt, 1609), 
pp. 486-89; James Nichols (tr.), The Works of James Arminius, 1 (London, 1828), 
289-312 (“On Idolatry”). Calvin also quotes Habakkuk’s condemnation of the idol 
(2:18) as “a teacher of lies,” inasmuch as idols “deal falsely in pretending to give a 
figure or image of God, and deceive men under a false title.” 

“ The contrast between true religion and idolatry—between the worship of the 
Creator and the false adoration bestowed on the creature—was a recurring theme in 
Milton’s epic. Both Satan and Eve aspired to divine attributes. Moreover, Eve paid 
“low Reverence” to the Tree of Knowledge, and Satan’s colleagues not only adored 
their leader as a god but also solicited divine honors for themselves from fallen humanity. 

© Plato, I, 451. 

* Plato, U1, 457. 

“ Plato, M1, 445. 
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to Eve his manner of delivery resembled that of classical orators. 
Belial, whose ‘words cloath’d in reasons garb” were able to “make 
the worse appear The better reason,” was expert in the same art, and 
by Platonic standards both fiends were properly orators rather than 
statesmen.” 

Thus Milton portrayed Heaven and Hell consistently in terms of 
epistemological opposites—reality and appearance, revelation and 
illusion, right reason and fallacy. Through this antithesis the distinc- 
tion between truth and falsehood emerged in clearer focus. The true 
likeness served to expose the false; the image to discredit the idol. 

Like Bacon, he realized the value of a knowledge of fallacies. Al- 
though a true standard of judgment might provide a criterion for both 
true and false reasoning (“‘Rectum .. . et sui index est et obliqui’’),*° 
the study of elenches (a category comprising both sophisms and 
eidola) might serve as a useful guide for the detection of fallacies: 


Tutissimum nihilominus est Elenchos veluti monitores adhibere, quo facilius 
detegantur fallaciae, judicium alioquin illaqueaturae.™ 


But this art [of judgment] hath two several methods of doctrine, the one by 
way of direction, the other by way of caution; the former frameth and setteth 
down a true form of consequence, by the variations and deflections from 
which errors and inconsequences may be exactly judged .... The second 
method of doctrine was introduced for expedite use and assurance sake; dis- 
covering the more subtile forms of sophisms and illaqueations with their 
redargutions, which is that which is termed elenches. For . . . the more subtile 
sort of them doth not only put a man besides his answer, but doth many 


times abuse his judgment.” 

Milton proceeded not only by the “way of caution” but also by 
the “way of direction.” On the one hand, the divine testimony of 
Father and Son and the right reason of the faithful angels constituted 
the true norm of truth and error (‘et sui index et obliqui”). In the 
“proud imaginations” of Satan and his peers, on the other hand, the 
poet created a deliberate picture of illusion, an admonitory portrait of 
the arch-tempter’s fallacies and the eidola of the intellect depraved by 
sin. Like Paradise Regain’d, Paradise Lost delineates an epistemolog- 
ical conflict between truth and falsehood—a holy war with two super- 
natural champions, the Son and the Adversary of God. If the one is 
“True Image of the Father,” the other is no more than the “Idol of 
Majestie Divine.” 

* Plato, 11, 459. 

5° Bacon, Works, 1, 641 (De Augmentis). 

5! Bacon, Works, 1, 641. 

8 Wright, p. 159. 





THE THEME OF LOVE AND GUILT IN COLERIDGE’S 
THREE MAJOR POEMS 


Douglas Angus, St. Lawrence University 


The special problem in interpreting Coleridge’s symbols arises out of 
his unique historical position. Standing at the very threshold of our 
modern understanding of the unconscious, with a strong conviction of 
its hidden effect in artistic creation and a direct acquaintance with its 
wayward working in his own writing, he has, however, none of our 
post-Freudian understanding of its connection with the development 
of the personality. Thus, while he is aware of this power, and has a 
consciously directed will to use it hitherto unknown, as well as a neu- 
rotic personality in which emotion-laden symbols are likely to play an 
important role, he uses such symbols with an unusual naiveté, being 
quite unconscious of their autobiographical significance. This is the 
special situation that explains why “The Ancient Mariner,” ‘“‘Christa- 
bel,”’and “Kubla Khan” are set apart from Coleridge’s other poems by 
their haunting magic and their tantalizing elusiveness. It is the failure 
to take into consideration the implications of this special situation that 
makes it possible for Elisabeth Schneider to be so skeptical of the pres- 
ence of ‘‘unconscious” symbols in these poems and so intent on finding 
in them only conscious and conventional themes. 

The study of personal symbols is handicapped without some defi- 
nite hypothesis concerning the inner development of the poet’s per- 
sonality. It is the lack of such a hypothesis, for example, that makes 
Roy Basler’s explanations of Geraldine in ‘‘Christabel’”’ so vague and 
disconnected, and that results in his exceedingly dubious interpreta- 
tion of the poem as a study in homosexuality. The trouble with this 
interpretation is that it is a surface interpretation, not at all concerned 
with the strangely irrational and haunting symbolism, and therefore 
throws no light on it. Coleridge would have to know very definitely 
what he was doing if this were the meaning of the poem, and it is in- 
credible in view of his general moral attitudes that he should have 
written so openly on such a theme. He would have been so self-con- 
scious about it that he could not possibly have attained such spontane- 
ity, suggestiveness, and sheer magic as the poem contains. 

Coleridge’s unstable personality reveals definite symptoms of that 
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psychoneurotic pattern known as narcissism; that is, he had an ab- 
normal need for love and sympathy. Even his appearance retains 
something of the child’s dependence upon parental love before the 
breakaway to aggressive independence. He is unusually dependent 
upon his friends, but as is the tendency with the narcissist he eventu- 
ally becomes suspicious of being neglected and becomes overdemand- 
ing. His great personal charm, his brilliant talk, his mysterious aches 
and pains that so often seemed to come and go when he needed sym- 
pathy—these are all narcissistic traits. Mature sexual love is difficult 
for the narcissist since it involves the personal acceptance of responsi- 
bility. Indeed, such inability to face responsibility is perhaps the key 
quality of the narcissistic temperament, and Coleridge’s weakness on 
this score is well known. His odd courtship of Mary Evans, in which he 
seems to have spent more time at the knee of the girl’s mother than 
with the girl, his unfortunate, irrational marriage, and his tremendous 
inspiration under the affection and glowing praise of Dorothy Words- 
worth (they are indeed complementary types) are further evidences of 
narcissistic tendencies. Even his oral addiction to opium, psychiatrists 
tell us, is typically narcissistic. But the most striking evidence is his 
softly sentimental fixation on the theme of motherhood, which first 
appears in his earliest verse, written when he was first separated from 
his mother at Christ’s Hospital, and which continues throughout most 
of his poetry. If he has two favorite images, they are babe and bosom. 

In his letters to his friend Poole written during the summer and 
autumn of 1797, the period of his great poetry, Coleridge gives us a 
most significant account of his childhood, with all the emphasis upon 
certain unfortunate early stresses and shocks that in all likelihood con- 
tributed greatly to his later peculiarities of temperament. On one 
occasion he writes: 


My Father was very fond of me, and I was my mother’s darling—in conse- 
quence, I was very miserable [an odd and significant expression]. For Molly, 
who had nursed my Brother Francis, and was immoderately fond of him, 
hated me because my mother took more notice of me than of Frank. . . . So 
I became fretful, & timorous, & a tell-tale—& the School-boys drove me from 
play, & were always tormenting me—& hence I took no pleasure in boyish 
sports—but read incessantly. (Letters, 1, 347)? 


1 Otto Fenichel, The Psychoanalytical Theory of Neurosis (New York, 1945), pp. 
376-77. 

? Quotations from Coleridge’s letters here and later are from Collected Letters of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. Earl Leslie Griggs (Oxford, 1956), 2 vols. Quotations from 
Coleridge’s poems are from Complete Poetical Works, ed. E. H. Coleridge (Oxford, 
1927), 2 vols. 
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Here we have the unusual dependence upon the mother, the failure to 
break away and become accepted in his peer group, a situation which 
will inevitably develop a feeling of guilt within the very heart of the 
erotic impulse. No one has written more brilliantly on this topic than 
Jung. In referring to the myth of Isis wounding the Sun God Ra witha 
snake, the great psychiatrist writes: 

But the real cause of the wound was the incest taboo, which cuts a man 
off from the security of childhood and early youth, from all those uncon- 
scious, instinctive happenings that allow the child to live without responsi- 
bility as an appendage of his parents. . . . Yet the longing for this lost world 
continues and when difficult adaptations are demanded, is forever tempting 


one to make evasions and retreats, to regress to the infantile past, which then 
starts throwing up the incestuous symbolism.’ 


Where the dependence upon the mother is abnormal the situation 
is ripe for the development of violent jealousies leading to aggrava- 
tions of the Oedipus complex. We know that Coleridge was violently 
jealous of his older brother Francis, a situation often referred to as a 
secondary Oedipus complex. He once tried to kill his brother with a 
kitchen knife in a jealous quarrel, and in a fit of apparent guilt and 
rage ran away from home (Lefters, 1, 353-54). 

For serious Oedipus developments nothing is more dangerous than 
the early death of the father, for it may then seem to the child that the 
invisible arrow of his guilty, hidden wish may have mysteriously killed 
his father. At such a time his guilt may become neurotic. Coleridge’s 
father died mysteriously on the eve of Coleridge’s ninth birthday. Re- 
turning from a brief trip in apparent good health, he died suddenly, 
and when the little boy Coleridge is awakened by his mother’s shriek, 
he says at once, “Papa is dead” (Letters, 1, 355). It would be hard to 
find a more classic bit of evidence for a strongly developed Oedipus 
complex than this. Waking out of a deep sleep, at a moment when the 
unconscious would be in the ascendant, he announces the fulfillment of 
the repressed wish. But how darkly mysterious and sinister the world 
must have seemed when the wish turned out to be true. It would be a 
world perhaps too sinister, one that must be covered over with an- 
other world, a world dominated by love, the kind of world Coleridge, 
in his philosophy and poetry, tries to persuade himself exists. 

In that year, too, he is separated from his mother and his home and 
sent to the harsh male atmosphere of a London charity school. It is 
little wonder that his poetry from then on is so consistently a compul- 
sive fantasy recreating an atmosphere of softly sentimental mother 


* Carl Jung, Collected Works (London, 1956), v, 235-36. 
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love—bad poetry because it is so uncontrolled, so avidly and hungrily 
a sweet spiritual sop. 

But it is all a mask of self-delusion, not what he truly believes in 
the depths of his being; and in the breakaway from this compulsion 
that takes place in the summer and autumn of 1797, the view of the 
world that we get is one of loneliness, fear, guilt, and of a sinister evil 
at the very center of love. During this period, perhaps because of the 
inner confidence and serenity gained from Dorothy Wordsworth’s all- 
embracing affection, he dares to touch upon his real beliefs and deep- 
est disturbances. Or perhaps it is an accident that happens because he 
takes up certain old folklore subjects that seem so safely removed 
from himself, but which are replete with suggestive symbolism, and 
enable him, therefore, to reveal] his inner secret in symbols without 
being entirely conscious of doing so. 

The process actually began before the writing of his three major 
poems. In March Coleridge began his play Osorio, the very title of 
which reveals the limpid, unconscious surrealism developing in his 
art at this time, for the real theme of the play is remorse, and Remorse 
is what Coleridge later names it. If one doubts the highly autobio- 
graphical nature of Coleridge’s writing during this period, he should 
read this play carefully. It is concerned with the rivalry of Osorio with 
an older brother, Albert, for the love of a woman named Maria, a name 
suggestive of motherhood for Coleridge—‘‘Jesu, Maria, shield her 
well.” It is, in short, his old rivalry with Francis that reappears in the 
play. Osorio plots to murder his brother so that he can have Maria, 
but instead he murders another character, Ferdinand. This murder is 
completely irrational from beginning to end. It is without motivation. 
It takes place in a strange cave, “‘a hellish pit,’”’ where Osorio first dis- 
arms Ferdinand of his sword (that eternal phallic symbol). Then for 
some mysterious reason Coleridge has him force Ferdinand into some 
still deeper and darker recess from where he thrusts him down a horrid 
chasm. The whole rigamarole is quite incomprehensible until we 
realize that Ferdinand is really a father figure: ‘He would have died to 
save me, and I kill’d him,” Osorio cries, “‘A husband and a father!” 
(V, 261-62). There is a curious word-link with Coleridge’s own 
father. Although Ferdinand is a Moor, Coleridge, for no clear reason, 
takes pains to make him a Christian; during this period Coleridge on 
two occasions in his letters to Poole emphasized the fact that his father 
was a true Christian. After the murder Osorio indulges in a continuous 
wild frenzy of guilt that goes on and on and is quite out of proportion 
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to any obvious interpretation of the action. Coleridge seems here to 
have let himself go in a compulsive, irrational release of guilt feelings 
in connection with the hidden murder of a father image, all of which 
hints strongly at the presence of an Oedipus complex. 

After the murder of Ferdinand the vengeful Alhadra, Ferdinand’s 
wife, and the gentle Maria debate over Osorio’s fate. Maria would 
save him, but Alhadra replies: 


And is it then 
An enviable lot to waste away 
With inward wounds, and like the spirit of chaos 
To wander on disquietly thro’ the earth, 
Cursing all lovely things? to let him live— 
It were a deep revenge! (V, 295-300) 


But this wasting away with inward wounds is not only an accurate 
description of the neurotic personality, it is also a precise description 
of the first phase of the ancient mariner’s atonement, even to the in- 
clusion of his failure to see the loveliness of nature’s lowliest creatures. 
In “The Ancient Mariner” a vengeful spirit and a kindly spirit again 
compete for the right to decide the mariner’s fate. The same fantasy 
appears still a third time in “Christabel,” when Geraldine, the witch, 
battles with the kindly spirit of Christabel’s dead mother for Christa- 
bel’s soul. Such a repetition of a scene suggests very strongly that it is 
symbolic, and in view of our interpretation of Coleridge’s relationship 
with his mother, we may hypothesize that the two figures represent an 
ambiguity in the child’s reaction to the mother, where guilt makes him 
feel that the mother, the source of love, is also the source of evil en- 
chantment. It is an ambiguity that runs far back into myth and folk- 
lore. Once deeply instilled in the erotic impulse, it is likely to remain. 

This twofold influence, partly benign, partly evil, runs through all 
three poems. In “The Ancient Mariner,” the good spirit wins and 
saves the mariner for a life of atonement; in ‘‘Christabel,’’ however, 
the evil spirit wins Christabel’s soul; finally, in ‘Kubla Khan,” the 
good influence is already lost, a thing of the past, something he once 
saw in a vision, and evil has already taken over the soul of the narra- 
tor. Thus we have an explanation of those mysterious lines: 


A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw. 


But she is gone, as is the dome of pleasure, and “‘Kubla Khan” is thus 
seen as a kind of hopeless dream, glitteringly beautiful, but an auto- 
matic fantasy of paradise lost, and represents a last and final stage of 
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emotional deterioration that closes off completely Coleridge’s brief in- 
spired treatment through symbols of those things he wanted most in- 
tensely to say. 

There is still another curious similarity in the three poems. The 
spell, or enchantment, which overtakes the central figure is always 
associated with a feminine figure and always takes the form of a taboo. 
The ancient mariner is separated from his fellows, Christabel too is 
set apart in that she cannot communicate her shame, and clearly the 
central figure in “Kubla Khan” is taboo, to be avoided: ““‘Weave a 
circle round him thrice.” It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
this threefold repetition of the taboo theme is highly autobiographical 
in significance. 

Let us examine the individual poems. Superficially, the ancient 
mariner is as unlike Coleridge as a character could be, but there are 
psychological similarities. The mariner is wasting away “with inward 
wounds.” He is narcissistic, clinging to the wedding guest as he pours 
out his tale of woe—one recalls Lamb’s anecdote about Coleridge 
clinging to his, Lamb’s, coat button. The tale itself is essentially a 
revelation of guilt and an appeal for sympathy. For Coleridge too, who 
stands behind the ancient mariner, the poem is essentially a partial 
revelation through symbol of a sense of guilt and an appeal for sym- 
pathy. It is about a journey, a very familiar symbol of a life, a jour- 
ney that begins joyfully but enters the cold regions (familiar symbol 
for loss or lack of affection). In describing these icy regions Cole- 
ridge’s imagination first reaches that unique intensity and lurid splen- 
dor for which these poems are famous. How do we explain psycholog- 
ically this haunting emphasis at once beautiful and fearful? How 
else can we explain it except as an intensity of the imagination reflect- 
ing an unconscious urge to draw special attention to these images, to 
intensify them, to make them into something more than images—to 
make them, in short, into symbols? There follows the strange central 
act of the poem: with his crossbow the mariner shoots the albatross. 
Like the murder of Ferdinand it is, significantly, an utterly unjusti- 
fied act, and like the murder of Ferdinand it is followed by a remorse 
out of all proportion to the deed. It is clearly a fantasy symbolizing 
guilt. The mariner has killed the source of kindness, safety, and guid- 
ance. One must not overlook the hiatus in these acts where motive 
ought to be. The odd omission of any justification, provocation, or mo- 
tivation is best explained as a symbolistic device suggesting their sub- 
rational, neurotic source. In view of the bird’s mission and the pattern 
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of emotional disturbance in Coleridge’s childhood, it would seem that 
this fantasy of killing the albatross is associated with some deeply 
buried guilt, either incestuous or Oedipal. There is again a slight word 
link. The albatross is described as coming through the mists as if it 
had been a “Christian soul,”’ an expression or idea applied by Cole- 
ridge, as already mentioned, to Ferdinand, the father figure in Osorio, 
and to his own father in letters written to Poole during the period that 
produced these works. There is, of course, the story that Wordsworth 
suggested the shooting of the albatross as an appropriate act for 
awakening guilt, but the particular form is not significant; it is the 
emotional cathexis behind the symbol that is significant. It is Cole- 
ridge who loads the symbol with guilt associations. 

After this shameful deed, this irrational turning upon the source of 
goodness, the eternal witch figure appears—‘‘the nightmare Life-in- 
Death.” She it is who forces the mariner to live with dead companions, 
a situation that Coleridge manages to make seem the supreme horror. 
Like the killing of the albatross it is a strange fantasy, yet it is beauti- 
fully explained as a surrealistic symbol, a nightmarish exaggeration of 
the awfulness of being taboo through guilt. The mariner’s companions 
are turned away from him, are cold to him in the most terrifying way 
—they are dead to him. It is a fantasy that should be related with 
Coleridge’s compulsive fear, so often repeated, that he was losing his 
companions, or was being excluded from their fellowship. The mari- 
ner, however, is eventually saved from this fate worse than death by 
the gentle spirit, who decrees that he shall win his way back to partial 
release through loving all things. And so through a role of gentleness 
and sentimentality does Coleridge pursue his way through life. He 
plays the role and preaches the gospel of benign love. 

In “Christabel” the central figure is again superficially unlike 
Coleridge but psychologically similar. Christabel is gentle and loving, 
pure, without guilt. This is the role that Coleridge would play in life 
too; this is the mask he presents to the world. But Christabel, living 
alone with her father, her mother being dead (everything is reversed 
here, possibly Freud’s well-known inversion for concealment) is pres- 
ently bewitched, her purity contaminated by a guilty secret, a secret 
that really resides in the beautiful, evil woman, Geraldine, who is a 


repetition in this poem of the eternal witch figure appearing in ‘“The 
Ancient Mariner.” 


Mary Mother, save me now! 
(Said Christabel,) And who art thou? 
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Who is she indeed! What she appears to be to the adult Coleridge is 
that which bewitches and entrances all men, a lovely damsel. What 
she really is is another matter. What is most curious, unexpected, and 
illogical, is the way in which Christabel’s mother is all at once in- 
volved, and the way in which this sinister woman-figure battles with 
the good spirit of Christabel’s dead mother for Christabel’s soul. This 
whole fantasy, if it means anything, should symbolize the two aspects 
of the mother, as the source of good and as the source of evil, strug- 
gling for the possession of the child’s soul. But how significant, if this 
is so, that the good mother is dead. Nothing is stranger, more irra- 
tional, in literature than the way in which Geraldine performs her 
spell. There is surely no doubt in any reader’s mind that Geraldine is a 
most ambiguous witch, a most inscrutable, tantalizing, puzzling mix- 
ture of love and sinister evil. We don’t really know how to react to 
Geraldine. Let us listen once more to her soft words as she prepares to 
apply the evil spell: 

And thus the lofty lady spake— 

‘All they who live in the upper sky, 

Do love you, holy Christabel! 

And you love them, and for their sake 

And for the good which me befel, 

Even I in my degree will try, 

Fair maiden, to requite you well. 

But now unrobe yourself; for I 

Must pray, ere yet in bed I lie.’ 


What ambiguous language—‘‘to requite you well.” As the spell works, 
again it is the mother figure we see: 


And in her arms the maid she took, 
Ah wel-a-day! 
And with low voice and doleful look 
These words did say: 
‘In the touch of this bosom there worketh a spell, 
Which is lord of thy utterance, Christabel!’ 


“In the touch of this bosom’”’—what an unusual expression for a witch 
to use! It is strange that critics have not been deeply puzzled by this 
odd language and this odd way for a witch to cast her spell. But if this 
figure is really a mother symbol, then how natural the reference. Later 
when the spell has been cast there is still another unexpected reference 
to the mother: 


And lo! the worker of these harms, 
That holds the maiden in her arms, 
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Seems to slumber still and mild, 
As a mother with her child. 


Geraldine goes on to say that Christabel will never be able to tell 
the truth concerning the shameful thing she has seen. Ironically, of 
course, Coleridge can’t tell us either, a fact which further implies an 
identification of the poet with Christabel. It has, indeed, always been 
one of the disturbing aspects of this poem that the central act of 
“Christabel’s” bewitchment should be narrated with such detail and 
intensity and yet remain utterly incomprehensible and seemingly 
meaningless. As a symbolic act, however, its general import is clear. It 
is a revelation scene in which something vaguely sexual and horrifying 
is seen. To modern psychiatry the implications of such a scene in con- 
nection with childhood experiences would be highly significant. But 
the main point, that cannot be emphasized too strongly and which so 
neatly explains the paradox of Geraldine’s odd maternal gestures and 
her evil sexual attractiveness, is that she is a perfect embodiment of 
that ageless witch figure symbolizing a repressed, guilt-laden in- 
cestuous attachment for the mother. 

In “Kubla Khan,” where the action is slight, it is the odd elabora- 
tion of imagery that seems symbolic, the meandering river that sinks 
into caverns then gushes forth in a fantastic fountain, the fountain it- 
self or the chasm, or the strange pleasure dome itself with its caves of 
ice. None of these are simple; they have an imaginative vitality; they 
disappear and reappear later in the poem. What is most interesting are 
the strange and apparently inexplicable alterations of the Purchas 
story that Coleridge was reading just before he wrote the poem. The 
first of these changes is one of the strangest. The palace becomes a 
“pleasure dome.” It is the concurrence of the two words “‘pleasure” 
and “dome” that is so arresting. The psychiatrist Edmund Bergler 
writes with the utmost confidence that it is a breast symbol.‘ This 
interpretation is somewhat supported by the frequency of Coleridge’s 
references to the “bosom” in his other poetry; it could well be his 
most frequent image, often appearing in the most unlikely applica- 
tions. Why then should it not appear disguised, altered to fit the gen- 
eral oriental coloration that the poem derives from the Purchas story? 
It certainly seems to carry more emotional weight and significance in 
the poem than a mere image of a dome would be expected to. It 
appears once in each of the three sections of the poem, first as an actu- 


“Edmund Bergler, The Writer and Psychoanalysis (New York, 1950), p. 72. 
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ality, described in detail, then only as a shadow floating on the waves, 
and finally in the third section as a wish: “I would build that dome in 
air.” It is a symbol that fits the narcissistic pattern of Coleridge’s per- 
sonality, for the breast is our first universe, the source of the primary 
physical food and even spiritual content. If the “pleasure dome” 
should be a breast symbol as Bergler claims, then that mysterious 
word “Alph”’ (never successfully traced to any literary or geographical 
source) could logically mean “‘first,’”’ and the line read, ‘‘where first the 
sacred river ran.”’ It is interesting, at any rate, that the poem should 
begin with this possible reference to the breast and end with the refer- 
ence to that primary narcissistic symbol—milk: ‘And drunk the milk 
of Paradise.” 

One of the most mysterious images in ‘Kubla Khan” is the strange 
river that dominates the landscape of the first half of the poem. It is 
too strange a river and takes on too great a role in the poem to be 
simply a river. Its mysterious name, Alph, its equally strange origin, 
the fact that it is sacred, its odd course, first meandering lazily, then 
sinking into caverns measureless to man, all suggest hidden meanings. 
But the river is a very familiar symbol of life, as the common phrase 
“the stream of life” implies. William Steckel in his extensive study of 
dreams discusses the river as a symbol of the dreamer’s life at great 
length, and Freud mentions particularly the frequency with which 
concealed and underground waterways seem to symbolize in dreams 
the womb and sexual apparatus of the body. In the poem it is tied in 
with the familiar symbols of birth (the laboring fountain) and of 
death (the sunless sea where all rivers end) ; moreover, its early mazy, 
meandering, open course is suggestive of childhood before the compli- 
cations of repressions turn life inward. This course lasts for five miles 
(such measurements are nearly always a symbol of time according to 
Freud) before it sinks into the caverns measureless to man, a wonder- 
ful way of saying symbolically that the center of life has shifted below 
the consciousness. 

Before leaving this section of the poem, we should observe one fur- 
ther unusual characteristic of that pleasure dome and garden paradise. 
The words describing it are consistently feminine: “fertile,” “girdled,” 
“sinuous,” and “enfolding.” That last soft word Coleridge had used 
elsewhere. It is characteristically narcissistic in tone. 


With the appearance of the chasm the tone of the poem darkens 
abruptly: 
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But oh! that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover! 


The reference to the chasm seems to arouse the same emotional dis- 
turbance here that is associated with it in Osorio. Savage, holy, and 
enchanted is this place where a woman is wailing for her demon lover 
(her unnatural lover?). From this chasm comes that nightmarish dis- 
turbing fountain—symbol of birth. 

In the midst of this passage comes the reference to the waning 
moon. It is under a waning moon that the woman wails for her demon 
lover. With Coleridge a weak or waning moon is pretty clearly a 
powerful symbol for loss of mother love. The figure appears in ‘‘Chris- 
tabel”’: 


The moon is behind and at the full 
And yet she looks both small and dull. 


But the most astonishing moon symbolism occurs in “The Ancient 
Mariner.”’ At the most awful moment in that poem, when the night- 
mare Life-in-Death has won the mariner’s soul and the night is thick 
and dark, then comes the Moon. The passage describing her coming 
has forever astonished and puzzled with its mystifying error in astron- 
omy: 

Till clomb above the eastern bar 


The horned Moon, with one bright star 
Within the nether tip. 


The figure comes at the end of a long stanza that reaches a climax of 
feeling in these lines. Can this impossible bit of astronomy be a Freud- 
ian slip? It seems inexplicable, yet if the moon holds reference here to 
motherhood, how wonderful that Coleridge should put the star 
within the nether tip, ‘“‘enfolded” so to speak. Is it possible that we 
have here the unconscious yearning of the narcissist in a magnificent 
bit of pure expressionism altering the very face of the heavens? Like a 
mother, the moon holds the little star within her arm. It is not so 
strange an idea in the mind of a poet dominated by the need of a uni- 
verse essentially benevolent, essentially loving. The analogies are very 
strong for making the moon a symbol of the mother. Soft, gentle and 
benevolent presence in the sky, serenely she floats among the stars 
quietly shedding her gentle light on all below—the lovely complement 
and partner of the strong, male sun. As a matter of fact, the strange 
figure in “The Ancient Mariner” is curiously repeated by Klee, that 
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painter of regression to childhood, to whom the moon is also such an 
important symbol, very likely a symbol again of the mother. In his 
picture ““Evocation of the Mystical Ceramic” a small golden ball is 
enclosed within the arms of the moon. 

The moon continues to be present as a benevolent and hopeful in- 
fluence throughout this section of ‘The Ancient Mariner,” which 
deals with the mariner’s terrible seven days and seven nights of living 
death. One of the most beautiful passages in the poem emphasizes the 
connection: 

The moving Moon went up the sky, 
And nowhere did abide: 

Softly she was going up, 

And a star or two beside. 


The sentimental touch of the moon being followed by the little stars 
makes perfectly clear what the poet intends. But if the reader still 
doubts the symbolic reference of the moon, Coleridge himself offers an 
explanation in his margin commentary on this passage: “In his loneli- 
ness and fixedness he yearneth towards the journeying Moon, and the 
stars that still sojourn, yet still move onward.” The passage is compli- 
cated by two concepts, but the key words seem to be “loneliness” and 
“vearneth,” and they are a remarkable revelation of Coleridge’s spe- 
cial emotional reaction to the moon. Finally, if the reader still ques- 
tions the association of the moon with the mother, little Hartley 
Coleridge will set him straight. In a letter dated December 2, 1800, 
Coleridge writes: “Hartley was in my arms the other evening looking 
at the Sky—he saw the moon glide into a large Cloud—Shortly after, 
at another part of the Cloud several Stars sailed in. Says he—‘Pretty 
Creatures! they are going in to s[ee] after their mother Moon’ ” 
(Letters, 1, 649-50). 

But let us return to “Kubla Khan,” where we now come to the 
climactic figure, the central symbolic statement of the inner conflict 
and paradox which gives the poem its emotional tension and toward 
which all our study has been directed. It is a cryptic expression, laden 
with feeling and twice repeated. The lines carry a quality of almost 
puzzled wonder, astonishment and pain: 


It was a miracle of rare device 
A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice! 


A sunny pleasure dome with caves of ice is an ironical figure. The line 
seems to say that the apparently warm source of love is inwardly, 
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secretly, cold and empty of love, and when that thought is finally 
stated in symbols, the poem breaks off abruptly. When it begins 
again, it is with the figure of a damsel singing sweetly. As already 
mentioned, however, she is already lost—something seen once in a 
vision. The poet thinks that if he could only revive within himself her 
song, that is, if he could feel the inspiration and confidence from her 
love again, he would build that dome in air. With the mention of the 
word dome, however, without any Jogical connection, in the true sym- 
bolistic manner, the caves of ice return and the poem falls into a mood 
of despair, a sense of hopeless bewitchment, isolation, and guilt. It is 
perhaps the most abrupt shift in mood in English poetry—in one 
moment ful! of hope, in the next lost in despair: 


I would build that dome in air, 

That sunny dome! those caves of ice! 
And all who heard should see them there, 
And all should cry, Beware! Beware! 


If we accept Edmund Bergler’s hypothesis that the pleasure dome 
is a breast symbol, then the most curious parallelism between ‘‘Chris- 
tabel” and ‘‘Kubla Khan” follows, because in “‘Christabel”’ the cen- 
tral act of bewitchment actually involves a corruption, decay and loss 
of the bosom—that recurring symbol of love for Coleridge. In the 


manuscript in Wordsworth’s possession the lines read: 
Behold! her bosom and half her side 


Are lean and old and foul of hue. 
(Complete Poetical Works, 1, 224 n.) 


One hesitates to offer a specific reference for the damsel in the 
poem, if for no other reason than that there have been so many sugges- 
tions already made, but at this time there was only one woman, Doro- 
thy Wordsworth, who could be thought of as inspiring Coleridge.5 

It would be an inspiration to some degree forbidden, associated 
with feelings of guilt (since he had special obligations to his wife that 
autumn and the following spring). To describe this wonderful warmth 
of love Coleridge uses two figures: 


For he on honey-dew hath fed 
And drunk the milk of Paradise. 


5 The date of ‘Kubla Khan’”’ has never been definitely established. Coleridge him- 
self dated it as written in the autumn of 1797 and E. L. Griggs (Collected Letters, 1, 349) 
finds this the most likely date. Elisabeth Schneider (Coleridge, Opium and “Kubla 
Khan” (Chicago, 1953], pp. 159 ff.) finds some evidence for a date as late as 1800. 
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Is it possible that these lines are no more than a borrowed literary 
image from Milton’s Paradise, as Elisabeth Schneider would have us 
believe?* Fortunately, Coleridge himself has interpreted the first sym- 
bol for us in unmistakable terms. In “The Ancient Mariner,” when 
the recurring spirits, the vengeful and the gentle spirit, once again 
compete for control of his soul, the gentle, loving spirit is described as 
follows: 


The other was a softer voice 
As soft as honey-dew. 


The connection is thus made clear. Honey-dew, a thing both sweet and 
pure, is for Coleridge a symbol of the pure, all-forgiving and comfort- 
ing love, whose earthly form is mother love, and if there be any doubt 
about that meaning, the reference to the narcissistic symbol, milk, is 
added. 

With the writing of ‘Kubla Khan” this brief and glorious period of 
intensely imaginative creation by Coleridge comes to an abrupt end. 
Never again would he open that dark window, although he tried most 
desperately to finish “‘Christabel.” “I tried & tried,” he writes, 
“& nothing would come of it. I desisted with a deeper dejection than 
I am willing to remember”’ (Letters, 1, 643). 


*P. 264. 





A TALE OF A TUB AND THE ROSY CROSS 
Philip Pinkus, University of British Columbia 


The more we examine A Tale of a Tub the more we are astonished at 
the complexity, the reach of the satire. Swift has impaled on an image 
of madness an entire eighteenth-century world with all its abundance 
and raucous vitality. Writers, fiddlers, philosophers, scientists, tailors, 
doctors, lawyers, courtiers, mountebanks, Members of Parliament, 
highwaymen, Roman Catholics, Protestants in all their sectaries, 
even Rosicrucians are there, stuffed into a satirical suitcase. The 
Tale’s Rosicrucianism, however, has been largely bypassed by the 
critics, possibly because the Tale seems so complicated already that 
the prospect of a new level of virtuosity becomes downright alarming. 
References to Rosicrucianism have been confined to pinpointing a few 
sporadic allusions. Guthkelch and Smith,’ in their edition of the Tale, 
devote an entire section to the “Dark Authors” of A Tale of a Tub, un- 
covering many of the Rosicrucian innuendoes which form the basis 
of this article. But they do not show what I think can be proved— 
that the Dark Authors are all Rosicrucian, that together they form a 
thin grotesque overlay throughout the text, a pervasive theme. It is 
the pervasiveness of Rosicrucianism in A Tale of a Tub that this paper 
will try to demonstrate. 

From the title page on, there is evidence of Rosicrucianism and its 
occult by-products. But it is not until Section X, ‘‘A Further Digres- 
sion,” that it emerges as a unifying symbol drawing the various ele- 
ments of the Tale together in a new relationship, and giving madness— 
the madness we discover in ‘“‘The Digression on Madness” (Section 
IX)—a new dimension. Swift seems to prepare carefully for this mo- 
ment. After the climax of Section IX the last part of the Tale goes into 
a long sinking movement, like a balloon collapsing. From the opening 
lines of Section X all tension is released and the style becomes even 
more digressive, more aimless than it was before. Suddenly at the end 
of Section X, in a paragraph of seeming gibberish, the importance of 
Rosicrucianism descends on us. That is, in the middle of the Tale’s 
long deflation Rosicrucianism becomes a new peak of interest, having 


1 For much of my information on A Tale of a Tub and Rosicrucianism I am in- 
debted to the A. C. Guthkelch and D. Nichol Smith edition of the Tale. 
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the comic effect of an afterthought and making anticlimax all the 
more so. 


This discovery occurs, as already suggested, in the last paragraph 
of Section X. But let us begin our analysis a few paragraphs before 
this point, where Swift—or rather the pose Swift takes on throughout 
the Tale, that of a hack author of Grub Street—starts to itch for im- 
mortal fame. Achieving fame had always been a discouraging business 
for “mysterious writers,”’ as the hack endearingly refers to himself and 
his Grub Street colleagues, for a narrow-minded public seemed to in- 
sist that they must be dead first. Even this was not an impossible re- 
quirement: 


Indeed, the republic of dark authors [a synonym of “we mysterious writers’’}, 
after they once found out this excellent Expedient of Dying, have been peculi- 
arly happy in the Variety, as well as Extent of their Reputation. For, Night 
being the universal Mother of Things, wise Philosophers hold all Writings to 
be fruitful in the Proportion they are dark; And therefore, the true illuminated 
(that is to say, the Darkest of all) have met with such numberless Com- 
mentators, whose Scholiastick Midwifry hath deliver’d them of Meanings, 
that the Authors themselves, perhaps, never conceived, and yet may very 
justly be allowed the Lawful Parents of them: The Words of such Writers 
being like Seed, which, however scattered at random, when they light upon a 


fruitful Ground, will multiply far beyond either the Hopes or Imagination 
of the Sower.? 


The hack is prepared to forego “‘this excellent Expedient of Dying” to 


achieve his fame, and proposes an alternative plan: “It were much to 
be wisht, and I do here humbly propose for an Experiment, that every 
Prince in Christendom will take seven of the deepest Scholars in his 
Dominions, and shut them up close for seven Years in seven Cham- 
bers with a Command to write seven ample Commentaries on this 
comprehensive Discourse [the Tale].”* Such encouragement to “‘Scho- 
liastick Midwifry” should evoke bellyfuls of critical commentary, ob- 
scure whatever meaning the Tale has and bring fame to the hack while 
he lives. To give the process a little push the hack kindly offers a “few 
Innuendo’s, that may be of great Assistance to those sublime Spirits, 


who shall be appointed to labor in a universal Comment upon this 
wonderful Discourse.’ 


And First, I have couched a very profound Mystery in the Number of O’s 


2 Jonathan Swift, A Tale of a Tub, ed. A. C. Guthkelch and D. Nichol Smith, 2nd 
ed. (Oxford, 1958), p. 186. 

*P. 185. 

*P. 186, 
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multiply’d by Seven and divided by Nine. Also, if a devout Brother of the 
Rosy Cross will pray fervently for sixty three Mornings, with a lively Faith, 
and then transpose certain Letters and Syllables according to Prescription, 
in the second and fifth Section;® they will certainly reveal into a full Receit 
of the Opus Magnum.® 


At this point three factors seem to coalesce. First, the hack is a mem- 
ber of the “republic of dark authors.” Second, the most exalted of that 
fraternity, that is to say, the “Darkest of all,” the “true illuminated,” 
are the Rosicrucians.’? Third, the innuendoes that the hack offers are 
also Rosicrucian—otherwise why direct them at Rosicrucians? That 
is, the hack tries to reach his fame in the Rosicrucian manner by offer- 
ing Rosicrucian innuendoes to his Rosicrucian colleagues of the fra- 
ternity of “‘dark authors.” Surely one might conclude that the hack 
also is Rosicrucian. If this were the only evidence there might be some 
doubt about this conclusion. But we suddenly remember at this point 
that the Tale is full of Rosicrucian allusions. They seem to come to- 
gether here as a new insight into the “learning” of A Tale of a Tub, 
the “‘dark writing” of the moderns, the inner light of the sectarians. A 
whole procession of allusions to alchemy, mysticism, cabalism, Gnos- 
ticism, begins to take on new meaning: for they all may be interpreted 
as various aspects of the true doctrine of the Rosy Cross. And A Tale 
of a Tub itself may conceivably be a Rosicrucian text. 

In this new context, the magnum opus (for which the Tale offers ‘“‘a 
full Receit’’) is still an alchemical term, but with a Rosicrucian 
colouring the transmutation of base metal to gold takes on what we 
might call spiritual overtones. For the Rosicrucians, Robert Fludd 
explains,® care nothing for ‘‘metallic gold”; they want the treasures of 
heaven, “‘the spiritual splendour and light.” There are religious over- 
tones here which suggest more than a satire on learning and the Royal 
Society. To explain what kind of satire we must briefly examine the 
Tale’s text in the new light of Rosicrucianism. 

On the title page Swift presents to us the strange Gnostic quota- 
tion from Irenaeus, an invocation for divine help which Wotton in his 


5 These sections, as well as Section X, contain the major references to Rosicrucian- 
ism. 

¢P. 187. 

7 Swift’s own footnote makes this connection. 

§ Quoted in Arthur Edward Waite, The Secret Tradition in Alchemy (London, 1926), 


p. 11. Robert Fludd is one of the main figures of seventeenth-century English Rosicru- 
cianism. 
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Observations translated as follows: “I call upon this, which is above all 
the Power of the Father, which is called Light, and Spirit, and Life, 
because thou hast reigned in the Body.” (The divine response to this 
special Gnostic invocation, of course, is A Tale of a Tub itself.) Be- 
tween the ancient Gnostics and the seventeenth-century Rosicru- 
cians, however, there is sufficient resemblance for one to have been 
thought the spiritual ancestor of the other. Both claimed to possess a 
superior, esoteric knowledge of spiritual things, both believed in the 
magical power of certain numbers and other occult devices of worship, 
both referred to their spiritual understanding as a sort of inward light, 
both emphasized the profound mystery of the spiritual experience 
which they alone could possess. Further, the Rosicrucians themselves 
boasted of the antiquity of their doctrine, which suggests the Gnostic 
origin.* More important is that Swift assumed this connection be- 
tween the two and based his satire on it. There can be no other ex- 
planation of the last paragraph of Section X: 

Lastly, Whoever will be at the Pains to calculate the whole Number of each 
Letter in this Treatise, and sum up the Difference exactly between the several 
Numbers, assigning the true natural Cause for every such Difference; the 
Discoveries in the Product, will plentifully reward his Labour. But then he 


must beware of Bythus and Sigé, and be sure not to forget the Qualities of 


Acamoth .. . wherein Eugenius Philalethes hath committed an unpardonable 
Mistake.” 


On the one hand we have the Gnostic terms Bythus, Sigé, and Aca- 
moth. And in the choric comment of his own footnote, Swift shows the 
connection between these terms and the Gnostic quotation of the title 
page."' On the other hand the innuendoes of this paragraph, in pursu- 
ing which one “must beware of Bythus..., ” are Rosicrucian. And 
Eugenius Philalethes, Thomas Vaughan, is traditionally identified as 
an apologist of Rosicrucianism. Since Swift switches haphazardly 
from Gnosticism to Rosicrucianism in the same logical sequence he ap- 


* Hargrave Jennings assumes the relationship between Rosicrucian and Gnostic: 
“They [the Rosicrucians] adopted as their matter the advice of one of their number, 
one of the Gnostics of the early Christian period” (The Rosicrucians, Their Rites and 
Mysteries (London, 1879], p. 21). 

10 P. 187, 

 “T was told by an Eminent Divine, whom I consulted on this Point, that these 
two Barbarous Words [Bythus and Sigé], with that of Acamoth and its Qualities, as 
here set down, are quoted from Irenaeus. This he discover’d by searching that Ancient 


Writer for another Quotation of our Author, which he has placed in the Title Page . . . ” 
(p. 187). 
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parently makes no distinction between the two. Therefore one can 
conclude that to Swift the Gnostic invocation of the title page might 
also be considered Rosicrucian. 

There is, further, a strong similarity between Rosicrucianism and 
sectarianism. A. E. Waite refers to the Rosicrucians as “Lutheran dis- 
ciples of Paracelsus,” as “rabidly and extravagantly Protestant.’”’” 
Many of the elements common to both the Rosicrucians and the 
Gnostics are also common to the sectarians: the supreme, and in a 
sense, esoteric knowledge of spiritual things, the inner light, the feel- 
ing of exclusiveness, of being elect. Both the Rosicrucians and the 
sectarians were rabidly antipapist; they both had a literalist belief in 
the Bible. Swift, himself, links them both to the orgiastic rites of 
primitive religion—the Rosicrucians to the Gnostics and the sec- 
tarians to the rites of Delphi. Finally, Butler’s Hudibras, which more 
than any other book influenced A Tale of a Tub, provides Swift with a 
satiric precedent. Ralph, the sectarian squire of Sir Hudibras, knew 
“« .,. Anthroposophus, and Floud /And Jacob Behmen understood; 
/...In Rosicrucian lore as learned, /As he that veré adeptus 
earned”’ (I, i, 541 ff.). It seems to be a safe assumption that Swift, who 
evidently knew his Butler and his Rosicrucianism, would also be 
aware of the link with sectarianism and use it to advantage in his 
satire. In Section VIII, the climax of Swift’s satire against the sec- 
tarians, Swift makes apparent the relationship with Rosicrucianism. 
“The Learned lists, maintain the Original Cause of all Things to 
be Wind, from which Principle this whole Universe was at first pro- 
duced, and into which it must at last be resolved [the Rosicrucian 
search for the first principle, the material basis of alchemy]. . . . This 
is what the Adepti understand by their Anima Mundi. ...’’ The 
adeptus, as Butler explains in the above quotation, is learned in Rosi- 
crucian lore, the master of the magnum opus. And the rest of Section 
VIII describes the application of the first principle, the mechanical 
operation of the spirit, which can be attributed to Rosicrucian and 
sectarian alike. The conclusion is not that Swift believed the sectarians 
to be Rosicrucian but that Swift deliberately invoked Rosicrucian 
associations to suggest the tendencies of Sectarianism, to suggest that 
the madness of Sectarianism is not remote from the madness of Rosi- 


2 Arthur Edward Waite, The Real History of the Rosicrucians (London, 1887), p. 


3 P. 150. 
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crucianism. And therefore the Gnostic-Rosicrucian invocation for 
divine light, on the title page, the invocation which inspired A Tale of 
a Tub, may be sectarian as well. 

On the title page there is yet a further allusion to Rosicrucianism: 
“Written for the Universal Improvement of Mankind’’—the hack 
author’s glorious intention. Now the book which, perhaps, more than 
any other helped spread the gospel of Rosicrucianism throughout 
Europe in the seventeenth century was entitled Allgemeine und Gen- 
eral-Reformation der ganzen weiten Welt—it became almost a byword 
of Rosicrucianism. The similarity to Swift’s phrase is obvious. But 
“for the Universal Improvement of Mankind” is also a favourite 
phrase of the Royal Society, with variations like “for the Improving 
of Natural Knowledge,” “for the Advancement of Experimental 
Philosophy,” “for the Benefit of Humane Life,” all of them appearing 
within the first two pages of Sprat’s History of the Royal Society. By 
Swift’s time, linking the phrase with the Royal Society seems to have 
become a satiric tradition.“ So we have the interesting coincidence 
that the avowed purpose of the Royal Society and A Tale of a Tub and 
the banner cry of the Rosicrucians are virtually the same. Swift could 
hardly have been unaware of this. And the Royal Society also begins 
to take on a Rosicrucian hue. 

Again Swift seems to be working within a recognized pattern. One 


of the most prominent members of the Royal Society, Elias Ashmole, 
was known to be an adept in Rosicrucian mysteries. Mrs. Aphra 
Behn satirized the Royal Society in The Emperor of the Moon (1687) 
by having one of her characters, a learned member of the virtuoso 
society in the moon, be a “‘Cabalist of the Rosicrucian order.” Essen- 
tially, Mrs. Behn seemed to suggest, there was no great difference be- 
tween the two societies. And in many respects this seemed to be so in 


“4 William King in his Transactions (1700), burlesquing the Philosophical Trans- 

actions, the official record of the Royal Society experiments, writes: 

This noble Corporation [the Royal Society] 

Not for themselves are thus combin’d 

But for the public good o’ the nation 

And general benefit of Mankind. 
(Quoted in Carson S. Duncan, The New Science and English Literature in the Classical 
Period (Menasha, Wis., 1913], p. 119.) Another example is Tom Brown in his Amuse- 
ments (1700). Arriving in the “Philosophical or Virtuosi Country,” he comments on 
the virtuosos’ “great discoveries for the public advantage of mankind’? (Tom Brown, 
Amusements Serious and Comical and Other Works, ed. Arthur L. Hayward (London, 
1927], Pp. 77). 
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Swift’s time. For both the Royal Society and the Rosicrucians the 
ultimate endeavour was to reach a kind of universal synthesis. The 
Royal Society pursued Bacon’s great plan in trying to gather together 
all the facts of nature to discover the laws of the universe. The Rosi- 
crucians attempted no less. By combining “‘profound contemplation 
with keen observant faculties, the experimental with a priori methods 
[all good Royal Society devices] they sought to arrive at those realities 
which underlie phenomena . . . they sought for the substance which is 
at the base of all the vulgar metals [the magnum opus].’” To Swift, 
the Baconian natural history, the philosopher’s stone, and the magnum 
opus, equally represented mechanical efforts to reach God’s mystery, 
and were equally ridiculous. In A Tale of a Tub, the method to create 
the ‘universal system in a small portable volume” (Section V) is both 
a Royal Society experiment and a Rosicrucian nostrum. The many al- 
lusions in the Tale to the magnum opus have Royal Society as well as 
Rosicrucian overtones. Ultimately Rosicrucianism becomes a carica- 
ture of the Royal Society and its methods. By deliberately confusing 
the two groups Swift can impose on the Royal Society all the baggage 
of the Rosicrucians: cabalism, occultism, mysticism, magic, religious 
fanaticism, all these become the property of the virtuosos and the 
learned philosophers of the Tale of a Tub world. 

To accomplish the magnum opus, we have seen, is one of the 
supreme ends of Rosicrucianism. In effect, it would make the veritable 
adept the master of the Absolute and the heir of Eternity."* In Section 
X, this is what the hack author modestly claims to have achieved: ‘‘a 
full Receit of the Opus Magnum.” Closely connected with the mag- 
num opus in Rosicrucianism is “‘the supreme medicine of the world,” 
the reduction of the Philosopher’s Stone into mercurial water, in- 
tended to cure all diseases and prolong life—the universal bolus for the 
universal improvement of mankind. Surely A Tale of a Tub promises 
no less. The hack author in Section X proudly asserts that for the 
superficial reader the Tale will clear the “Breast and the Lungs, is 
Soverain against the Spleen, and the most innocent of all Diureticks’’; 
and for the ignorant reader it is an “admirable Remedy for ill Eyes, 
serves to raise and enliven the Spirits, and wonderfully helps Pers pira- 
tion.” This is the mountebank speaking. A Tale of a Tub also is to be 


% Waite, The Real History of the Rosicrucians, p. 201. 
16 Waite, p. 201. 
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all things to all men—the universal pill. The final comment then on 
the Tale’s noble purpose, “for the Universal Improvement of Man- 
kind,” in all its Rosicrucian, Royal Society, sectarian aspects, is the 
image of the mountebank. 

Ultimately, Rosicrucianism becomes one of the major unifying de- 
vices of A Tale of a Tub, joining under the same symbol the satire 
on religion and the satire on learning. And because of the popular 
association between Rosicrucianism and Enthusiasm," it establishes 
one more link between Swift’s satiric world and madness. The refer- 
ences to Rosicrucianism continue throughout the text. The number 
of wooden oratorial machines in the Introduction was determined 
by Cabalism, one of the learned subjects of Rosicrucianism. All the 
allusions to alchemy in the Tale have a Rosicrucian basis, for to 
become an adeptus, to attain the great alchemical secret, is one of the 
supreme goals of Rosicrucianism. Particularly in the Introduction, 
and in Sections V and VIII, these allusions are numerous. In Section 
IV Rosicrucianism is again manifest: 

I desire of those whom the Learned among Posterity will appoint for Com- 
mentators upon this elaborate Treatise; that they will proceed with great 
Caution upon certain dark points, wherein all who are not Vere adepti, may 
be in Danger to form rash and hasty Conclusions, especially in some mysteri- 
ous Paragraphs, where certain Arcana are joyned for brevity sake, which in 
the Operation must be divided. And, I am certain, that future Sons of Art, 


will return large Thanks to my Memory, for so grateful, so useful an Jn- 
nuendo.'* 


The link with the last paragraph of Section X, the Rosicrucian pas- 
sage, is obvious. Only the true philosophers, the veré adepti, can know 
the magnum opus which is A Tale of a Tub—only the “learned,” the 
Rosicrucian few. And the obscurity of the Tale’s writing is, therefore, 
not the hack’s attempt to convert simple, literal truth into befuddling 
allegory and mystery, nor to cover ignorance by a parade of learned 
words, but the secret “magical writing,” the signatura rerum, of the 
Rosicrucians. 


In Section V Swift links Rosicrucianism to his satire on the modern 
author: 


Cf. Samuel Parker, A Free and Impartial Censure of the Platonick Philosophie 
(Oxford, 1667), pp. 72-73: “For there is so much Affinity between Rosi-Crucianisme 


and Enthusiasme, that whoever entertains the one, he may upon the same Reason, 
embrace the other.” 


8 P. 114. 
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We whom the World is pleased to honor with the Title of Modern Authors, 
should never have been able to compass our great Design of an everlasting 
Remembrance, and never-dying Fame [the magnum opus], if our Endeavours 
had not been so highly serviceable to the general Good of Mankind. This, 
O Universe, is the Adventurous Attempt to me thy Secretary.” 


Evidently all modern authors have been engaged in producing the 
Rosicrucian magnum opus, and no one more than that most modern of 
authors, the hack, who has labelled his experiment A Tale of a Tub. 
But a certain ancient author, Homer, is a poor Rosicrucian, if he is 
one at all. “For, first of all, as eminent a Cabbdalist as his Disciples 
would represent Him, his Account of the Opus magnum is extreamly 
poor and deficient.””° He “seems to have read but very superficially, 
either Sendivogius, Behmen, or Anthroposophia Theomagica [Thomas 
Vaughan’s]’’; worse, he is “quite mistaken about the Sphera Pyro- 
plastica [a term which occurs in Vaughan’s recipe for the universal 
medicine of the Rosicrucians], a neglect not to be attoned for.’ 
Homer was certainly no veré adeptus. But the hack, who is an adeptus, 
will “supply such momentous Defects” as Homer’s, in the true mag- 
num opus, A Tale of a Tub. And the hack’s nostrum for a universal 
system in a small portable volume suggests the strange Rosicrucian 
means he adopted to create the Tale. This is the way of the modern 
writer. By using nostrums, abstracts, indexes—all good Rosicrucian 
devices for universal learning—“‘in a few Weeks, there starts up many 
a Writer, capable of managing the profoundest, and most universal 
Subjects.” The conclusion seems to be that all the Tale of a Tub 
writers, all the ‘“‘learned,”’ the philosophers, the mysterious systematiz- 
ers, the alchemical virtuosos, the occult projectors, all are adepti, 
Rosicrucian, working for “‘the general Good of Mankind.”’” 

It is in the last paragraph of Section X, however, that we have the 
longest allusion to Rosicrucianism. In this passage the hack offers the 
“truly Learned” scholars a few little occult innuendoes to make it 
easier for them to reach the Tale’s profundity. The innuendoes seem 


19 P. 123. Guthkelch and Smith (pp. 355-56) point out the Rosicrucian overtones 
of “nature’s Secretary”: “This is Swift’s modification of the phrase, ‘Secretary of 
Nature’ . . . John Heydon styles himself ‘a Servant of God, and Secretary of Nature’; 
see the title-page of The Rosie Crucian Infallible Axiomata, 1660.” 

Pp. 127. 

21 Guthkelch and Smith, p. 357. 

™ Not only Jack the sectarian but Peter the learned projector of Section IV must 
also be Rosicrucian in this context. 
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to be a small appendix to that other discovery of the hack’s, his “New 
Help of Smatterers, or the Art of being Deep-learned and Shallow- 
read,” of Section V, apparently also Rosicrucian. Yet the most pro- 
found advice that the hack gives is in the Gnostic elements of the last 
sentence of Section X. On one level, of course, the Gnostic allusions 
are sheer nonsense, reducing to gibberish what pretense to rationality 
the previous paragraphs held, and thus demonstrating once more the 
great learning of Tale of a Tub philosophers in general and the hack in 
particular. Swift’s own footnote makes the point: “. . . this is nothing 
but Amusement, and a Ridicule of dark, unintelligible Writers.”” Be- 
yond this is a satire more complicated. Whoever would penetrate the 
bowels of the Tale’s significance must in Gnostic terms beware of 
Bythus, the Father, the supreme Unknown and transcendent Deity; 
must beware of Sigé, who represents silence, thought, grace; he must 
not forget the qualities of Acamoth, the spiritual force of man, the soul 
of the world, qualities Christ gave her in her futile struggle to reach the 
light of the supreme Father. From the struggles of Acamoth to reach 
the light were produced psychic existences; from the grief and tears of 
her failure came material things. Or as the hack puts it: “A cujus 
lacrymis humecta prodit Substantia, a2 risu lucida, a tristitid solida, & 
a timore mobilis.”"** Even Eugenius Philalethes, one of the most illumi- 
nated of the Illuminated Brethren (at least for Swift’s purposes), did 
not heed the warning and mistook the nature of Acamoth.* But not 
the hack author, who is apparently more illuminated still. For it is 
Acamoth that the hack invokes in the title page, who, as the spiritual 
force of the body, represents that degree of light, of the power of the 
Father, which men can attain. And it is the light of Acamoth which 
shines over the pages of the Tale. This is why “the Reader truly 
Learned,” the Rosicrucian, can find in A Tale of a Tub “sufficient 
matter to employ his speculations for the rest of his life; and it is for 
him that the hack wakes when others sleep, and sleeps when others 
wake.”’ And if some mere un-initiate thinks that all this is gibberish, 
let him remember that here are the Rosicrucian heights. 

In Rosicrucianism and its epitome Eugenius Philalethes (Thomas 
Vaughan), Swift has two convenient symbols to comment on man’s 

™@P. 187. 

“Pp. 187. 


% Thomas Vaughan, Anima Magica Abscondita, or a Discourse of the Universal 
Spirit of Nature, ed. Arthur Edward Waite (London, 1919), pp. 78 ff. 
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ingenious pursuit of the unknowable. It is not a difficult pursuit if one 
is “truly Learned.” He merely multiplies the O’s by seven and divides 
by nine, he transposes “certain Letters and Syllables according to 
Prescription,” and lo! he will have the opus magnum, the secret of the 
universe—providing, of course, he prays “fervently for sixty three 
Mornings with a lively Faith.” In the beautiful simplicity of these 
mechanics Swift found parallels in the Royal Society projector, in the 
modern writer’s concern with forms, in the systematizing scholar, in 
the sectarian’s inner light, in the Roman Catholic ritual: the mechani- 
cal operation of both the intellect and the spirit. The fact that Rosi- 
crucianism in Swift’s day was associated with the physical more than 
the spiritual alchemy, the zeal for gold, would give a pleasant commer- 
cial colouring to man’s religious and intellectual pursuits. The fact 
that Rosicrucianism was also associated with sexual excess, as we find, 
for example, in Le Comte de Gabalis, one of the most popular Rosicru- 
cian satires of the day, makes the pursuit even more interesting. 

If you pursue the stars too intently, Swift says, your lower parts 
will betray you into a ditch. 
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Anne Milton, sister of the poet John Milton, married Edward Phillips 
on 22 November 1623 at St. Stephen’s, Walbgook.' About eight years 
later Phillips, having fathered two surviving sons, Edward and John, 
died and was buried 25 August 1631 in the parish of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields.’ His will, witnessed by John Milton, Sr., and Henry Rothwell 
on 12 August 1631, was proved 12 September 1631 by Anne Phillips, 
relict, the probate record placing Phillips in the same parish.’ Accord- 
ing to the younger Edward Phillips’ life#»f Milton, Anne thereafter 
married Thomas Agar, an intimate friend of her dead husband and his 
successor in the post of Deputy Clerk of the Crown in Chancery, and 
had by him two daughters, Mary, who died very young, and Ann, still 
living in 1694.‘ There is a will of a ““Thomas Agar, of London, gentle- 
man,’’ dated ro June 1671, the contents of which establish that the de- 


viser was the Thomas Agar married to Anne Milton Phillips. For the 
principal beneficiary was a daughter Ann, and another beneficiary was 
the deviser’s ‘‘son-in-law” Edward Phillips, that is to say, Agar’s 
stepson and John Milton’s nephew. A third beneficiary was “my 
dear brother Doctor Rugeley.’® The deviser of the will, or Anne 
Milton’s second husband, must also have been the Thomas Agar 
named in the London Rugeleys’ pedigree of 1633, for here “Thomas 


Agar gent.” appears as the son-in-law of Dr. Thomas Rugeley and 


the brother-in-law of Luke Rugeley,® who, as will be shown later, 


1 The Registers of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, and St. Benet Sherehog, London, ed. 
W. Bruce Bannerman, Harleian Society Publications, Registers, xtrx (London, 1919), 
60. 

2 The Register of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, ed. J. V. Kitto, Harleian Society Pub- 
lications, Registers, xvi (London, 1936), 262. 

% J. Milton French, The Life Records of John Milton (New Brunswick, N. J., 
1949-56), I, 242-43. 

‘ The Early Lives of Milton, ed. Helen Darbishire (London, 1932), p. 53. 

5 David Masson, The Life of John Milton (New York, 1946), v1, 771-74. 

®* The Visitation of London, Anno Domini 1633, 1634, and 1635, Made by Sir 
Henry St. George, ed. Joseph Jackson Howard, Harleian Society Publications, xv 
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became an eminent physician. In the Rugeley pedigree of 1633 
Thomas Agar was described as the husband of Dr. Thomas Rugeley’s 
only daughter Mary and father of “Anne only dau’r.” Using this 
record, Masson assumed that Mary Rugeley Agar was alive in 1633 
and that Thomas Agar married the widow Anne Milton Phillips 
sometime between 1633 and 1637.’ This dating can now be shown 
to be inaccurate. In the parish register of St. Dunstan in the East, 
London, under marriages appears the entry: “Thomas Agar & Anna 
Phillips,” dated 5 January 1631/2.* Does this date mean that Anne 
Phillips was Agar’s first wife? Between this date and the date of 
the Rugeley pedigree, 1633, at the most just about twenty-four 
months, there was insufficient time for Anne Phillips Agar to bear two 
daughters, Mary and Ann, ior Agar to marry Mary Rugeley, and for 
Mary Rugeley Agar to bear a daughter. The obvious conclusion is 
that Anne Phillips was Agar’s second wife and that Mary Rugeley 
Agar died before 5 January 1632. Further evidence supporting this 
conclusion is that Thomas Agar’s daughter Ann by Anne Phillips was 
still living in 1694, and Agar would assuredly not have named Mary 
Rugeley’s daughter Anne with a daughter of the same name already in 
the family. Moreover, that Dr. Thomas Rugeley noted Anne as the 
only daughter of Mary Rugeley Agar suggests that in 1633 Mary was 
dead. If she were alive to bear more children, the description would 
have been not only undesirable but also highly susceptible of error. 
Thomas Agar, then, succeeded Edward Phillips not only as Deputy 
Clerk of the Crown but also as husband of Anne and father of the two 
Phillips boys. Further records enable us to pursue the Agars some- 
what farther. In the parish records of Kensington, county of Middle- 
sex, appears the following baptismal entry, dated 10 October 1632: 
““Mary d. of M' Thomas & An Egar of Brumpton.’”® No record of the 
baptism of the second daughter, Ann, has been located, but the year 
of her birth is tentatively established as 1636, since her age was given 
as twenty-six in her marriage license, dated 29 December 1662.!° 





(London, 1883), 216. Notations according to 1633 give the date of composition of the 
pedigree. 

7 Masson, 1, 635-38; II, 100. 

8 The Register of St. Dunstan in the East, London, 1558-1654, ed. A. W. Hughes 
Clarke, Harleian Society Publications, Registers, txrx (London, 1939), 115. 

* The Parish Register of Kensington, Co. Middlesex, ed. F. N. MacNamara and 
A. Story-Maskelyne, Harleian Society Publications, Registers, xvi (London, 1890), 25. 

10 Allegations for Marriage Licences Issued from the Faculty Office of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury at London 1543 to 1869, ed. George J. Armytage, Harleian Society Pub- 
lications, xxtv (London, 1886), 67. 
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If one re-examines the marriage record of Anne Phillips and 
Thomas Agar, he is struck by two somewhat unusual facts, the date 
and the place of the marriage. The marriage, solemnized during an 
interdicted period, that is, between Advent Sunday (31 November 
1631) and the Octave of Epiphany (13 January 1632), required a spe- 
cial dispensation or license from the Archbishop of Canterbury. Also, 
according to Article 104 of the canon laws of 1603, widow(er)s, al- 
though not requiring banns, did require a license to marry which 
named their parishes and the place of the ceremony. Unhappily, no 
record of the license for the Anne Phillips-Thomas Agar marriage 
exists, for the complete record of marriage licenses begins 15 October 
1632, and the two precedent random volumes cover only the period 
from 1543 to 1575.) That the marriage took place during this inter- 
dicted period, a period of Christian devotion and celebration when 
marriages, as a rule, were not permitted, and only slightly more than 
four months after Anne Phillips became a widow suggests that the 
principals desired a speedy union. This speed testifies to Agar’s in- 
timacy with the Phillipses and the Miltons and suggests that Anne 
Phillips and her parents saw an urgent need to provide for Anne’s 
future outside the family circle. The place of the marriage also suggests 
that Anne’s circumstances and those of the Miltons demanded such 
provision. Commonly a marriage took place in the parish of either the 
bride or the groom.” Since as late as August, 1631, Anne Phillips was 
resident in St. Martin-in-the-Fields and there is no reason to suppose 
that she had moved to St. Dunstan in the East, the latter parish was 
probably Agar’s. The parish records indicate that Agars were located 
there. Most important, they contain the baptismal records of two sons 
of a Thomas Agar, William and James, baptized respectively 25 
October 1599 and 29 September 1601." The father of the Thomas 
Agar who married Anne Phillips was Thomas Agar, Sr., member of the 
Inner Temple, who died before 1636." His son Thomas Agar, Jr., who 
was the Deputy Clerk of the Crown and Anne Milton Phillips’ hus- 
band, died at the age of seventy-six on 1 November 1673, according to 

" Allegations for Marriage Licenses. 

2 The Book of Common Prayer, and Administration of the Sacraments: and Other 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Church of England, with the Psalter or Psalmes of David 
(Cambridge, 1635), sig. Ds’. 


3 The Register of St. Dunstan in the East, London, 1558-1654, pp. 32-33. 


“ Middle Temple Records, ed. Charles Henry Hopwood (London, 1904-1905), 
11, 850. 
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his monument in Temple Church, London, and thus was born in 
1597. The above sons of a Thomas Agar, William and James, born in 
1599 and 1601, may have been Thomas Agar, Jr.’s younger brothers. 
Why was Anne not married in her own parish? Why was haste so 
necessary that the principals felt impelled to marry during an inter- 
dicted period? An answer to these questions demands a partial recon- 
struction of Anne’s life before 5 January 1632, including what can be 
learned of Agar’s role therein. This reconstruction bears directly upon 
the question of the suburban residences of the Miltons. 

Aubrey testifies that John Milton, Sr., besides occupying a house 
in Bread Street called the Spread Eagle, had another house in Bread 
Street, called the Rose, and other houses in other places.'* Of course, 
some of these houses may have been merely investments, but no 
doubt some were Milton residences. Harris Fletcher has made a major 
contribution to the subject of the Milton residences in and around 
London before 1637 and the domestic arrangements of the family. 
Fletcher has shown conclusively that although the Milton family re- 
tained the Spread Eagle in Bread Street as a commercial and residen- 
tial location until at least 1637, it also acquired one suburban residence 
and perhaps two such residences before John Milton, Sr., moved to 
Horton, such home or homes being at first used primarily in the 
summer and the autumn, but as time passed being used for longer 
periods and at last totally. Fletcher has dated the acquisition of such 
additional quarters as sometime before 1625, in 1623 or 1624, or per- 
haps even before Anne Milton’s marriage in November, 1623. Fletch- 
er’s argument may be divided into two parts. Examining John 
Milton’s various letters and poems, from the Latin letter to Thomas 
Young, dated London, 26 March 1625,!" to the Latin letter to Charles 


18 [Edward Hatton], A New View of London (London, 1708), 11, 567. 

6 The Early Lives of Milton, p. 1. 

17 In this letter Milton uses the phrase “the haunts of the Muses,” which Fletcher 
takes as a suburban residence, not Cambridge, for Milton speaks of returning to this 
place and he certainly would not have used the word rediero to refer to the place where 
he had just enrolled on 12 February 1624/5 and where he wou!d take up residence on 
9 April 1625. 

Fletcher’s argument does not follow, however, if one accepts William R. Parker’s 
dating of the letter as 1627 (“Milton and Thomas Young, 1620-1628,” MLN, tut 
[June, 1938], 399-407). W. Arthur Turner and Alberta T. Turner conclude that the 
haunts of the Muses is Cambridge on the following grounds: first, that the probable 
date of the letter is 1627; second, that in “Elegia Prima ad Carolum Diodatum,” 
written while Milton was debarred from Cambridge, he speaks of his present residence 
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Diodati, dated London, 23 September 1637, Fletcher employs the dis- 
tinctions that Milton made between the Latin equivalents of city and 
suburbs and country and Milton’s references to a place which the poet 
called ‘‘the haunts” or ‘“‘the bowers of the Muses” to demonstrate that 
the Miltons must have had a suburban residence by 1625 and that 
references to it ceased by 1637. One reason for acquiring such quarters 
might have been the increasing virulence of the plague in the city, 
which reached a peak in 1625. Besides, that John Milton, Sr., was by 
1625 already launched upon turning some of his business over to part- 
ners suggests his gradual retirement from business in the city and re- 
moval to suburban life. The second part of Fletcher’s argument lo- 
cates such a suburban residence in Hammersmith, where John Milton, 
Sr., according to court records, was in legal residence in September, 
1632, and on 8 January 1634/5. Fletcher concludes that either there 
was one suburban Milton home before Horton, located in Hammer- 
smith, or there were two, one not too far from the St. Paul’s area, ac- 
quired before 1623, and another, the one in Hammersmith, acquired 





in the city of London as ill-suited to the Muses, presumably implying that Cambridge 
is conducive to poetic inspiration; and, third, that the bowers of the Muses mentioned 
in the letter to Alexander Gill, dated Cambridge, 2 July 1628, must be Cambridge 
because of the similarity of the phrasing and because in a letter to Thomas Young, 
dated 21 July 1628, Milton states that he intends to spend at least part of his long 


vacation at Cambridge (Complete Prose Works of John Milton, ed. Don M. Wolfe, 1 
[New Haven, 1953], 312, n.; 314, n.). This argument is by no means conclusive. 

The second supporting reasen simply does not hold up when we read in the first 
elegy to Charles Diodati the lines wherein Milton clearly describes Cambridge as un- 
congenial to votaries of Phoebus. 


Jam nec arundiferum mihi cura revisere Camum, 
Nec dudum vetiti me laris angit amor. 

Nuda nec arva placent, umbrasque negantia molles, 
Quam male Pheebicolis convenit ille locus! 


The third argument becomes doubtful when we find Milton, in his letter to Alex- 
ander Gill, dated Cambridge, 2 July 1628, commenting upon the ignorance of his 
fellow-students and his lack of associates in Cambridge. “Atque ego profecto cum 
nullos fere studiorum consortes hic reperiam, Londinum recta respicerem, nisi per 
justitium hoc estivum in otium alte Literarium recedere cogitarem, & quasi Claustris 
Musarum delitescere” (The Works of John Milton, ed. Frank Allen Patterson, xm 
[New York, 1936], 12). Further, the present writers cannot find between the lines of 
the letter to Thomas Young, dated 21 July 1628, the statement that Milton intended 
to spend some time at Cambridge during the long vacation. It would seem, therefore, 
that Cambridge was not “the haunts of the Muses,” nor London either, but rather a 
suburban home in which Milton was living as early as 1627 and perhaps as early as 
March, 162s. 
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sometime before 1632. Fletcher finds the former possibility, one sub- 
urban home in Hammersmith, the more plausible.'* 

Although for lack of evidence Fletcher was inclined to believe that 
the Miltons had only one suburban home—that in Hammersmith— 
the present writers have evidence, consisting of deeds and a partial re- 
construction of the life of Anne Milton, that strongly supports the 
Milton family’s having occupied another suburban residence, prior to 
the Hammersmith period, located in the parish of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields. Furthermore, the events in Anne’s life from 1631 to 1632 sub- 
stantiate the existence of the Hammersmith suburban home. 

There is a deed of payment for sale of property in the suburban 
parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, ‘the Covennte garden on the north 
and the Kinges high way on the south,” dated 25 May 1627, by 
Anthony Rudd to “John Milton thelder Citizen and Scrivener of 
London and John Milton the younger of the Uni¥sitie of Cambridge 
sonne of the said John Milton thelder.” This house is cited as “now of 
late in the tenure or occupacon of Mathew Lyster,’® who is again 
cited as tenant in a second deed of payment for the same property be- 
tween Ann Westrawe and John Milton, Sr., on 23 June 1627.?° Both 
John Miltons sold this property to Sir Mathew Lyster according to a 
writ of sale, dated 15 April 1638.” Lyster’s remaining as tenant for one 
month after the first transaction and his buying the property in 1638 
raise the possibility that he continued to be a tenant after the Miltons 
bought the property. Nevertheless, did the Milton family acquire the 
premises for its personal use? First, references to the tenancy of 
Lyster do not negate possible residence by the Miltons since owners 
seldom, at this time, resided by themselves in a house. Second, the 
fact that the father and the son are on equal footing in the deed of 
payment would lead to the conclusion that this was not a mere trans- 
action with John Milton, Sr., in his capacity as scrivener, as inter- 
mediary, but instead a transferral of property to the Milton family for 
personal use. But was this residence Milton’s “haunts of the Muses,” 
a phrase dating presumably from 26 March 1625, in view of the date 


18 “Milton’s E Nostro Suburbano,” JEGP, 11 (April, 1952), 154-59; and The 
Intellectual Development of John Milton (Urbana, Ill., 1956), 1, 405-13. The same con- 
clusion is reached in Paul E. Grabill, ‘“Milton’s Residences and Real Estate Holdings,” 
unpublished dissertation, University of Illinois, 1953, pp. 55-56. 

1 French, 1, 131-33. 

2 French, I, 143-44. 

1 French, 1, 363-65. 
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of purchase, 25 May 1627? It could have been, for it is also possible 
that the Miltons, following the pattern of Sir Mathew Lyster as de- 
scribed above, were subletting tenants in this house or prior con- 
tractors for sale even before they bought it. A prior tenancy, begin- 
ning let us say early in 1625, would accommodate the original dating 
of Milton’s letter to Thomas Young and the presumed date of com- 
position of “‘Elegia Prima ad Carolum Diodatum,” the spring of 1626. 

Turning to the events in Anne Milton’s life, one finds a substantial 
reason why the father and the son should acquire an additional home 
in the parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. Anne Milton married Ed- 
ward Phillips on 22 November 1623 and went to live, according to 
Wood, in the Strand near Charing Cross within the Liberty of West- 
minster.” This location, of course, was near the Crown office, Phillips’ 
place of occupation. Their residence in St. Martin-in-the-Fields from 
January, 1625, to August, 1631, is proved by entries in the parish 
registers. The following vital statistics in the registers record the his- 
tory of their first three children: John, baptized 16 January 1624/5 
and buried 15 March 1628/9; Anne, baptized 12 January 1625/6 and 
buried 22 January 1627/8; and Elizabeth, baptized g April 1628 and 
buried 19 February 1630/1.¥ The records of the birth of Edward, born 
August, 1630, and that of John, born October, 1631, do not appear in 
the parish register; we know their approximate birth dates only from 
Milton’s entries in the family Bible. Despite this hiatus in the parish 
records, we know that the Phillips family continued in this locality 
until Edward Phillips, the husband, was buried in the parish 25 
August 1631, and the probate record of his will places him in the same 
parish. 

A home for the Phillipses in this parish tallies with the location of 
their residence as given by Wood and with the location of the property 
bought by the two John Miltons on 25 May 1627 in the parish. The 
Milton house lay in an area bounded on the north by Covent Garden, 
which ran from St. Martin’s Lane to Drury Lane, and on the south by 
the King’s Highway, which was another name for the Strand, the king 
traveling the Strand to go from Westminster Palace to the Palace on 
the Fleet. The Strand and St. Martin’s Lane intersected at Charing 
Cross. In the acute angle formed by the intersection of these two 


® Anthony 4 Wood, Athenae Oxonienses, ed. Philip Bliss (London, 1813-20), Iv, 
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streets, at the apex of which was Charing Cross, was located the parish 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. These facts suggest two possibilities. 
First, the Milton property acquired in 1627 under circumstances indi- 
cating that it was intended for the use of the family was the Milton 
residence and the Phillipses lived nearby. Or, second, this residence 
was, in fact, the home of the Phillips family and, as such, may very 
well have served as suburban quarters for the Miltons at least part of 
the time, according to the residential references of John Milton, Jr., 
already discussed. The present writers are inclined to accept the sec- 
ond possibility because it explains more adequately than does the 
first, certain events in Anne’s subsequent history, which will be dis- 
cussed later. It is quite possible also that the Miltons and the Phillipses 
were living as tenants at this address even before 1627, in view of the 
date of baptism of the first Phillips child recorded, 16 January 1625. 
Indeed, the date may have been even earlier, coincident with the 
marriage of Anne Milton to Edward Phillips on 22 November 1623. 
The Lyster tenancy presents no obstacle. Edward Phillips, or, for that 
matter, even Milton, Sr., could have sublet the premises from Lyster. 
Precedent for this arrangement lay in the fact that Milton, Sr., sublet 
the Spread Eagle, or more properly his apartments in the White 
Bear, from Sir Baptist Hicks.™ 

One other item of evidence appears trifling and only remotely 
relevant at first glance, but it becomes more significant and much less 
coincidental as one becomes aware of the personal interconnections 
possible. The tenant on the Milton premises in St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields and the eventual owner of the property was Mathew Lyster, a 
physician. In the parish register of St. Dunstan in the East appears 
under marriages the following entry: ‘‘1625 June 2 Mathew Lister and 
Jane Gostick.’™ Since this was presumably Thomas Agar’s parish, it 
is possible that he provided the link between the Miltons and Lyster. 
What role did Agar play in the lives of the Miltons before his marriage 
to Anne Milton? We know that he was an intimate friend of Edward 
Phillips; as such, he assuredly associated with the Miltons in the 
1620’s. In addition, his will shows that he continued his close associa- 
tion with the Rugeleys even after his first wife’s death. Since Agar was 


* Noel Blakiston, ““Milton’s Birthplace,” London Topographical Record, xtx, No. 
80 (1947), 6-12. 


% The Register of St. Dunstan in the East, London, 1558-1654, p. 112. The present 
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intimate with the Rugeleys, it is more than a possibility that the 
Phillipses and the Miltons knew the Rugeleys. Besides, Agar’s father- 
in-law, Dr. Thomas Rugeley, was well known as a musician* and so 
was probably thrice welcome in the Milton household. Also Dr. 
Rugeley’s son and Agar’s brother-in-law, Luke Rugeley, destined to 
become an eminent and famous physician,” having been a pensioner 
at St. Catharine’s, Cambridge, as of 14 May 1631, was admitted as an 
undergraduate on 28 March 1633 to Christ’s College, Cambridge,” 
Milton’s college. Given the common tendency of members of a pro- 
fession to gravitate together, it is quite possible that Dr. Mathew 
Lyster knew Dr. Thomas Rugeley and in turn the Agars, the Phil- 
lipses, and the Miltons. Perhaps Lyster became a tenant in the house 
in St. Martin-in-the-Fields upon his marriage on 2 June 1625 because 
of these connections, assuming that the Phillipses were already ten- 
ants and the Miltons part-time tenants and/or prior contractors for 
sale even as early as 1623. Or perhaps Lyster, already a tenant in the 
house before 1625, brought the property to the attention of the Phil- 
lipses and the Miltons, who, in turn, sublet from Lyster. 

Too, the history of the area independent of the personal fortunes 
of the Miltons runs parallel to the residential history of the family. St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields was clearly suburban in the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century; royal attempts were made to arrest building in 
the area from 1625 to 1630. However, the population had increased 
enough by 1607 to warrant expansion of the parish church, and it con- 
tinued to increase. From 1623 to 1631 the parish was a very fashion- 
able residential area. It would seem that eventually overcrowding set 
in. The remaining open space in the parish, called Leicester Fields, 
gave way to urbanization when on 14 August 1632 the Ear! of Leices- 
ter was g'ven permission to build in Leicester Fields.** It would seem 
logical that about this time, residents who valued open space and pure 
air would move farther out. History substantiates this conjecture. To 
the west of London, Kensington was growing. Even farther west, 


%* William Munk, The Roll of the Royal College of Physicians of London (London, 
1878), 1, 180. 

27 Munk, 1, 268. 
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1910), I, 425. 
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Hammersmith was granted its own church in 1631 to accommodate 
its increased population.*° 

Although the property in St. Martin-in-the-Fields was not sold to 
Sir Mathew Lyster until 15 April 1638, evidence, as given by Fletcher, 
indicates a move to suburban Hammersmith by the Miltons by or be- 
fore 1631. One wonders whether the motive for removing farther out 
of the city into Hammersmith was the pursuit of a less crowded neigh- 
borhood, in view of the growth of building in St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
or the pursuit of less crowded living quarters for the Miltons, in view 
of the growth of the Phillips family, assuming that both families lived 
in the same house. By the beginning of 1631, the first two Phillips 
children had died in early childhood, but there were now in the house 
Elizabeth, somewhat over two years of age and perhaps ailing, since 
she was to be buried 19 February 1631, and Edward, less than a year 
old; and an unborn child was expected around October, 1631. Or per- 
haps that 1630 had been another plague year induced the removal. If 
it is true that the Miltons had acquired a new suburban home or even 
had moved to Hammersmith by the early part of 1631, Anne Milton 
Phillips, upon the death of her husband in August, 1631, would have 
been left without the comfort and aid of her relatives in her bereave- 
ment and imminent confinement and with the burden of her year-old 
son to care for. Impelled also by the fact that 1630 had been a plague 
year, might not Anne have joined her family in Hammersmith with 
her child at the end of August to bear her second surviving son John, 
born in October, 1631? Her temporary residence in Hammersmith 
would account for her being married in her second husband’s parish, 
St. Dunstan in the East, where probably they spent the first months 
of their married life. The situation as now outlined would also account 
for the speed with which the marriage was concluded. Thomas Agar 
was a widower probably with one child to be cared for. He was well 
known to the family. Anne was a widow burdened with two infants 
and financial provision would have to be made for her. Perhaps also 
the house in Hammersmith, acquired before Phillips’ death and hence 
not in the expectation of Anne’s residence there with her two infants, 
was too small to accommodate such a population, especially in view of 
the anticipated arrival of John Milton following upon his leaving 


% Thomas Faulkner, The History and Antiquities of the Parish of Hammersmith 
(London, 1839), pp. 96-08. 
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Cambridge. Hence, circumstances favored the marriage and may have 
demanded that Anne be provided with her own establishment as soon 
as possible. 

The Agars’ removal to Brompton by 10 October 1632, the bap- 
tismal date of their first child, followed the migratory pattern of the 
Miltons. Brompton was in the suburban village of Kensington to the 
west of London, a pleasant refuge from the noise and smells of the 
city, not inconveniently far from Westminster, Agar’s place of occupa- 
tion, which could be reached by barge or coach." Besides, Brompton™ 
immediately adjoined Hammersmith, a little farther west, where we 
know that John Milton, Sr., was legally resident in September, 1632. 
Thus, the Agars could enjoy the advantages of suburban life with 
accessibility to both Westminster and Hammersmith. How long they 
remained in Kensington the record does not show. Presumably, since 
the parish registers do not record the baptism of their second daughter 
in 1636, they had by this year moved elsewhere. Their further ad- 
ventures must be reserved for another telling. 


* Judith D. Giullum Scott, The Story of St. Mary Abbots, Kensington (London, 
1942), p. 163. 

* It is possible that Thomas Agar’s brother John followed Thomas into Kensing- 
ton. Under baptisms we find this entry, dated 14 November 1634: “An d. of Marye & 
John Ager.”’—The Parish Register of Kensington, Co. Middlesex, p. 20. 





CHAUCER’S GUILDSMEN AND THEIR FRATERNITY 
Thomas Jay Garbdty, University of Michigan 


The guildsmen have always presented an interesting problem to 
Chaucer scholars. Tempting is the compactness of the topic. The stu- 
dent is able to work with eighteen lines of the Prologue to the Canter- 
bury Tales,’ which form the sole raw material for his research. Yet a 
wealth of questions arise out of this short paragraph: Who are the 
guildsmen? To what kind of a guild do they belong? Why are these 
particular crafts chosen? Is it possible to specify their guild by name? 

Of past research, E. P. Kuhl’s article? of 1916 is still accepted as 
valid today by most scholars; in brief his theory is the following. The 
Prologue, written between the generally accepted dates of 1386-88, 
was composed during an important period in the political history of 
London. The struggle of Chaucer’s patron, John of Gaunt, and the 
nonvictualing trades under his protection against the victualing 
trades, led by Mayor Nicholas Brembre and under the protection of 
the king, was at its height. None of the guildsmen represented vict- 
ualing trades, Chaucer thus favoring his patron Gaunt. At the same 


time, however, since Chaucer also received favors from the king, none 
of the guildsmen were identified with any of the ten crafts that de- 
nounced Brembre in the Parliament of 1386. In this way Chaucer took 
a neutral stand in the political controversy. Kuhl’s argument rests on 
the point that Chaucer’s guildsmen were all nonvictualers, yet did not 
represent the crafts prominent in the controversy. However, we find 
in Sharpe’s introduction to Letter Book H for the years 1375-99: 


We see the citizens split up into two factions, one supporting the King 
and the other his uncle the Duke of Lancaster. At the head of the King’s 
party was Nicholas Brembre, a grocer by trade, and with him were associated 
other powerful citizens, all more or less connected with the victualling trade 
of the city; whilst the Duke found supporters in John de Northampton a 
draper, and other influential citizens connected chiefly with the clothing 
trade of the City.’ 


1 F. N. Robinson, ed., The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, I (A) 361- 
81 (Boston, 2d ed., 1957), p. 20. 


2 Ernest Kuhl, “‘Chaucer’s Burgesses,’ Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy 
of Sciences, Arts and Letters, xvim (1916), 652-76. 

* Reginald R. Sharpe, ed., Calendar of Letter Books of the City of London, Letter 
Book H (London, 1911), introd., p. i. 
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Since Chaucer’s guildsmen also belonged predominantly to the cloth- 
ing trades, it would follow from Sharpe’s statements that the burgesses 
represent in the main the faction opposing the king, and in that case, 
Chaucer’s diplomacy here must be questioned. In fact, if guilt by asso- 
ciation is as medieval a custom as we think it is, Chaucer was rather 
deeply involved on both sides,‘ for Thomas Usk, the author of ‘‘Testa- 
ment of Love,” and a man with whom Chaucer had been officially con- 
nected as Collector of Customs, was the chief witness against North- 
ampton for the King, at the trial on 18 August 1384. 

But Sharpe’s statements are not enough; it is important to point 
out that the controversy in London concerned not so much the dis- 
putes between victualers and nonvictualers, as those of protectionists 
versus free traders. The grocers, fishmongers, and other victualers all 
followed a protectionist policy in trading, while the clothworkers, in 
the main, were free traders. The drapers especially were eager for a 
large influx of cheap Flemish weavers, but the drapers are not men- 
tioned among Chaucer’s guildsmen. Yet the weavers, though clothiers 
and nonvictualers, were strongly protectionist, siding with the victual- 
ers and against Gaunt and the drapers, for they hated the competition 
of the Flemings in London and caused them much pain and bodily 
hurt.® The last years of the fourteenth century were hard times for for- 
eign merchants in London. They were persecuted, hunted down, and 
fined to such a degree that the Hanseatic League issued stern warnings 
that reciprocal action might be taken in the cities of the Hanse. The 
English weavers were among the most violent in their action against 
foreign competition. Yet the protectionist weaver is one of Chaucer’s 
guildsmen and one wonders what the point is. In including both pro- 
tectionists and nonprotectionists, Chaucer was perhaps even more 
carefully neutral than Kuhl supposed. These facts, at any rate, must 
be taken into account in connection with Kuhl’s theory. 

In his study, Kuhl narrows the neutral guilds down to the weavers, 
dyers, haberdashers, the tapicers, the fullers, and the masons. But he 
feels that Chaucer included only the most powerful of the neutral 
guilds in his Prologue. The fullers and masons, therefore, were not in- 
cluded in the Prologue because, as Kuhl points out, they were socially 
inferior to the other guilds. Yet we find a mason, John Lesnes,® 
elected to the Common Council of the City in the years 1384-88, from 

* Sharpe, p. xxxvii. 


5 George Unwin, The Gilds and Companies of London (London, 1908), p. 130. 
* Sharpe, Letter Book H, p. 332. 
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Aldersgate Ward. And this, it must be emphasized, was when the 
elections to the Common Council had been taken away from the 
guilds and returned to the wards as a whole, in 1383.’ Thus the mason 
was not elected as a representative of the masons’ guild, but as a 
private, respected citizen of the ward. Had his profession been held in 
such low esteem as Kuhl believes, his election would have been less 
likely. Kuhl’s point about the social inferiority of fullers and masons 
is, therefore, open to question. 

The first man to approach the problem from another angle and to 
hint at the social or religious nature of Chaucer’s guild was John 
Matthews Manly. Manly’s contribution to the question is slight in 
fact, though correct in theory. 

My only suggestion is that the “solempne and greet fraternite” to which 
these wealthy citizens belonged was perhaps a fraternity of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury—he was, it will be remembered, the patron saint of the Mercers, 
a craft closely related to the Webbes, the Dyeres, and the Tapiceres.*® 
But, although the crafts were related, Manly would have been the last 
to say that they were the same, and the patron saint of the mercers 
need not have been the saint of the other guilds. The craft most closely 
related to the mercers was that of the haberdashers, and we often find 
references similar to the following: 


Roll A 35, Membrane 2, 4 Dec. 1395— 


John Cosham, who had been admitted to the freedom of the city in the 
mistery of Haberdashers on Oct. 1, 1379, during the mayoralty of John 
Philipott and the Chamberlainship of John Ussher, and who now exercised 
the trade both of a haberdasher and a mercer, but was clothed yearly in the 
livery of the Mercers and had no connection with the Haberdashers, petitioned 
the Mayor and Aldermen that he might be admitted to the freedom as a 
mercer. At the insistence of the good men of the mistery of Mercers who 
appeared in court, the Mayor and Aldermen granted the request and re- 
mitted the usual fine.® 


The haberdashers, however, were united in the important guild of St. 
Katherine of Haberdashers, and not of St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
though their craft was closely allied to that of the mercers. More to 
the point is Manly’s conclusion that the “fraternite” was a parish 
guild of a religious nature. Though this theory is not developed, it is 
vital for this study. 


7 A. H. Thomas, ed., Calendar of Select Pleas and Memoranda of the City of London, 
1381-1412 (London, 1932), p. 332. 

§ John Matthews Manly, Some New Light on Chaucer (New York, 1926), pp. 258-59. 

* Thomas, p. 234. 
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Manly’s ideas are further developed by Ann R. Fullerton’® who, 
besides pointing out the fallacy in Kuhl’s statement that the carpen- 
ters had no organized craft guild, also feels that Chaucer’s fraternity 
was a parish guild, dedicated to St. Thomas, in the City of London. 
There was only one guild dedicated to that saint in the city, in St. 
Magnus’ Parish, Bridge Ward. Ann R. Fullerton’s article makes refer- 
ence to the different number of crafts represented by the leaders of 
this guild." These crafts are as varied, she feels, as those in Chaucer’s 
Prologue. Unfortunately, none of Chaucer’s specific guilds are in- 
cluded. Nor, of course, does every organized group going on pilgrimage 
to Canterbury necessarily have to be dedicated to St. Thomas. 

Carroll Camden, Jr.,” following Kuhl, proceeds with an unsub- 
stantiated theory of his own. He feels that the eighteen lines were in- 
serted late, after 1391 when the political furor had died down. If this 
were so, the Cook would be associated with the Sergeant of the Law 
and the Franklin, a more plausible occurrence, he feels, since cooks 
were expensive and the burgesses would not have been able to afford 
one. On the other hand, the Franklin was an epicure, fond of eating, 
while the Sergeant at Law had the money to pay for the cook’s 
services. But, aside from the fact that there is no mention of the 
appetite of the Sergeant at Law, Chaucer expressly mentions the 
great resources of his guildsmen, who would certainly have been able 
to afford a cook. 

It is Sarah Herndon” who delivers the coup de grace to this theory. 

The manuscripts throw very little light upon Camden’s suggestion of a 
late insertion. Of the forty-nine MSS which contain the whole or part of the 
prologue, the passage A 363-378 appears in all but five. [These five are Bw, 
Ln, Ne, Ra’*, SI'.}* The decision of Manly and Rickert is that all of these but 


five—Hg, Ch, El, Gg, and Do," which is only a fragment—are derived from 
the same ancestor, which can hardly have been Chaucer’s working draft, yet 


1 Ann R. Fullerton, “The Five Craftsmen,” MLN, x11 (1946), 515-23. J. Wilson 
McCutchan’s article, “A Solempne and a Greet Fraternitee’”” (PMLA, txxtv [19509], 
313-17), which appeared after this paper had been accepted for publication, discusses 
the Drapers, a major guild which at times included related crafts in its membership 
(q.v. Mercers, above) as a possibility for Chaucer’s guild. However, if Chaucer had had 
the Drapers in mind, it seems strange that not even one of his guildsmen is a Draper. 

" Fullerton, p. 519. 

2 Carroll Camden, Jr., “Query on Chaucer’s Burgesses,” PQ, vir (1928), 314-17. 

% Sarah Herndon, “Chaucer’s Five Gildsmen,”’ Florida State University Studies, v 
(1952), 33-44. 

™ J. M. Manly and Edith Rickert, The Text of the Canterbury Tales (Chicago, 1940), 
u, 78. 

% Manly and Rickert mention six, the above and also “To.” 
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was not a final copy. There are no significant textual problems in these lines 
and very little evidence of editing or contamination. So the MSS would seem 
to indicate that these lines have been firmly fixed in their present position 
in the text. 


Sarah Herndon, reviewing the political background of the guilds, 
and the activity of the liveried guilds which resulted in the Guild 
Certificates or Returns of 1389, feels, with Unwin," that the guilds- 
men of Chaucer belonged to one of the religious fraternities, or chan- 
tries, connected with a church in London. For clarity these will here 
be termed parish guilds, as distinct from craft guilds, since both types 
had strong religious affiliations. The carpenter among the guildsmen 
has been a puzzle to scholars, since, as both Kuhl and Miss Herndon 
state, the carpenters had no organization, and the inclusion “‘seems in- 
explicable.”” But the presence of the carpenter is easily explained, and 
this study will later show why his inclusion is a necessary one. 

It seems likely, then, that the guildsmen of Chaucer belonged to 
one of the numerous parish guilds of London, social fraternities at- 
tached to one particular church. But a study of the various parish 
guilds will point up an obvious but too often neglected fact: there 
were two kinds of parish guilds. Those with strong craft connections 
were parish guilds made up predominantly, but not exclusively, of a 
single craft, which in most cases was the founding craft of the frater- 
nity. The Guild Certificates of 1389 which speak not of craft but of 
parish guilds give us numerous examples of parish guilds with craft 
connections. The other type is the pure parish guild, a fraternity 
made up of diverse members of the parish not connected with any one 
craft, basing its membership only on residence in the parish. 

The nature of the parish guilds with craft connections can be seen 
by the Returns of 1389. The twofold purpose of these parish guilds is 
pointed out first in their official title, then by the name of their craft 
association. Thus, for instance, the Guild of Holy Cross, in Lincoln- 
shire, consisted mainly of archers, and, according to the Returns, 
“only archers may hold office in the guild,’’” the inference being that 
men of other professions may be members, but not officers of the 
guild. The same is true of the barber guild of St. John Evangelist in 
Lincolnshire. The sailor guild of Corpus Christi in Lincolnshire makes 
a point of saying that its membership is open to anybody: “‘No clause 


%® Unwin, p. 110. 
17 N. F. Westlake, The Parish Gilds of Medieval England (New York, 1919), p. 172. 
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excludes men who are not sailors.’* In London, too, there are many 
parish guilds with craft association: Annunciation and Assumption 
(Pouchmakers), B.V.M. and St. Luke (Painters), Our Lady and St. 
John (Carpenters, of interest mainly because the carpenters, as men- 
tioned, were supposed to have no organized craft guild).'® These facts 
come to us from the Certificates. Most of the parish guilds mention no 
craft, and some of these belonged no doubt to the second type of par- 
ish guild without craft connections. But we do know that some of these 
guilds were related to crafts even when this fact is not mentioned. One 
of the parish guilds of St. Katherine in London was certainly a 
fraternity for haberdashers, and the guild of St. James at Garlickhithe 
was strongly connected with the vintners.”° A section in Westlake’s 
Parish Gilds is pertinent to this discussion: 


The gild of St. Peter in the church of St. Peter-on-Cornhill provides a 
good instance of the many religious gilds formed originally by members of 
the same craft and their friends. In April, 1406, Henry IV, “at the prayer 
of his consort Joan,” granted a license to William Ashton, parson of the said 
church, Richard Ryebrede, John Bury, and Peter Masone, to found a fra- 
ternity in honour of God and St. Peter, with the usual powers of acquiring 
and holding property, of suing and being sued. 


A meeting was held to devise a rule for the fraternity. William Brampton 
and William Askham, aldermen and fishmongers, together with other brothers 
and sisters, associated themselves with the original grantees and the fraternity 
was duly begun, made, founded and established.™ 

[At the feast of the guild] the wardens were chosen for the ensuing year, 


of whom half must be fishmongers and the other half parishioners of St. 
Peter’s Church.” 


It can be seen, therefore, that when Miss Herndon says that Chau- 
cer’s fraternity was “‘not a mistery or craft-gild, not even a craft 
fraternity, nor was it a town or merchant gild of some provincial city 
{as H. B. Hinckley, in his Notes on Chaucer, concluded] but one of the 
liveried local or parish fraternities,” we must be very careful to 
specify just what kind of parish fraternity this was. 


18 Westlake, p. 174. 

” Westlake, pp. 236-37. 

© John Stow, A Survey of London (Oxford, 1908), 1, 299; 1, 140, 326. See also 
note 28, below. 

™ Westlake, p. 70. 

® Westlake, pp. 81-82. 

*% Herndon, p. 36 

™ The term “craft fraternity” is unclear. It may be that Miss Herndon means the 
“narish-craft guilds” under discussion here. 
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The pure parish guilds, having only religious and social functions, 
were also quite numerous and popular in fourteenth-century London. 


Regarded merely as a co-operative chantry for souls, the fraternity marks 
a great advance in social development. Voluntary co-operation for such a 
purpose is a sign of the displacement of the tie of kindship by the tie of 
neighborhood.” 


These chantries had all the accouterments of the parish-craft guilds, 
and assembled together in the same way: 


In the majority of fraternities a livery appears to have been worn at the 
annual feast, at funerals, and on other solemn or great occasions. The livery 
was generally made under the direction of the wardens and paid for by the 
members at cost price. If complete it consisted of both hood and gown, but 
sometimes the hood was allowed to suffice. Members were generally forbidden 
to sell or give away their livery within two years. Besides the annual feast 
there were usually four quarterly meetings for the payment of contributions 
and the transaction of other business.” 


We know that the craft guilds were involved in the political affairs 
of London, and, as Unwin sagely remarks, although there is no positive 
proof of the political activity of the parish guilds, their number in- 
creased tremendously just at the time when controversial feeling in the 
city was at its height. And in the same period when the issue was being 
debated whether the Common Council was to be represented by guilds 
or by wards, the parish guilds spread so rapidly over London that they 
equaled, if not surpassed, the craft guilds in number and property.” 

Which of the two types of parish guilds, then, was Chaucer’s 
fraternity? As has been noted, four of the five guildsmen are con- 
nected with some phase of the cloth trade. The haberdasher makes and 
sells hats and caps, and deals in pins, needles, and thread; the weaver 
fashions the cloth from wool or linen; the tapicer decorates and em- 
broiders it and works it for ornamental purposes; the dyer colors it. 
Can it be said then that Chaucer’s fraternity was one of those parish 
guilds closely related to a particular craft? And yet this is unlikely, for 
although most of the guildsmen are clothworkers they work at trades 
which are related but different, and we must not forget that the car- 
penter was alsé a member of the guild. As a matter of fact, at least two 
of the guildsmen, the haberdasher and the weaver, had separate 


% Unwin, p. 116. 
* Unwin, p. 123. 
27 Unwin, p. 125. 
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parish-craft guilds of their own.”* It seems then that the “solempne” 
and “greet fraternitee”’ was more likely a pure parish guild, having no 
craft connection, requiring but one qualification for membership, 
residence in the parish. What, then, is the significance of the great 
number of clothiers in the fraternity? It can only be (if we assume 
that Chaucer had his eyes upon some one London guild) that the 
guild was located in a parish of London where the cloth trades were 
most heavily represented, where a large part of the residents were 
clothiers. A parish guild in such a section of London would be made 
up predominantly of clothworkers. Perhaps when Chaucer was de- 
scribing his guildsmen he had a well-known and specific parish guild in 
mind. Should it not be possible to locate the area in London where the 
clothworkers were concentrated, narrow it down to one parish, and 
then examine the churches and fraternities—if any—connected with 
this parish to see if any of the guilds meet the requirements outlined 
so far here and in the Prologue itself? 

Unfortunately many of the guild records that have come down to 
us date from a period no earlier than the fifteenth century, and when- 
ever a guildhall is mentioned it is one that has been rebuilt after the 
Great Fire, often in a place different from its original location. But 
another way of finding the locations of different crafts in the Middle 
Ages has often proved accurate. The names of city streets are quite 
permanent memorials—and accurate ones—of trades and crafts prac- 
ticed since the earliest times. Street names withstand the forces of fire 
and destruction. Using the index of a relatively old map of London,” 
we find no references to haberdashers, dyers, and tapicers, and the 
weavers. (Weaver St., Webber St., and two Webbe Streets) seem to be 
scattered all over the city. That the weavers did not concentrate in 
any one section of the city see'us to be borne out by a clause in the 
guild book of their fraternity which we will examine later. But going 
from the specific to the general, under the heading ‘‘cloth” and “‘cloth- 
ing,’’ we come across three references: Cloth Fair, Cloth Street, and 
Cloth Workers’ Court. Upon checking the location we find that all 
three are situated in one confined area. Right off Aldersgate Road, 


*8 St. Katherine of Haberdashers and the guild St. Nicolai de Haberdashers are 
mentioned in William Herbert, The History of the Twelve Great Livery Companies of 
London (London, 1836), 1, 532. The Weavers’ parish-craft guild in the fourteenth 
century in honor of the Assumption of the Virgin is discussed in Francis Consitt, The 
London Weavers’ Company (Oxford, 1933), pp. 106 ff., and further on in this study. 

® Alexander Gross, New Atlas and Guide to London (London, n.d.). 
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quite near Aldersgate itself, is Cloth Street, and close by, near Smith- 
field, are Cloth Fair and Cloth Workers’ Court. 

Another look at this particular section of London shows us’ Hosier 
Lane, also in the vicinity of Smithfield, and, not far away, the old 
location of the Merchant Taylors’ School. It is known that for many 
years the hosiers and weavers were members of the same guild, but 
later they split into two separate groups: 


As early as 1367, at least, the Hosier, or salesman of certain of the goods 
made by the Weaver, occurs not only as a separate trade, which it has since 
remained in name rather than in fact, but as one which counted among its 
members men of substance and standing: and from a case which came in the 
year specified before the Mayor’s Court, we might be further entitled to 
conclude that Hosier Lane was at the outset a seat of business, if Stow had 
not stated such to be the case.” 


Stow’s statement is that “‘the Hosiers of olde time in Hosier Lane, 
neare unto Smithfield, are since remooved into Cordwayner Street.’ 
Harben’s Dictionary of London also confirms the origin of the name: 
“There are numerous references in old records to Hosiers living here, 
and they gave their name to the place.” Cloth Fair derived its title 
“from the clothiers and drapers who inhabited it in former times and 
attended the famous Bartholomew Fair.” During this fair the Tailors 


came yearly to measure the cloth with great solemnity, and Stow re- 
marks: 


To this priorie [St. Bartholomew in Smithfield] king Henrie the second 
granted the priviledge of fayre to bee kept yearely at Bartholomew tide for 
three dayes to wit, the Eve, the day, and next morrow, to which the Clothiers 
of all England, and Drapers of London repayred, and had their Boothes and 
standings within the Churchyard of this priorie closed in with Walles and 
Gates locked every night... .™ 


Finally we come across a reference to a “‘Dyers’ Court,” west of 
Noble Street, formerly called “‘Dyers Alley.’ This also is situated in 
Aldersgate Ward, just a short walk from the other streets mentioned. 
It seems, then, that as varied a group of cloth tradesmen as appears 
in Chaucer’s Prologue lived right in the Aldersgate section of London, 


* Carew Hazlitt, The Livery Companies of the City of London (London, 1892), p. 
664. 

* Stow, I, 81. 

# Henry A. Harben, A Dictionary of London (London, 1918), p. 154. 

*% Harben, p. 154. 

* Stow, Il, 27. 

*% Harben, p. 210. 
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or at least immediately by Aldersgate in Farringdon Ward Without. 

It would be wise, however, to check these facts by statistics of 
representation in the Common Council, keeping in mind that during 
the period which concerns us the elections were given back to the 
localities, and that, therefore, a proportionately large number of rep- 
resentatives from one craft or group of closely related crafts would do 
much to show a predominance of citizens of those crafts inhabiting ~ 
the ward. We find in the Calendar of Select Pleas and Memoranda that 
on June 11, 1384, four men were elected to the Common Council of 
London from ‘“‘Aldrichesgate.’* These four were: Thomas Exton, 
goldsmith; John Dancastre, coppersmith; John Bathe, master of the 
weavers’ guild; and John Bokkyng, also a weaver. Membrane 15 
states that on October 13, 1384, there were summoned to the Common 
Council for the election of Nicholas Brembre, ‘Knight Mayor,” four 
men from Aldersgate, which were the same as those named above.*” 
The names of these men are important, as will be seen later. Of more 
interest at the moment, however, is the fact that from a rather small 
number of representatives of Aldersgate Ward, half are weavers, and 
another, John Dancastre, will be associated with them as this study 
proceeds. 

Of those men elected to the Common Council from Aldersgate in 
1384, 1385, 1386, and 1388, whose crafts we can identify, we have the 
following :** 

Adam Bamme goldsmith 
Henry Bamme goldsmith 
Roger Elys waxchandler 
Thos. Reynham goldsmith 
Nicholas Twyford goldsmith 
Henry Vanner vintner 
John Dancastre coppersmith 
John Bathe weaver 
John Bockyng weaver 


Philip atte Vyne hurer, haberdasher 
John Lesnes mason 


The goldsmiths, whose members always ranked among the wealthiest 
and most respected citizens of the city (Stow mentions that the first 
Mayor of London and the principal men of the city were goldsmiths) ,** 


% Thomas, p. 53. 
37 Thomas, p. 87. 


* Sharpe, pp. 239, 270, 281, 332. 
# Stow, I, 306. 
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evidently raised their membership in the Council, though the cloth 
crafts are still quite well represented. This concentration of clothiers 
among the representatives in the Council is not found in other Wards. 
Compare for instance the identified crafts of the elected Aldermen for 
the important Tower and Bridge Wards for the same years:*° 


Tower WARD 
William Tonge vintner 
Hugh Sprot merchant 
Hugh Boys ironmonger 
Thos. Evesham merchant 
John Northwyche . grocer 
Richard Brangwayne chandler 
Thos. Alley grocer 
Rich. Willesdone tallow chandler 
Nicholas Pays joignour 
BripGE WARD 
Walter Doget vintner 


Walter Sibile stockfishmonger 
Robt. Lyttle fishmonger 


John Pountfret 


William atte Sele 


Thos. Mallyng 
Rich. Radewelle 
John Bonet 
Walter Herville 
William atte Lee 
John Mockyng 


saddler 

baker 

mason 
stockfishmonger 
fletcher 
pewterer 
chandler 
vintner 


John Sewale cartere 
Thos. Pottesgrewe brewer 


There is no doubt that some clothiers did live in other wards, but the 
election statistics seem to place the greatest number in Aldersgate. 

From the evidence of the street names, the references in Stow and 
other works to Bartholomew Fair, the Merchant Taylors’ School, and 
various halls and almshouses belonging to the haberdashers (which 
will be discussed more fully later), and from the evidence of repre- 
sentation in the Common Council of London, we must assume that 
the cloth trades and cloth workers concentrated to a large extent in 
the section of London defined by Aldersgate Ward. 

There is but one church centrally located in this area. St. Botolph 
of Aldersgate Ward is situated in the center of the cloth area, by 
Smithfield, slightly west of Aldersgate. It is the mother church of 


“ Sharpe, pp. 239, 270, 281, 332. 
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three parish guilds dedicated severally to the “Holy Trinity,” “St. 
Katherine,” and “St. Fabian and St. Sebastian.’ These three guilds 
merit closer examination. 

The guild of the Holy Trinity of St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate, was 
founded in 1374 as a guild of Corpus Christi. Members were first 
asked to contribute one penny to maintain thirteen candles burning 
during the Easter period, but during the five years after its founding 
the membership grew to such an extent that the dues were raised to 
twelve pence in accordance with the importance of the guild. Evi- 
dently the brothers and sisters were drawn from widely scattered 
parishes, for it was impossible to gather them all for mass on Easter 
Sunday, and it was decided therefore that the assembly should take 
place on Trinity Sunday. In 1378, therefore, the guild assumed the 
title of “Holy Trinity.” We know little more, for the return in 1389 
is very brief. The members, however, must have lived in wards other 
than Aldersgate or Farringdon if it was impossible to gather them for 
mass. It may be remembered that the weavers, though heavily repre- 
sented in the Aldersgate area, lived also in widely different sections of 
London. It was in 1378 that the London weavers decided to organize 
into a parish guild of craft organization. Feeling against the foreigner 
was at its height, and the weavers felt that as a united body they 
could now exert pressure to keep the alien weavers out. They were 
careful, however, not to make their motives apparent: 

One of the outstanding advantages of working through a fraternity was 
the secrecy of its proceedings. Excellent illustration of this is afforded by the 
fact that no single mention of the Weavers’ craft is made in the ordinances 


of their fraternity. The only evidence that its members were weavers lies in 
the entry of the rules in the Weavers’ minute book.® 


The ordinances are identical with those of a parish guild, but the meet- 
ing place was not definite and was left open to the decisions of the 
wardens. They were to assemble 


at the Church of St. Laurence Pountney other at another place assigned and 
ordained by the assent of all the brotherhood, so that they bind them not 
to that place, but that they may have their gathering and hear mass in any 
other place if they like in time coming.“ 


Since the members were joined together in the worship of the 


“ Unwin, Appendix A, p. 360. 
® Westlake, p. 66. 
* Consitt, p. 107. 
“ Consitt, p. 108. 
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“Assumption of our Lady,” and since the group most certainly in- 
cluded only members of the weavers’ craft, we can identify this guild 
neither with that of the “Holy Trinity” at Aldersgate, nor with the 
fraternity of Chaucer. 

We move on, then, to the Guild of St. Katherine. Although a care- 
ful treatment of all the evidence necessitates a consideration of this 
guild, it must also, in the end, be rejected for another. In checking the 
records of various parish guilds related to specific crafts, as the weav- 


ers’ guild above, we come across the following reference in the Letter 
Books: 


Fo. 246 b. Carta de Haburdasshers. 

18 March, 28 Henry VI [1449/1450] came the Wardens of the Mistery 
of Haberdashers into the Court of the lord the King in the Chamber of the 
Guildhall, before Thomas Chalstone, the Mayor and the Aldermen, and pro- 
duced certain letters patent dated at Westminster, 3 June, 26 Henry VI 
[1448], granting license to the men of the Mistery of Haberdashers in the 
City to establish a Guild or Fraternity in honour of St. Katherine, and to 
elect four Wardens to govern the same whenever necessary, the said Wardens 
and the brethren and sisters of the fraternity having a yearly livery of clothing 
of one suit and keeping festival on St. Katherine’s Day; and further that the 
said Fraternity be a perpetual corporation capable of holding lands and 
tenements, and having a common seal, and that the said Wardens and their 
successors have full right of search in the said mistery and everything apper- 
taining to it etc.” 


Thus, 1450 was the date when the Haberdashers were finally 
incorporated, to rank as number eight among the twelve livery 
companies of London. But this date was really only a confirmation of 
the earlier incorporation in 1448, when the haberdashers combined 
with the cappers or hurrers into one brotherhood.® The history of this 
guild, moreover, is a very old one, going back considerably farther 
than even 1448. Elections to the mistery were made as early as 1328.7 
In 1372 the company, under the name of Haberdashers, promulgated 
their first set of ordinances and returned two members to the Common 
Council. The first time that the name of “St. Katherine” appears con- 
nected with the guild of Haberdashers is in the Bishop of London’s 
Registry, 1381.4* Their connection with the important mercers has 
been mentioned before. In fact, it appears that originally the haber- 
dashers were a part of the mercers, and dealt, like them, in small wares 

“S Sharpe, Letter Book K, p. 330. 

“ Hazlitt, p. 120. 


‘1 Sharpe, Letter Book E, p. 233. 
*® Herbert, m, 535. 
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or merceries. They were so closely related in the reign of Richard II 
that the Mayor of London at that time fined the Mercers for entering 
themselves as freemen of the Haberdashers’ Company.“ 

We can count about ten guilds dedicated to St. Katherine in 
London, and we do not have enough evidence to identify the Haber- 
dashers’ Fraternity definitely with the St. Katherine’s Guild at St. 
Botolph’s Church. We do know, however, that there was a Haber- 
dashers’ Court northeast out of Snow Hill, at the south end of Cock 
Lane, and this location is not too far distant from Smithfield in Far- 
ringdon Ward.*° Stow also mentions a “‘Haberdasher Hall on Staining 
Lane which marks the boundary of Aldersgate and Cripplegate,’ 
and says that there were ten almshouses pertaining to the Haber- 
dashers near the hall in Aldersgate. Stow further says: 


. .. the Haberdashers have their like hall on the North side at Stayning 
lane end. This Company of the Haberdashers or Hurrers of olde time so 
called, were incorporated a Brotherhood of saint Katherine, the 26 of Henry 
the sixth, and so confirmed by Henrie the seuenth, the 17 of his raigne, the 
Cappers and Hat Marchantes or Hurrers being one Company of Haber- 
dashers.™ 


Two other references serve to connect the haberdashers with the 
area of our study. In 1376 the guild returned only two members to the 
Common Council, one a Thomas Botstone, the other Robert de 
Lynne, a master of the guild and a resident of Farringdon Ward. At a 
time when the elections to the Council were given to the guilds, the 
haberdashers were evidently not yet very powerful. Their representa- 
tion, though small, serves to show that many of the craft must have 
been located in the Farringdon-Aldersgate area. Finally, we have a 
late note, attached to the will of Thomas Exmewe of Cripplegate 
Ward, addressed to: “John Hardy, Alderman of London [Aldersgate] 
and Master of the Guild or Fraternity of St. Katherine of the Craft of 
Haberdashers of the City of London... .”™ 

Such is the evidence we can gather about the Haberdashers’ 
Guild of St. Katherine. Since there are so many guilds to that saint in 
London, the evidence is not strong enough to identify this guild with 


Herbert, 11, 533. 

8 Harben, p. 284. 

5! Stow, I, 300. 

52 Stow, I, 298. 

58 Sharpe, Letter Book H, p. 43. 

John James Baddeley, ed., The Aldermen of Cripplegate Ward 1276-1900 (Lon- 
don, 1900), p. 42. 
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that of St. Botolph. Even if the concentration of haberdashers in the 
area, the presence of Haberdashers’ Court, and the references to the 
various masters of the guild of “St. Katherine of Haberdashers” living 
in that section should point to a possible identification with the guild 
at St. Botolph’s, it is rather unlikely that this was the guild that 
Chaucer referred to. As in the case of the Weavers, the brotherhood of 
the Haberdashers seems to have been a parish guild with very strong 
craft associations, all of whose members belonged to the same trade. 
The guild that would fit our purposes cannot contain such a homo- 
geneous group. It must, of necessity, have a membership predominantly 
in the cloth trade, the trade which such a large number of parishioners 
of Aldersgate practiced. Yet one single craft cannot prevail to the ex- 
clusion of others, and other nontextile trades must also be included in 
the membership. This guild, in short, can only be a pure parish 
fraternity, as representative as possible of the diverse residents of the 
ward. 

We come finally to the third and last guild of St. Botolph’s, the one 
dedicated to “St. Fabian and St. Sebastian.” It was located in St. 
Botolph’s in 1389, but was certainly already in existence ten years 
earlier. St. Fabian and St. Sebastian had had a long and honored his- 
tory. It evidently was closely associated with the Corpus Christi guild 
of Holy Trinity in the same church, and in the year 1450 the two 
guilds were amalgamated.® A study of the guild records produces 
familiar names and trades. The British Museum Additional MS 
37664" describes the founding of the fraternity in the following fashion 
(the date of origin has evidently been miscalculated) : 

Gode brethren and susteren, it is forto weten and knowen that the 
bygynnynge of this bretherhode of grete deuocion, euery man paynge a peyny 
for to fynde xiij. taperes aboute the sepulchre of Criste at Estre in the chirche 
of seynte Botulphe with-oute Alderesgate in Loundon. After that, throughe 
more gretter deuocion and sterynge unto the worschippe of god it was yturne 
in to a fraternite of the holy Trynyte nought with stondynge the fyndynge 


euery yere the mayntenynge of the forsayde xiij. tapers of the which brether- 
hode thes were ther. 


At the begynnynge of this fraternyte the which was bygune in the yere 
of Kynge Edwarde the thredde, one and ffyfty [sic] thes weren the bygyneres 
thereof and maysteres and gouvnours for the firste yer that is to sayen 

Philippus At Vyne —Agnes uxor® 
Johannes Bockynge eius 


55 Westlake, p. 67. 

%¢ A microfilm copy of the manuscript can be found in the Library of Congress. 
The parts quoted here are printed in Westlake. 

” Westlake, p. 67. 
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It will be noted that Philip atte Vyne has been mentioned previously 
as “hurer” or “haberdasher” and as one of the councilmen from 
Aldersgate Ward, while John Bockyng, who also represented this 
ward in council, was a weaver. To emphasize the fact that this was 
truly a great and solemn fraternity it might be interesting to note that 
solemn and great men were members of this guild. Among these could 
be counted, in the lists of the guild, the names of the Dean of St. 
Martin-le-Grand and the Prior of St. Bartholomew. 

The manuscript itself is entitled ‘“‘Cartularium S. Trinitatis in S. 
Botulpho extra Aldersgate London.” It is of importance because it 
contains the guild lists and the Rule of the guild in 1450. Except for 
certain missing folios and additional clauses at the end, the Rule of the 
amalgamated Guilds of Holy Trinity and St. Fabian and St. Sebastian 
(known afterwards simply as the Guild of Holy Trinity) is almost 
identical with the Chancery Guild Certificate in 1389 of St. Fabian 
and St. Sebastian alone. It seems evident that the two guilds were 
strongly associated with each other from the beginning, if they were 
not, indeed, identical, to all intents and purposes. 

Certain paragranhs in the Certificate of the Guild of St. Fabian and 
St. Sebastian in 1389 are of importance since they will later be used as 
strong evidence to identify this guild with that in Chaucer’s Prologue: 
These ben the poyntes and the articles ordeigned of the brotherheed of seint 
ffabian and sebastian in the Cite of Londone, the which is founden in the 
chirche of seint Botulf with-oute Aldrichesgate. 

Magistri ffraternitatis Johannes Dancastre— 
lymenor 


Richardus Spaigne—* 
pelliparius 


Also that eueri man schal paie, atte ffurste comynge in to the brother- 
hede, half a mark, and iij .d. eueri quarter, to meyntene the liyt of the brother- 
hede and the almesse; and yif the man wil haue his wyf a suster, than schal 
that paiement stonde for hem bothe, and she to paie in the quarter other 
iij.d., that is, two schillinges in the yeer for hem bothe. And yif a sengle 
womman come in to the bretherhede she schal paie no lasse than a brother 
doth.” 


... And these ben the foure dayes of oure assembles:—The day of seint 
ffabian and sebastian principaliche, herynge a masse of the foreseid seints, 
and offre in worschepe of hem, on the peyne forseid. The seconde day, the 
sonday next after Pask. And the sonday next after missomer day. And the 
sonday next after micheles day. Upon the peyne afore-seid, but he haue a 
verrey enchesoun wherfore that bey mowe be excused. 


58 Joshua Toulmin Smith, ed., English Gilds (London, 1870), p. 9. 
8 J. T. Smith, p. 10. 
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Also that foure gode and trewe men schul kepe the catal longynge to the 
companye, and trewely yiue up here acounte the day of seint ffabian and 
sebastian byfore alle the brethren, or elles sixe of the wiseste of the same 
bretheren; and eche yeer the four schal be chaunged, but it so befalle that 
they be the more profitable to the companye.” 


Following the ordinances of the guild is the deed of a house in Alders- 
gate, the yearly profits of which are to be applied to the guild. Because 
cloth crafts seem to predominate, the important names and crafts 
which occur there are of interest: 

Johannis de Thame ciuis et Hatter Londonie. 

(former proprietor) 
Stephano Vant Bookbynder, ciui Londonie 
Johanni de Bokkynge Webbe, ciui Londonie 


Phillippo atte Vyne Cappere, ciui Londonie 
Ricardo Lincolne Hattere, ciui Londonie™ 


It is also mentioned that John Bathe, a master of the Weavers’ guild 
and Alderman from Aldersgate, left certain shops to the church of St. 
Botolph.” 

Unfortunately the list of guild members found in the manuscript 
“Cartularium S. Trinitatis” does not begin mentioning the crafts of 
the brothers until the first year of King Henry IV (1400). Even then 
only a few trades are registered, but we can tell from these that the 
make-up of the neighborhood had changed little during a twenty-year 
period. The registry names many clothiers, and the terms “drapour,” 
“dyer,” and “taylor” frequently occur. Also, consistent with the elec- 
tion statistics of the Common Council, goldsmiths appear in the guild 
rolls. Finally we find a reference to “Alan (?) Brytte—carpenter,”’ and 
Johanna his wife, and to “Willm. White—carpenter.” In the second 
year of Henry IV, Willm. Boxbey (?) is mentioned as carpenter.” 

I therefore propose the Guild of St. Fabian and St. Sebastian of 
St. Botolph’s Church, Aldersgate, as the most likely to be identified 
with the fraternity of Chaucer for the following reasons: 

1. The fraternity is made up, in membership and masters, to a 
great extent of various kinds of workers in the cloth and clothing trade, 
though other crafts such as carpenter, coppersmith, tanner, and book- 
binder do occur. It can be said that this guild is a pure parish frater- 


J. T. Smith, p. 11. 

* J. T. Smith, p. 12. 

® Kuhl, pp. 663-64. 

® British Museum MS 37664 (Library of Congress microfilm). We find in Stow, 
that an “Allen Bret, Carpenter” was interred in St. Botolph’s in 1425, along with 
“John de Bath, Weaver,” 1390, “Philipat Vine, Capper,”’ 1396, and others. 
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nity, representative of the parishioners and the predominant cloth 
trades of Aldersgate Ward. 

2. “... they were clothed alle in o lyveree/ Of a solempne and a 
greet fraternitee.” St. Fabian and St. Sebastian, through its close 
connection with the Corpus Christi Guild of Holy Trinity, was a 
fraternity of major importance. It ranked among its members persons 
of high standing; it grew in size and reputation rapidly during Chau- 
cer’s residence in London; and it had as its basis the celebration of 
Corpus Christi Day and Easter, two of the most solemn and important 
festivals of the church year in the Middle Ages. The brethren and 
sisters were allowed to have a hood of the livery colors of the guild, but 
had to provide it at their own expense.™ 

3. “‘Everich, for wisdom that he kan / Was shaply for to been an 
alderman.” Twice, in 1384, of the four men elected as Aldermen or 
Councilors to the Common Council of London from Aldersgate, at 
least two, John Dancastre end John Bokkyng, and possibly a third, 
John Bathe, were members and masters of the Guild of St. Fabian and 
St. Sebastian. 

4. “For catel hadde they ynogh and rente.”” Whether this refers to 
personal property or property held in trust, guild members and alder- 
men were not paupers, especially if they happened to be the “foure 
gode and trewe men” who “‘kepe the catal longynge to the companye.” 

5. “It is ful fair to been ycleped ‘madame’ / And goon to vigiles al 
bifore / And have a mantel roialliche ybore.” As was seen in the guild 
ordinances, wives, or even single women had full right to guild mem- 
bership. 

6. If the five guildsmen of Chaucer were members of the Guild of 
St. Fabian and St. Sebastian, the date they were free to leave London 
coincides with the date of the Canterbury Pilgrimage as assigned by 
Skeat. 

According to the Man of Law’s Prologue (B 1-6), April 18 is men- 
tioned as the second day of the trip. The only possible year for the 
pilgrimage to take place, according to Skeat, was 1387, when ‘‘Easter 
fell early, and left the pilgrims free to take a holiday.’ One of the 
assemblies of the Guild of St. Fabian and St. Sebastian was “the son- 
day next after Pask.” This was a meeting which the guildsmen had to 
attend, for the guild assembled only four times a year for business. The 


“ Westlake, p. 66. 
* W. W. Skeat, The Complete Works of Chaucer (Oxford, 1894), 11, 373-74. 
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Sunday after Easter having passed, the guildsmen were “free to take 
a holiday.” So, in order that the guildsmen might also be able to take 
the pilgrimage in 1387, Easter had to fall very early that year, cer- 
tainly one whole week before the pilgrimage started. And this it did. 
Easter Sunday, 1387, fell on April 7. The “‘sonday next after Pask,” 
and the day for the assembly of the guild was therefore April 14, and 
the guildsmen, along with all the others, were ready to start on their 
holiday on Wednesday, the 17th of April. 

7. It would be likely that Chaucer might choose to portray this 
particular guild in the Prologue. From 1374-86 he was controller of 
customs in London and therefore especially concerned with the wool 
trade. No doubt Chaucer was familiar with that area in London where 
the clothworkers congregated to such a large extent, and where they 
had their fairs and places of business. That Chaucer himself was often 
there for official reasons could also be supposed. Consequently, he 
could not have been ignorant of the prominent parish guild in that 
section to which the clothworkers belonged. When he described his 
guildsmen in the Prologue he most probably had a specific parish 
guild in mind. The Guild of St. Fabian and St. Sebastian fits Chaucer’s 
guild most closely. This fraternity of St. Botolph’s Church in Alders- 
gate had a long and respected history. Though Chaucer may have had 
a bit of sly fun with the society consciousness of the wives and the 
fastidiousness of the nouveau riche, the burgesses of this guild were not 
unworthy of their place in the Canterbury Tales. 


8 1. Hans Lietzmann, Zeitrechnung (Berlin, 1946), p. 55. 





OLD ENGLISH GLOSSES TO AN EPISTLE 
OF BONIFACE 


James L. Rosier, Cornell University 


In the Catalogue of Manuscripts Containing Anglo-Saxon,' N. R. Ker 
described a continuous gloss to a letter of Boniface IV in MS Cotton 
Vitellius E XIV, fol. 238’, in the British Museum. The Latin text of 
the epistle and the glosses are not the original, but a transcription by 
the sixteenth-century Old English lexicographer, John Joscelyn. 
Originally, the glosses were interlinear,? as they are printed here, al- 
though Joscelyn had first copied the Latin text and then arranged the 
glosses in three columns beneath the text. There are altogether about 
one hundred fifteen glosses, a few of which are unrecorded in Old Eng- 
lish lexicography. 

Transcriptions of Old English, of course, should be considered with 
caution, since the transcriber may easily make errors which did not 
actually appear in the original manuscript. Some of the enigmatical 
glosses from this epistle, such as ware, regalican, Oryrnessa, may in- 
deed be the result of such carelessness. From a close examination of 
Joscelyn’s Old English-Latin dictionary (in MSS Cotton Titus A XV 
and XVI), however, one is impressed by the accuracy of his copying. 
This dictionary, which is still in manuscript, occasionally provides ex- 
planatory evidence for the glosses to Boniface, because Joscelyn used 
the epistle as a source. Since he frequently cites different sources for 
the same word in the dictionary, it is interesting to note that for many 
of the words entered from the epistle, Joscelyn cites Boniface as the 
only source.* 


glewestan‘ foreglewestan® 
Domino excellentissimo atque praecellentissimo filio regi Anglorum 


* Oxford, 1957; PP. 472-73; art. 409. 

* For statements about the original arrangement of the glosses by Joscelyn, and 
later by Spelman, see Ker, p. 472. 

* Some of the words cited from the Boniface letter alone in the dictionary are: 
gefretian, gecydde, regalican, fuldyde, gedrangie. 

4 Immediately following excellentissimo: glewestan in Joscelyn’s list is the gloss, 
sapientissimo:wisestan. Since sapientissimo does not appear in the Latin as given by 
— the lemma and its gloss were probably marginal entries in the original manu- 


: ‘Immediately following praecellentissimo:foreglewestan in Joscelyn’s list is the 
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Sa da 
Athelberto Bonifacius Episcopus servus servorum Dei. Dum 


cristendomes eoweres gesunfulnes swa eme* scyppendes his 
Christianitatis vestrae integritas ita circa conditoris sui 


bigong weox pet lepgre 7 ware’ vel bredre scine on 
cultum excreverit, ut longe lateque resplendeat, et in 


eallum middanearde gecydde wyrdlice* weorces 
omni mundo annunciata, vestrae Deo dignae operationis 


eacnunga arecce regalican® cystican 
augmenta referat; enormes largitori omnium bonorum Deo 


gife witolysad'® 7 unbindad Se of hyhde 7 heahnesse besceawod 
grates exsolvimus, qui vosde__—_—excelso. prospexit, 


on swa micelere mihta hyhpbe uparede"  fordig 
et in tanto virtutum culmine erexit. Quapropter 


ealudu wulderfulle bearn Surh efenbiscop 
gloriose fili, quod ab Apostolica sede per Coepiscopum 


urne gebedon mid blidjum mode we geunnon 
nostrum Mellitum postulastis, libenti animo concedimus, id est, 


mynstre 
ut nostra benignitas in monasterio in Dorovernensi civitate 


ongesettum, eadies gemyndes 
constituto, quod sanctus doctor vester Augustinus, beatae memoriae 


leorn(.. ) cniht haligan helendes™ naman gehalgod 
Gregorii discipulus, sancti Salvatoris nomini consecravit, 





gloss, optas: gewilnad. Optas does not appear anywhere in the Latin text, and there 
does not seem to be any reason why Joscelyn should include it. 

6 Read emb. 

7 The questionable gloss, ware, appears very clearly in the transcription, but in 
his Old-Latin dictionary Joscelyn omits the word and enters only, lengre 7 bredre, 
citing Boniface as his source. The appearance of vel in the gloss is perplexing, and it 
might reflect a scribal error, either Joscelyn’s or the original glossator’s. Vel might 
equal wel and have been transposed; the original (or intended) gloss would then have 
been welhwere, not a bad rendering of late. 

® Probably for wyrdlice. This gloss and its lemma are out of order in Joscelyn’s 
list and follow after cultum:bigong. 

*In his Old English-Latin dictionary Joscelyn enters this gloss, regalican gyfe: 
enormes grates, citing Boniface as the only source. 

10 This word is clear in the MS and also appears in Joscelyn’s dictionary, with 
Boniface cited as the only source. The compound is two words run together: wi tolysad. 

1 This compound does not appear in BT or BTS. 

12 This word appears as /eornm in the MS. Cf. Joscelyn’s dictionary: ‘leornung 
cniht. discipulus. scholar,’ with Laurence Nowell’s Vocabularium Saxonicum cited as 
the source. 

3 The glossator apparently did not read Salvatoris as a common name. 
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Sani andwerdan toforan beon is oncnawen se leofesta 
cui ad praesens praesse dignoscitur dilectissimus 


gelyfedlice 
frater noster Laurentius, licenter per omnia Monachorum 


regolice libbendra wununge gesette from Sere apostolican 
regulariter viventium habitationem statuat: Apostolica 
ealdordomes adurhgifende“ pet 3a eowre hele 

auctoritate perdonantes ut ipsi vestrae salutis 


bodiendras eowod him seolfa togeferleccan'® 

praedicatores Monachi, Monachorum gregem sibi adsocient 
heora halinessa gefretian 

et eorum vitam sanctitatum tum moribus exornent. 


ure digolnessa’ swa hwa eftergenga 
Quae nostra decreta si quis successorum nostrorum 


Oryrnessa 
Regum, sive Episcoporum, Clericorum sive laicorum irrita facere 


fandad fram eallum his 
tentaverit, a principe Apostolorum Petro, et a cunctis 


eftergengum amandsumunge Sam bende underlicge 
successoribus suis anathematis vinculo subiaceat, 


pet Se of Bis mid dyrstelicre dede = fuldyde’” 
quoad usque quod temerario ausu peregit, Deo 


mid gecwemlicre fulre dedbote behreowsige issere ungedefednesse'*® 
placita satisfactione poeniteat, et hujus inquietudinis 


Sa sodan dzdbote behate on criste Su geSrangie’® 
veram emendationem promittat. In Christo valeas 


gehalre dade on gere gefleslicnesse 
domine fili. Actum sane anno incarnationis 


“4 This translation compound does not appear in BT or BTS. 

% Read -lecan. 

® The glossator misread decreta for secreta, hence the gloss digolnessa. This ex- 
planation receives confirmation from the fact that in his dictionary Joscelyn enters 
ure digolnessa: nostra secreta, cited from Boniface. 

7 This is an unusual gloss to peregit; one would expect a form of feran. 

® Perhaps for ungedefelnesse or ungedefnesse. 

% Probably an error for gestrangie, the 3 being induced by du, since the use of 
OE pringan with this meaning is unrecorded; but cf. the OHG. gloss: Dringan. urgere 
in E. G. Graff, ed., Althochdeutscher Sprachschatz (Berlin, 1846), vu, 35. gedrangie is 
entered in Joscelyn’s dictionary, cited from Boniface. 

* The glossator apparently placed the glosses over the wrong lemmata, since 
Joscelyn’s list reads: actum:gehalre, sane:dede. The glossator obviously misunderstood 
sane, taking it as a form of sanus, ‘whole.’ 





OE Glosses to an Epistle of Boniface 


syxhundred wintre feowertyne rixgendum fyrl.e” 
sexcentissimo quarto decimo, imperante Foca 


Sam arfestan caser geron anwealdes Ses sylfan®” ealdres 
Augusto piissimo anno imperii eiusdem  principis 


pes eahtan ongesetnesse pes Sreottynan Ses Kalendis 
octavo, indictione tertia decima, quarta die Kalendarum, 


Ses cinges xdelbry.. rices Ses geres fifti dreo 
Athelbert regis regni anno quinquagesimo tertio. 


21 The last two or three letters are cramped in the margin and smudged. Foca is 
an equivalent of Phoca. Professor W. H. French made the suggestion that the glossator 
did not recognize the historical reference of Phocas, but took the word to be a form of 
focus, ‘fire,’ ‘hearth,’ and hence the fyrl ... Cf. Ignis, vel focus: fyr at WW 329.28, 
Focarius:fyrbeta at WW 127.5, 241.12. Unfortunately, the word does not appear in 
Joscelyn’s dictionary. 

2 This is an unusual gloss, since eiusdem would normally be rendered by yican. 





REVIEW ARTICLE 


THE DREISER LETTERS 
Francis Hodgins, Jr., University of Illinois 


The Dreiser material in the University of Pennsylvania Library is by now, 
nearly twenty years after the first major acquisitions of his correspondence, a 
collection “so extensive that the letters and manuscripts alone number un- 
counted thousands of items.” Since it includes so many kinds of evidence— 
contracts, royalty statements, interviews, speeches, clippings, legal docu- 
ments, published and unpublished manuscripts, first and revised editions and 
translations of Dreiser’s books—the collection is as unwieldy as it is compre- 
hensive; and from the specialized holdings will undoubtedly come studies of 
Dreiser as editor, as litigant, as polemicist. But for the study of Dreiser as 
writer, the correspondence is perhaps the part of the material most immedi- 
ately relevant. Two recent collections, differing sharply in scope and purpose, 
have made a substantial part of this correspondence generally available for 
the first time.’ In an ambitious editorial project that worked outward from 
the Pennsylvania holdings to draw upon the collections of other libraries 
and of many individuals, Robert Elias, author of the standard Dreiser biogra- 
phy, has selected nearly six hundred of the letters and assembled them in 
three volumes. These volumes have since been followed by a fourth in which 
Louise Campbell, who was for many years Dreiser’s friend and editor, has 
brought together more than a hundred of his letters to her. 

Mr. Elias has chosen letters written from 1897 to 1945, the full span of 
Dreiser’s writing career, and has arranged them chronologically; but he has 
made no effort to log the life in the letters or to show Dreiser in all his aspects. 
His concern, instead, has been to choose letters for what they have to say 
about Dreiser as writer—as the man of public utterance who sought an audi- 
ence, defended his books, valued recognition, and hoped always to discover 
that model publisher who would both understand his work and promote it 
zealously; and as the man who privately responded to persons and events, 
read other men’s books, discovered and shaped his own ideas, and set forth 
his impressions, convictions, hopes, and prejudices in an indiscriminate 
stream of letters. The assumption is that the attitudes of the letters lead us 
to the issues of the fiction, and that the most revealing letters for this purpose 
are those where Dreiser is speaking personally but on a subject of more than 
personal relevance. It might be possible to chart from these letters the 
nature and intensity of Dreiser’s personal relationships or, since money was 
forever on his mind, the month-to-month state of his finances, but that is 


) LetTers OF THEODORE DreIsER. Edited with Preface and Notes by Robert H. 
Elias. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1959. Three volumes. Pp. 1067. 
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Letters TO Loutse. THEODORE DrEISER’s LETTERS TO LovIsE CAMPBELL. Edited, 
with Commentary, by Louise Campbell. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1959. Pp. 123. $3.50. 
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not Mr. Elias’ intention. With intelligent exceptions, he has excluded docu- 
ments that are primarily public or severely private in nature: letters to news- 
papers, letters intended for issuance in broadsides, letters written for purely 
business reasons or in answer to requests for information, and love letters. 
His effort has been to present Dreiser within those intellectual and emotional 
concerns that define his perception, to suggest through the personal voice of 
the correspondent the terms of the fiction writer’s vision. To the extent that 
Mr. Elias succeeds, we should discover within the letters, whatever — eir 
diversity of subject, tone, and purpose, the salient features of Dreiser’s mind 
and imagination. The obvious danger, inescapable so long as so much of the 
correspondence remains unpublished, is that selection itself may shape the 
portrait. Mr. Elias is our judge both of what is significant in Dreiser and what 
letters best represent that significance. 

The editorial apparatus, which might easily have overwhelmed the 
letters of a man whose mind was so quickly touched by the ephemeral and 
whose endless controversies have often been reduced by time to the status of 
private quarrels, is admirably unobtrusive and thorough—a triumph, in fact, 
of editorial skill. In addition to identifying allusions and providing cross 
references, the annotations furnish context for individual letters and, when 
necessary, summarize an exchange of letters. The editorial decisions about 
matters of orthography and format, carefully explained in an editorial note, 
seem altogether sensible, meeting the requirements of scholarship without 
impairing readability. The excisions, considering Dreiser’s ready indulgence 
in fulmination and harangue, are remarkably few—‘‘those required for the 
privacy and security of living persons.”” On personalities as well as issues, 
Dreiser is allowed to have his uninhibited say. 

Mrs. Campbell’s book is of a different order. Here we have Dreiser within 
the restricted frame of a single relationship that was at once both professional 
and personal. Mrs. Campbell first met Dreiser in 1917, as a consequence of 
writing him her impressions of A Hoosier Holiday. She took home with her 
from that first meeting the manuscript of a story he had asked her to criticize, 
and this somewhat casual request for assistance led to a working relationship 
that endured, with intermissions, until his death in 1945. Whatever her other 
commitments, Mrs. Campbell always considered her editorial work for 
Dreiser as at least her second career. At times she worked with him in New 
York or at his country home in Mt. Kisco, but the usual arrangement was 
to send manuscripts and typescripts back and forth between her home in 
Philadelphia and wherever Dreiser happened to be. The biographers have 
remembered her work on An American Tragedy and The Bulwark, but she 
saw more of Dreiser’s books than these in their various stages of composition 
and revision. Perhaps as much as anyone, she had opportunity to observe 
Dreiser discovering his intentions as a writer. But she was his friend as well as 
his editor, and this compound relationship is the focus she seeks in publishing 
Dreiser’s letters to her and commenting upon them. 

Her book makes no claim to scholarly precision or usefulness. There is 
no explanation of the editorial practice followed in reproducing the letters, 
and not all of them have been given a date or an address. If, as seems obvious, 
some letters have been selected from longer exchanges and deletions have 
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been made from the letters that do appear here, these practices are not 
acknowledged. Mrs. Campbell has attempted, by placing Dreiser’s letters 
within the context of her reminiscences, to create the biography of a human 
relationship, to portray her own way of knowing a complex man. 

It is nevertheless difficult to say what that relationship was, for there 
is a curious reticence about these letters and comments; the reader is left 
feeling that at least one dimension has been omitted from them. For one 
thing, Mrs. Campbell is unduly modest about her services as an editor: ‘‘Con- 
densation and clarification—directness of approach, unraveling of tangled 
situations, elimination of repetitious phrases—constituted my main purpose 
from the beginning.” Dreiser’s letters show that he relied upon her for far 
more than this, and that her suggestions sometimes contributed to those 
fundamental decisions about organization and emphasis that finally shape a 
book. Perhaps because she is reluctant to assert her importance to Dreiser’s 
work, Mrs. Campbell does not elaborate on these decisions or the discussions 
that led to them, and this is a pity. It would be useful to know what was 
involved in “combining” the chapters of Am American Tragedy or how she 
answered Dreiser’s question about where The Bulwark ought to begin. This 
side of the relationship is further undercut by the fact that the best of Dreiser’s 
“professional” letters to her—those where he writes most explicitly about his 
work—appeared a few months earlier in the Elias volumes. Mrs. Campbell 
was Dreiser’s editor because she believed in his work and felt that she could 
contribute to it (the letters suggest that her actual salary was often nominal); 
but she tells us almost nothing of her personal understanding of Dreiser’s 
intentions or the process by which they found form in fiction. 

This reticence characterizes her portrayal of other aspects of the rela- 
tionship. Dreiser, who was often indifferent to the opinions of his critics, 
consistently valued the judgment of his “Dear Louise,” which meant that 
he trusted her reactions as a person. But it is difficult to know on what in- 
tellectual and emotional grounds they met. Whatever his intellectual short- 
comings, Dreiser believed his ideas and proclaimed them passionately on most 
occasions, but few of his intellectual commitments appear in these letters. In 
part, this reflects a basic disagreement with Mrs. Campbell which they both 
apparently acknowledged: she cared little for his “philosophical” speculations 
or for the political activities of his later years, feeling they wasted his talent. 
But the circumspection which impelled Dreiser to refer only incidentally to 
his interest in politics and science, and to ignore altogether his fascination 
with mysticism, ends by making these letters merely bland—the temperate 
conversation of an old friendship in which disagreements have been sup- 
pressed in favor of talk about illness (Dreiser’s chronic bronchitis), travel, 
scenery, weather, and the mechanics of living. Letters of apology indicate 
that there were quarrels, perhaps even periods of estrangement, but these 
appear without the context that would be necessary to show their significance. 
Whatever crises in Dreiser’s life were imaginatively resolved in his novels, 
he does not expose them here. 

Mrs. Campbell’s portrait is left, then, to the peripheries of Dreiser’s 
personality. On this level, her reminiscences are often charming: Dreiser 
wildly incorporating his miscellaneous architectural enthusiasms into his Mt. 
Kisco place, until even the addition of a circus tent and a totem pole did not 
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seem incongruous; expressing his idea of a sophisticated party by providing 
Nigerian head hunters in a war dance as entertainment; collecting medicines 
in the hypochondriac’s way until he traveled with a suitcase full; showing 
his boredom with a conversation by finding a broom and beginning to sweep 
a corner. But Mrs. Campbell has settled for less than she might have. Her 
biography of her relationship with Dreiser has failed to establish its emotional 
and intellectual context, and so has missed its significance. And without this 
contextual significance, these letters add little to those collected by Professor 
Elias. 

Recent studies of Dreiser have, of course, drawn upon the Pennsylvania 
materials, and this complicates the question of what the letters contribute to 
our understanding of the writer. They will not substantially alter the standard 
biographical configuration. Nor will they reduce the importance of Dreiser’s 
own protracted effort to tell the story of his life in Dawn, Newspaper Days, 
A Traveller at Forty, and A Hoosier Holiday; but they make clear with a new 
intensity the almost total dissociation from any cultural or literary tradition 
that underlay Dreiser’s compulsion to explain himself to his times. This, in 
fact, may suggest their clearest value: they may prove not so much an addi- 
tion to the factual record as a better explanation of the one we already have, 
a body of evidence in the writer’s own words that will allow us finer discrim- 
inations of emphasis and importance. 

Despite the tenuous context for Dreiser’s appearance in fiction that 
Mencken supplied in speaking of “the literary movement of the nineties,’”’ we 
are accustomed to think of Dreiser as isolated from all movements and all 
traditions—and too often to use this isolation as an indulgence of his deficien- 
cies without examining its terms. Literary history, conscious for so long of the 
suppression of Sister Carrie as a drama which cast the genteel tradition in the 
role of philistine and pitted it against the crude spokesman of “‘life itself,” 
has sometimes too easily assumed that American literature could offer Dreiser 
no sense of vitality, and that his disregard of the past was a measure of his 
break with literary convention and accepted taste. Thus Professor Matthies- 
sen, who saw Dreiser as “‘a primary example of the frequent American need 
to begin all over again from scratch,” reached back again and again to Whit- 
man as a parallel; and he defended The Bulwark, completed in Dreiser’s last 
year, as a “belated primitive,” finding in its mysticism—which has seemed to 
many the thinnest pietism—both a logical summation of Dreiser’s work and 
a recurrence of that impulse toward spiritual redefinition of American life 
that once’stirred the transcendentalists. In this view, Dreiser’s disregard of 
the tradition available to the novel was a condition of his newness. Failing 
to find vitality in literary tradition, he turned to science—and often to pseudo- 
science—in his search for a new biology of the spirit. His long period of in- 
consistent mechanism (with always a saving provision for mystery, for in- 
explicable meaning behind phenomena) was itself the test of his later integra- 
tion of politics and philosophy, of science and metaphysics. His final affirma- 
tion of cosmic unity, drawing for confirmation upon the transcendental strain 
in American thought, placed him within that vital continuity of writers who 
had announced new integrations of the elements of American life. 

But Dreiser’s letters force this developmental view into question by sug- 
gesting that his isolation from tradition—and from many of the concerns in 
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which the literature of his own time was finding its issues—was less a conse- 
quence of his newness than a result of indifference and a failure of critical 
intelligence. His interest in the realistic movement made him aware of writers 
like Fuller, Garland, Norris, Masters, Anderson, and Dell; and he was evi- 
dently seeking a tradition for realism when he wrote Mencken in 1915 to 
ask if there were “fugitive Works of realistic import” from earlier literature 
that should be added to his list. His own struggles with censorship committees 
gave him a lively distrust of literary respectability and the safety of accepted 
taste, and he consistently equated convention with insensitivity and medi- 
ocrity, opposing it to the “artistic” and the “liberal” in literature. The history 
of recent American literature, he said in 1920, was too often the record of a 
“clear realistic vision” blurred by the conventions of a society that rewarded 
only conformists. If, at the time of his early books, moral conventions had 
posed the greatest threat to artistic freedom (as late as 1922 he remarked 
that one publisher was approaching him “about as a Baptist snouts a per- 
vert’’), the limiting conventions of the 1930’s shifted to politics and econom- 
ics; and Dreiser, moving erratically to the political left, renewed his interest 
in the literary scene as he discovered social protest in Dos Passos, Steinbeck, 
and Farrell. But his notion of the iconoclastic was itself conventional enough 
to limit his interest and his awareness. In these letters of a writer who prac- 
ticed his craft during nearly the first half of the twentieth century, there is 
no mention of Lawrence, Joyce, Eliot, Pound, Fitzgerald, or Hemingway, and 
only one inconsequential reference to Faulkner, lumping Sanctuary with Du 
Bose Heyward’s Porgy and Paul Green’s plays. 

When Dreiser turned to earlier literature for a personal tradition it was 
far more often to Poe than to the transcendentalists or the writers of the post- 
Civil War realistic movement. He found in Poe not only the prototype of the 
American artist who braves convention and thereby suffers neglect and abuse 
but “our first and greatest literary genius’ beside whom a writer like Twain, 
“compromiser with convention that he was,” must appear “a mere clown, 
artistically. . . .’”” This admiration for Poe expressed a fundamental attitude, 
for it derives from the Dreiser who wrote “‘cadenced moods” and “‘super- 
natural”’ plays and so often used the word “artistic” to mean the apocalyptic 
imagination. His letters suggest that his enthusiasm for a prophetic literature 
that ignored the boundaries of naturalistic experience was as enduring as his 
preoccupation with realism. It led him to champion the pseudoscientific 
books of Charles Fort in sublimely extravagant terms, to proclaim George 
Sterling the greatest of all American poets, to say again and again that as an 
artist he himself was the instrument of a greater force, and tirelessly to antici- 
pate (and sometimes to proclaim) a new mysticism of science. It is at least 
conceivable that those gestures toward an overarching cosmic unity that 
appear in The Bulwark and the final pages of The Stoic may take their basic 
impulse as much from Eureka as from John Woolman, the transcendentalists, 
and the Oriental scriptures. 

This paradoxical attraction toward both mechanism and mysticism ap- 
pears in the letters that touch on social and political issues as a fluctuating 
avowal of determinism, an increasing concern with social reform or even 
revolution, and an abiding predisposition to a conspiratorial theory of history. 
For all his conviction that incomprehensible forces dictate the rhythms of 
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existence and of human relationships, Dreiser was able to entertain the 
notion of a society in which all energies were rationally controlled long before 
he took up Communism. His espousal of Howard Scott’s technocratic utopia, 
which made its momentary splash during the depression by proposing to 
engineer an economy from which all the imponderables of human nature 
would be eliminated, was more than a passing enthusiasm; Scott’s theory of 
value, in fact, rested on the same concept of money as stored energy that 
Dreiser had advanced as an interpolation in Sister Carrie many years before. 
And if serious consideration of a mechanically ordered society represented 
one tendency of his mind, his lifelong sense of mystery (on one level, a fas- 
cination with table-rapping séances) often expressed itself in fears of social 
and political conspiracy. The references to Jews in these letters support Lionel 
Trilling’s contention that Dreiser’s anti-Semitism was not a social prejudice 
but a way of ordering his world, that beneath the vulgarities about “racial” 
characteristics lurked a child’s suspicion of something mysterious; and much 
the same can be said of his hatred of the British Empire and the Catholic 
Church. It is pertinent to any estimate of Dreiser’s qualifications as a political 
thinker that all his life he apparently considered World War I to be a British 
imperialist plot, that Wilson remained for him “a colossal British Sucker,” 
and that in 1940 Roosevelt (Dreiser suspected that Hitler was right in calling 
Roosevelt a Jew) was intending to plunge America into war to satisfy his 
egomania. 

There is, in Dreiser’s letters, more than enough of intellectual vulgarity 
and narrow concern with self. His proposal that a play be written for giants 
and enacted at the New York world’s fair (he had his letter notarized to 
protect the financial possibilities of his idea) would have satisfied a sideshow 
barker’s notion of dramatic art; and he never lost his apparent enthusiasm 
for hack literary projects that would turn a fast dollar. He was not above 
inflating the sales figures of his books to advertise himself, or of forgetting 
that others had helped in his battles with the censors. Chailenged in 4 preju- 
dice, he could resort to the shoddiest casuistry. More often than not, his 
grandiloquent gestures toward profundity rested on the most tawdry ideas— 
and sometimes, one suspects, were merely emotional outbursts against the 
conventions in terms of which society assumes that life has order and meaning. 
On this level, the letters should serve as a reminder that, in dealing with 
Dreiser, we have too often been asked to consider seriously ideas that do not 
merit consideration. 

But none of this should obscure what is finally valuable in Dreiser: that 
quality of imaginative response to experience that sometimes animates these 
letters and consistently gives to the best novels a power far beyond the ideas 
they advance. It is sympathy, rather than the vaunted Dreiser pity, that 
best characterizes this response; and when engaged it could redeem the style 
and give dignity to the ideas. (Here, as in the novels, the real faults of style 
are not the ungainliness and the awkward diction that have so often been 
admitted for Dreiser—and then promptly defended as his attempt to ap- 
proximate “reality’”—but the pretentious efforts at fancy writing and a 
literary rhetoric that end only in absurd posturings.) Apparently neither the 
remote nor the intimately personal could best serve him. Dreiser maundering 
about the plight of humanity is abstract and bloodless, trading in stale ideas. 
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On the other hand, in the three love letters that appear here (included, surely, 
to make this point) not even the passion of infatuation can force the language 
and thought beyond the most banal clichés of self-pity. The concerns that 
led him to insight and to eloquence were never the questions posed by ideology 
and seldom the subtleties of personal relationships. It was the area between 
these extremes, the impressions he took of man within his social environment, 
that touched his imagination and supplied the terms by which he could view 
experience dramatically. For Dreiser, the meaningful environment is social 
because man has irretrievably lost his old sense of relationship with nature— 
a persistent theme in his fiction and something that accounts for the abstract 
quality of Solon Barnes’ kinship with nature in The Bulwark. Dreiser’s 
personal response to landscape in these letters is sometimes intense: “The 
ordinary American,” he wrote from Arizona, ‘“‘may be dumb and all business— 
but oh, his land!” But this response to a natural environment, as for Witla 
in The “Genius,” is always a momentary respite from the real concerns of 
life. The city is of course Dreiser’s overriding symbol of this theme, and it 
has replaced nature as the expression of the organic in modern life. The 
feelings he records in these letters about different cities should be carefully 
examined, for they suggest a further elaboration which appears also in his 
fiction: as the social organism, the city reflects in its particular stage of 
growth or maturity the nature of the individual’s struggle for fulfillment 
within it. 

If the real concerns of life are social, the issues give imaginative force 
to the letters only as they touch Dreiser’s sympathy for the individual; and 
when this happens his awareness of social failure is impressive. There is 
always a distinction to be made between what is firsthand and what is second- 
hand in Dreiser. A single letter, written during the depression to William L. 
Green, president of the American Federation of Labor, may show the differ- 
ence. It is filled with clichés borrowed from a nominally radical political move- 
ment; but beneath this tired rhetoric presses Dreiser’s awareness that eco- 
nomic failure is social failure, that the consequences of poverty are an 
impoverished life and a denial of dignity and aspiration to the individual. 
And these were things he could feel. The measure of Madeline in “Sanctu- 
ary’’—and of many more of Dreiser’s characters—is not that she is degraded 
and defeated by slum existence but that, in her barren world, she could aspire 
to dignity and love. One of Dreiser’s last letters to Mencken has often been 
quoted and sometimes misused. ‘‘You see, Mencken,” he wrote, “‘unlike your- 
self, I am biased. I was born poor.”’ Taken, as it sometimes has been, to mean 
that an impoverished childhood is the writer’s guarantee of social awareness, 
this can lead to foolish and even dangerous doctrines; that way, as Trilling 
has shown us, lie “‘vitalist” criticism and the worst clichés of political liberal- 
ism. But the statement has its importance for that part of Dreiser’s percep- 
tion which exists on a level different from the professed philosophies or the 
political theories or the understanding of history as the record of the perfidies 
of the British Empire and the machinations of the Catholic Church. It sug- 
gests his responsiveness to the human desire for social fulfillment and reminds 
us that the crucial question about Dreiser—beyond the concerns of politics 
and philosophy—is how he thinks as a novelist. And it is here that the letters 
should prove of the first importance. 
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APOLLO AND THE NINE. A History oF THE ODE. By Carol Maddison. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1960. Pp. x+-427. $6.50. 


No other verse form has ever had the flexibility that has been enjoyed by 
the ode. As a vehicle for addressing a group its subject matter covers an 
enormous range; structurally its protean characteristics are conducive to a 
maximum degree of expressiveness. Miss Maddison’s informative study pro- 
vides us with the record of its vicissitudes as regards both content and form. 

After some brief introductory remarks and an examination of the com- 
positions of Pindar, Horace, and Anacreon she proceeds to trace the evolution 
of the ode in its Humanistic neo-Latin manifestations, in Italian, French, 
and English. Her most original as well as her most important chapter is the 
one on the ‘Humanist Ode,” which marks the modern birth of the genre and 
vigorously stimulates its future development. The Italian ode she takes 
through Chiabrera, the French ode through Malherbe, and the English ode 
through Cowley, three chapters in which she competently blends the findings 
of other scholars with her own. 

She has written the fullest history of the genre available to date, but yet 
it is a pity that one so well-equipped as she has shown herself to be has not 
considered it worthwhile to give it a real comprehensiveness through some 
discussion of its presence in Germany, Spain, and Portugal. It is in Spain 
that some of the most notable examples are to be found including the odes 
of Garcilaso, San Juan de la Cruz, and Fray Luis de Leén, which in sheer 
poetic excellence surpass anything written by other Europeans during the 
sixteenth century. But for them, through the influence of one of his ode- 
patterns which has come to be known as the lira, the mediocre Bernardo 
Tasso would be scarcely more than a name. 

In the opening presentation of the ode in Chapter I, Miss Maddison 
seems to indulge in an overstatement when she says that “‘to fifteenth-century 
Italians it [the ode] brought back the days of Latin triumph, of universal 
empire and the pride and dignity of rational man.” Except for the last of 
the three legacies mentioned there is little in what she later tells us to bear 
this out. She continues with a remark on sixteenth-century French poets to 
the effect that the ode “was the form that could liberate them from the op- 
pressive rules of the ‘great’ rhetoriqueurs and the crippling conventions of 
medieval poetry.” Actually, it was only one of the forms of this “liberation,” 
the others being, as Du Bellay has noted in his famous Défence, the epigram, 
elegy, satire, eclogue, and sonnet. Even so, I should not attribute the reform 
to these verse-types, but to the new aristocratic and erudite conception of 
poetry that had come into being, which could not be expressed in the tra- 
ditional patterns. The changes advocated were thus the effect rather than the 
cause of the literary iconoclasm. As to the English we are not informed as to 
what the ode did for them. 

Pindar and Horace by virtue of their great authority naturally play a 
vital part in the history of the genre. The trajectory of their influence is clearly 
and minutely traced in our study. No such thing, however, happens to Anac- 
reon, who makes frequent appearances but promptly bows out without 
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increasing our historical perspective. A greater cohesiveness would have re- 
sulted had he and his impact been eliminated altogether. 

In view of the literary preferences of Crashaw, space might have been 
given to the odes of Marino, his lagrime and divotioni, for example. In addition, 
as early as 1588, he wrote two Pindaric odes on “De’ capelli di S.ta Maria 
Maddalena,” one of which exists in five different versions and the other in 
two. Both odes could have been made subjects of interesting comment. They 
appear with the Anversa Liberata in the edition prepared by Salsano (Bologna, 
1956, pp. 89-119). 

As Ronsard was lavish in his use of Pindar on one hand and Horace on 
the other, it would have been logical to compare and contrast their effect 
upon him as Addamiano has done in one of the most detailed studies on the 
poet, Il Rinascimento in Francia: Pietro Ronsard (1524-1585) (Palermo- 
Roma, 1025), which for some reason Miss Maddison has not seen fit to make 
use of, 

Following the lead of Lebégue (Poésie Frangaise, 1, 30-31, 83) and 
Fromilhague (Malherbe, pp. 12 ff., 63-67, 70-80), she stretches the point 
when she remarks just before opening her discussion of Malherbe that “there 
were almost no odes written during this half of the century” (i.e., from 1555- 
56 onwards) and that “the lighter ode . . . was not much practised” (p. 278). 
The compositions of Béreau, Buttet, Soffrey de Calignon, Cornu, D’Aubigné, 
and Magny among others indicate that such statements are far too sweeping. 
If, however, the generalization had been restricted only to the Pindaric ode 
it would have been more persuasive. 

The “Conclusion” briefly looks forward to the English ode as it has 
developed from the eighteenth century down to the Victorians. This leaves 
the one-sided and erroneous impression that neither the Italians nor the 
French have done anything deserving mention. The truth is, of course, that 
in both of these literatures the odes of Lamartine, Foscolo, and Manzoni can 
stand comparison with the best modern English specimens in the genre, 
the great lyric poetry of the Romantics. Finally, a place should have been 
made also for Carducci, without question the most outstanding odist of our 
times. 

It would be possible to register other objections of a minor character. 
But dissatisfaction with details need not warp our appreciation of the en- 
semble, which must be put down as a brilliantly written contribution of real 
significance and high usefulness. 


Josepn G. FuciLia 
Northwestern University 


ENGLISH VERNACULAR HANDS FROM THE TWELFTH TO THE FIFTEENTH CEN- 
TuRIES. Edited by C. E. Wright. (Oxford Palaeographical Handbooks.) 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1960. $5.60. 


The comprehensive volumes on paleography which were standard in England 
and on the Continent before World War I appear to be a thing of the past 
and are now all out of print. The easiest to come by is Prou’s Manuel de 
Paléographie, because it has been used for so many years at the Ecole des 
Chartes, but it appears most often in second-hand catalogues without the 
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portfolio of plates. In many ways the finest of the prewar books, Canon 
Reusens’ Eléments de Paléographie, is at the same time much the scarcest, 
since the remaining stock was destroyed in the sacking of Louvain in 1914. 
And since 1952 Sir Edward Maunde Thompson’s Introduction to Greek and 
Latin Palaeography, most widely used in England, has also been out of print. 
Because of the photogravure and halftone reproductions which these books 
(except Prou) contain they do not lend themselves to offset reprints and we 
are not likely to see them reissued in paperback form, as so many older 
works of scholarship are now being made available today. New editions in a 
style comparable to the originals would be possible only at a price which 
would put them beyond the reach of students and of many scholars. 

For this reason the Clarendon Press has decided on a policy of issuing 
a series of separate volumes of slender proportions with the title Oxford 
Palaeographical Handbooks, under the general editorship of R. W. Hunt, 
C. H. Roberts, and F. Wormald. Normally a volume will consist of an intro- 
duction and twenty-four collotype plates, each accompanied by a single page 
of description and transcription. The total cost for one who acquires the whole 
series will doubtless be greater than the price of a single, comprehensive 
volume, but the advantage of the series is that a student can buy only those 
parts in which he is especially interested. Two volumes have now appeared, 
C. H. Roberts’ Greek Literary Hands, 350 B.C—A.D. 400, and the one here 
reviewed. 

The present book recalls the slender but excellent quartos published by 
the Oxford University Press many years ago: W. W. Skeat’s Twelve Facsimiles 
of Old English Manuscripts (1892) and W. W. Greg’s Facsimiles of Twelve 
Early English Manuscripts in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge (1913). 
In both of these books the facsimiles were of exceptionally high quality. 
Those in the present volume are adequate but not outstanding. The selection 
of folios for reproduction is excellent. It is the aim of the series to present 
wherever possible dated manuscripts, and this has been done in about a 
fourth of the plates included. But the editor has wisely allowed this principle 
to be overridden by the desire to select manuscripts of well-known Middle 
English texts. Thus we have represented the Peterborough Chronicle, the 
Ormulum, the Poema Morale, the Ancrene Riwle, Layamon’s Brut, The Owl 
and the Nightingale, Lenten ys come with love to toune from MS Harl. 2253, 
the Cursor Mundi, the Ayenbite of Inwyt, Handlyng Synne, Piers Plowman, 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, the Ludus Coventriae, and others. No manu- 
script of Chaucer is included, and the Middle English romance is represented 
only by GGK. 

It is the policy of the series to have the facts about the manuscript, the 
features of the hands, and the transcription of a single page facing the repro- 
duction. This is a convenient arrangement, but the information provided is 
therefore in very condensed form. The transcriptions are as nearly as possible 
diplomatic. Abbreviations are not expanded. Superscript letters are so 
printed, even where (as in the Ormulum manuscript) this is not easy. Even 
the distinction between stroked and unstroked i is observed. It would have 
been in keeping with the overall policy in transcription to keep apart the 
long and short s, and possibly the fundamental types of r, just as w and wen 
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are distinguished, but one must draw the line somewhere. More important 
would have been a better character to represent the upward loop for er, 
which is represented in the transcription by a simple apostrophe. The be- 
ginner will be troubled by J’ as the representative of ber. On the other hand 
the transcription of Plate 13 brings out admirably the two principal methods 
of indicating insertions. While I have not checked the transcriptions item 
by item I have noticed a few slight mistakes. In Plate 1 (11 lines from bot.) 
ne is transcribed ne ne; in Plate 7 the small ) should not be in the loop of the 
last of the three large representations of this letter; in Plate 12 (line 2) on- 
derning should be onderuing, where the u represents the Southern voicing 
of f. 

Since two other books have recently appeared with the purpose of initiating 
the student in the reading of medieval English writing, one can hardly avoid 
making comparisons. These books are N. Denholm-Young’s Handwriting 
in England and Wales and L. C. Hector’s The Handwriting of English Docu- 
ments. The plates in the last-named book are on a semigloss paper and have 
a particularly sparkling look. Both are provided with long and excellent 
introductions that go far beyond the brief and elementary discussion in the 
book under review. And it is distressing to note that, while the present book 
has only about half the number of pages of the other books mentioned (and 
fewer reproductions), it is priced at 35/- against 30/- for each of the others. 

As a collection of representative English hands-and a selection of texts 
of great interest to students of Middle English, English Vernacular Hands 
should be in the possession of every graduate student of English medieval 
literature. 


ALBERT C. BAuGH 
University of Pennsylvania 


BORROWINGS FROM THE BrisToL LIBRARY, 1773-1784. A UNIQUE RECORD OF 
READING Vocues. By Paul Kaufman. Charlottesville: Bibliographical 
Society of the University of Virginia, 1960. Pp. 138. $s. 


In the face of the difficulty in ascertaining the reading habits of a bygone age, 
this little book is unusual, informative, and fascinating reading. One can 
only hope that a companion volume will be published including the years 
through 1800, if not through 1857, for which period of time detailed informa- 
tion is available in the folios of the Bristol Library Society. Mr. Kaufman 
presents in tabular form the statistics on books borrowed during each of five 
three-year periods (1773-75 through 1782-84) by the members of an upper 
middle-class reading society which, in 1773, had 132 members who paid an 
annual subscription of one guinea, and, in 1782, 137 members. Titles are 
arranged in the nine subject classes of the 1782 catalogue: theology and 
ecclesiastical history; history, antiquities, and geography; jurisprudence; 
philosophy; mathematics, etc.; medicine and anatomy; natural history and 
chemistry; belles lettres; and miscellanies. The books in the second and 
eighth categories (283 and 238 titles, respectively) account for over half of 
those borrowed as well as a majority of the withdrawals (6,121 and 3,313, 
respectively, as opposed to 4,063 withdrawals in the seven other categories). 

The language of the library was almost exclusively English. Foreign belles 
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lettres were available only in translation; and foreign literature was first and 
foremost French literature. Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian literature was 
represented by only a few titles; German, not at all. The most frequently 
read English imaginative writers were Sterne (187 withdrawals, of which 
127 were of Tristram Shandy), Swift (123 withdrawals), and Fielding (120 
withdrawals). The Society owned twelve volumes of Shakespeare; among 
these, withdrawals totaled only 64 in all. One notes, incidentally, very few 
borrowings of Thomson, Young, and Pope. 

No title among belles lettres enjoyed the popularity of several multi- 
volume works in other categories: Hawkesworth’s Voyages, Brydone’s Tour 
through Sicily and Malta, Chesterfield’s Letters, Hume’s History of England, 
Goldsmith’s History of the Earth, Raynal’s European Settlements and Trade 
of the Europeans in the East and West Indies (withdrawn 36 times in the 
original French and 137 times in English translation), or Robertson’s History 
of the Reign of the Emperor Charles V. Admirers of the eighteenth century will 
perhaps derive satisfaction from the fact that the Annual Register was bor- 
rowed 107 times between 1773 and 1784, whereas during the same period 
Illustrious French Lovers was borrowed once. 

Although it sheds light only on part of a larger picture, all the information 
contained in Mr. Kaufman’s compilation is significant. Because of the paucity 
of similar records, Mr. Kaufman’s statistics are a useful primary source to 
the student of Geistesgeschichte. The only negative charge that may be leveled 
against the publication is an aesthetic one: the book was not printed from 
type but reproduces typewritten pages. 

P. M. MITCHELL 
University of Illinois 


STYLE IN Prose Fiction: Enciisa Institute Essays, 1958. Edited by 
Harold C. Martin. New York: Columbia University Press, 1959. Pp. 
xi+ 209. $4. 


The seven essays printed here, from the English Institute Meetings of 1957 
and 1958, are in that very shifty mode, the stylistic analysis of prose fiction. 
The volume is rounded off with an extremely useful bibliography of the im- 
portant stylistic studies relevant to English literature. As if to illustrate the 
bibliography, the essays offer a variety of approaches. 

S. F. Johnson’s is the larger-than-syntactic one. Mr. Johnson demon- 
states convincingly that Hardy uses Burke’s Enquiry into the .. . Sublime 
and Beautiful as a handbook for sublime effects in his novels, and he explores 
the “presentational symbolism” of the scenes, objects, images, or words 
Hardy connects over wide areas. At the other extreme is Charles R. Crow’s 
close scrutiny of short passages in The Wings of the Dove; examining syntax 
and vocabulary, Mr. Crow argues that James’ later style has a greater 
flexibility and variety than has usually been thought. Albrecht B. Strauss’ 
discussion of Smollettian decorum begins with a single paragraph in Fer- 
dinand Count Fathom but moves out from here to show how Smollett uses a 
formulaic style to convey the externality that is the chief fact of his comic 
approach. And Harold C. Martin takes paragraphs from Cooper’s Pilot and 
Crane’s “Open Boat” as his poles in charting the shift in style of American 
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fiction in the nineteenth century. He traces the characteristic progression 
from a generalizing, discursive periodicity to a closer, more sensuous realiza- 
tion of life, from hypotaxis to parataxis, from Ciceronian to anti-Ciceronian 
syntax. 

At the same time he is tracing the syntactical change, Mr. Martin shows 
how the relationship between author and reader changes; the raconteur 
gradually turns into a participant, and the author refines himself out of 
existence, changing from a “teller” to an “exciter” and leaving the reader 
with what appears to be immediate sensuous experience. This third approach 
to stylistic analysis is more fully utilized in John C. Gerber’s study of Mark 
Twain’s successes and failures arising from his use of point-of-view. When 
Twain is restricted by the exigencies of a point-of-view (like Huck Finn’s) 
that is outside himself, his writing flourishes; when his writing is limited only 
by himself, the worst, the most vulgar aspects of him, otherwise held in check, 
emerge. A second essay which is predominantly concerned with the speaker- 
reader relation is G. Armour Craig’s study of Vanity Fair. Mr. Craig’s 
point is that the relationship Thackeray sets up between his Manager of the 
Performance and his reader (“so inferential, so dependent upon unfinished 
implications, that it comes close to the character of gossip”) is a particular 
“way of knowing the world,” a realism that perhaps defeats its own purpose 
since the reader finally has no firm footing for moral judgments, or even at 
times for determining the facts. (A. interesting feature of this essay is that 
its own style is so sophisticated and allusive that the reader finds himself in 
much the situation Mr. Craig describes in the reader of Vanity Fair.) 

In terms of the various approaches they illustrate and the various ques- 
tions they raise the essays are fragments of a jigsaw puzzle; for this reason 
Richard M. Ohmann’s “Prolegomena,”’ which acts as a theoretical introduc- 
tion to the practical criticism of the other six essays, leaves one wishing for 
more. Mr. Ohmann offers a rationale for discussing “style” (given the paralyz- 
ing assumption that style and meaning are one), but a less general sort of 
introduction was needed here, one that would deal concretely with the pecul- 
iar problems of style in prose fiction (since this book excludes the other kinds 
of prose writing from its survey) and tie together the various strands of the 
different essays. Mr. Martin’s essay, with its broad panorama of American 
style, comes closer to being an introduction in this sense, and shows a greater 
awareness of the problems of stylistics than any of the others. 

The essays all have a high level of competence, and a few of them throw 
important new light on their subjects. I would single out the Strauss, Martin, 
and Johnson essays in this respect. As stylistic studies the essays are sound 
without being particularly original or penetrating. One thing they may show 
is a tendency in stylistic studies to shy away from the eclectic and uncharted, 
to fit authors or works into neat stylistic compartments like the Croll or the 
Lubbock syndromes. Croll’s thesis of the Ciceronian and anti-Ciceronian 
syntaxes, for example, gives us a brilliant insight into seventeenth-century 
literary style, but, as George Williamson for one has pointed out, even in that 
century it requires some qualification; and in other applications it may lead 
to distortion. 

From the Gerber-Craig essays we can make useful! generalizations about 
the novelist’s craft: we can conclude that the novelist who tries to maintain 
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too autonomous an existence fails, as Twain does when he is not forced to 
refine himself out of his work, or as Thackeray does when he is unable to 
reconcile the role of the author as commentator with the complex reality 
the novel is supposed to suggest. The example of Thackeray also shows that 
a sense of reality is not enough; that beneath this imitative surface there 
must be a commitment of some kind, an ordering of raw reality into a mean- 
ingful pattern. But stylistic study that merely illustrates these generaliza- 
tions with new and different writers may be guilty of stopping short of the 
unique quality of the author in question, which should be the final goal of 
any critic. 


RONALD PAULSON 
University of Illinois 


THE PARLEMENT OF THE THRE AGEs. Edited by M. Y. Offord. (Early Eng- 
lish Text Society, No. 246.) Oxford University Press, 1959. Pp. xlviii 
+100. 28s. 


Tue Soutu ENGiisH LeGenpary. Edited by Charlotte D’Evelyn and Anna 
J. Mill. Vol. m1. (Early English Text Society, No. 244.) Oxford University 
Press, 1959. Pp. 82. 25s. 


These two new EETS volumes, one presenting a powerful alliterative 
poem and one completing the Society’s work on the rhyming and rambling 
Legendary, maintain the high standard of the series and the wise method of 
giving apparatus full enough for the discriminating reader. Thus of further 
hypothesis there is none, though one could almost wish that Mrs. Offord had 
seen fit to mention, if only to refute them, the recent conjectures of John 


Speirs in Medieval English Poetry (pp. 289 ff.), whereby the narrator becomes 
a “Robin Hood or Summer King,” camouflaged in leaves as a “Jack-in-the- 
Green or May King,” slaying to “secure a vision or dream-guidance”’ a stag 
that could be “a trophy proving that the hero had arrived at manhood.” 
Of all this, there is no mention; which many readers may hold no bad thing. 

Again, Mrs. Offord’s glossary and glossarial notes leave nothing to 
chance. Speirs’ versions often give the odd twist, but it now becomes clear 
that in line 3 my werdes to dreghe means something as offhand as “to try my 
luck” rather than Speirs’ tendentious and inverted “my ‘ate to try.” The 
note on line 10 shows how often the dew dunks in alliterative verse, so that 
Speirs had no especial right to call it ‘‘fertilizing’”’; his no fothire (line 189) 
=“nothing else,” a blunder of Francis Berry’s in the Pelican The Age of 
Chaucer, of course yields to “‘no cart-load”—as any acquaintance of Chaucer’s 
Plowman would have known. The good note on line 144 keeps pufilis, and the 
meaning “plots of land,” rather than an emendation to mean “trimmings of 
robes.” As befits, a good deal of information is assembled on hunting, for 
which Tilander’s 1956 edition of La Venerie de Twiti was timely; hawking; 
the occurrences of similes, including the “dead as a doornail” that fascinated 
Dickens; and the medieval chronology of man’s three periods of life, wherein 
was a great discrepancy that could assign somebody of fifty to youth or old 
age. No further light, unfortunately, is thrown on the honey stored in Dover 
Castle since Julius Caesar’s time (line 413). 

The section on versification is carefully written; yet one could wish that 
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ax/ay were the convention, rather than ax/ax, when the x and y have no 
alliterative relation; it is “assumed” (p. xxix) that the Middle English 
alliterative long line developed from that of Old English “‘with no break in 
the tradition,” but there was a break, by which enjambement passed from 
rule to rarity. J. P. Oakden is several times contradicted, and convincingly. 
But why is it that alliterative poetry “demands an ample store of synonyms”? 
—this has been said before, but it is surely begging the question: this kind 
of poetry merely receives such a store, as does good rhymed verse and any 
verse where the ear is sensitive to repetitions. Mrs. Offord’s argument against 
the common authorship of the poem and W ynnere and Wastoure is convincing 
and surely final; whereas Berry (The Age of Chaucer, p. 314) simply says that 
they are “almost certainly by the same author.” 

The South English Legendary was beneath the notice of the compilers of 
The Age of Chaucer in 1954. The newly finished D’Evelyn-Mill edition shows 
how worthy it is; this final volume contains an introduction and glossary, 
the latter necessarily eclectic from so long a book, but practical and some- 
times generous in information. The introduction appears to deprive the 
Gloucester monks, Robert and all, of any share in the compilation, and to 
hand it over to friars with a popular approach and a lay audience; the argu- 
ments on pages 16-17 somewhat counter this, though it remains certain that 
the work was “‘popular” and even sensational, and Miss D’Evelyn pleasantly 
describes the Pilate and Judas as “studies of criminal tendencies abetted by 
environment and circumstance.” She naturally devotes most of her introduc- 
tion to the complicated relationship of the MSS, now brought up to fifty-one 
in number, and MS Ashmole 43 is successfully dethroned on page 14. The 
treatment of St. Thomas Becket (wrongly called @ Becket in the Foreword 
and on p. 36) is rightly examined in some detail, since it is by far the longest 
story; but the reader should be warned somewhere of its excesses—the hair 
breeches, the tightening knots, the multiplying lice, the worms so rife in 
Becket’s flesh “that the big ones could not get to their meat because of the 
little ones,” the murderer de Tracy impossibly pulling off his own diseased 
hands and arms, the blasphemous comparison of entries into Jerusalem and 
into Canterbury. It becomes clear that an edition incorporating other MSS 
will one day be desirable, and Miss D’Evelyn’s comparisons of readings from 
four of them are a foretaste; oddly, where three of them make Alphege 
Bishop of Winchester and, previously, Abbot of Bath (p. 11), MS Harley 
2277 wrongly appoints him to Worcester and “cleverly” changes abbot to 
priour, the post-Conquest head of Bath Priory but not the correct title for 
Alphege’s day. 


Basi CoTTLe 
University of Bristol 


CHAUCER MINORE (The Book of the Duchess, The House of Fame, The Parlia- 
ment of Fowls, The Legend of Good Women, Troilus and Criseyde). Edited 
by Aurelio Zanco. Naples: Collana di Letterature Moderne, Sezione 
Inglese Diretta da Elio Chinol, Edizioni Scientifiche Italiane Napoli, 
IX, 1959. Pp. 335. 


The present volume, as the author says, is meant to be an anthology (with 
commentary) drawn from Chaucer’s works with the exclusion of the Canter- 
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bury Tales. The introduction gives a somewhat detailed life of the poet judi- 
ciously put together from material afforded by Manly, Robinson, French, 
and others. It may be noted that here the possibility of a first Italian journey 
in 1368 is not entirely rejected. With due indebtedness to Coulton, Bennett, 
Rickert, and Jusserand, Chaucer’s England is described pretty much as 
Professor Zanco has already presented it in Chaucer e il Suo Mondo: a new 
critical spirit pervaded the times (regardless, we infer, of the heresies and 
satires in previous centuries). It was a period of transition “in cui all’ odore 
delle foglie morte, acre e pesante, si mescola a tratti il sentore acuto e sottile 
dei virgulti nascenti della terra” (p. 44). And so, we are told, Chaucer can 
alternate “la satira alla drammatica e pietosa narrazione, la fede religiosa all’ 
ideale cavalleresco. ...” The view is in harmony with the idea sometimes 
argued elsewhere that Chaucer seems to hold a belief in a pagan idealism of 
Courtly Love and the Christian moral code of celestial love without seeing 
double or—even in the course of a single narrative—suggesting little in- 
tegrity or depth. “La Cultura di Chaucer” is then discussed in rather exten- 
sive detail with a brief but generally well-informed survey of French and 
Italian influence in his works and with useful notes derived from Lowes on 
the astrology known to the poet. Finally the introduction furnishes a compe- 
tent account of Chaucer’s language based chiefly on Robinson. At the end of 
the book, after the selected passages from the various works along with the 
commentary, there is a bibliographical list and index. 

It will be a matter of satisfaction to all Chaucerians to know of Professor 
Zanco’s painstaking efforts to spread among Italian readers and scholars a 
knowledge of the English poet in the poet’s own Middle English verse (“uno 
dei pid originali geni della poesia mondiale,” p. 4). The text is from Professor 
Robinson’s first edition. There will be some disagreement about some of the 
observations introducing the different selections but in general the material 
is like that in Chaucer e il Suo Mondo. Here again, for example, is the sugges- 
tion that the Book of the Duchess has been too highly praised (p. 98); and now 
one may note the very significant fact that the present selections stop at line 
998 of the poem and omit the entire ending. Here again, too, is the comparison 
of Boccaccio’s skiil with prose and Chaucer’s with verse (pp. 267-68, with 
which one may compare the remarks in the London Times Literary Supple- 
ment, August 15, 1958, p. 458). The notes sometimes raise questions (for ex- 
ample, some of the glosses: bote bede, “offrir loro un vantaggio,” p. 137; 
Daunger, Parl. |. 136, “Power-to-harm,” p. 200—cf. p. 242, l. 160 and note; 
ferde, “seemed,” p. 122. Incidentally this last passage, ll. 963 ff., seems in- 
debted to the Roman de la Rose: cf. Wife of Bath’s Pro. ll. 333 ff. with Robin- 
son’s note thereon. The Panthére d’Amours should receive more emphasis as a 
source, among many, of the House of Fame: p. 126, n. 2, on the Corbaccio, cf. 
Robinson. Page 169, note on 1370, the changing height of Fame as described 
in the Aeneid appears also in the Genealogia Deorum along with other passages 
significant for the poem). 

But what may seem the most serious fault in the volume to most readers 
is the method of selection, whereby the lines in the Book of the Duchess most 
important of all for the poignant effect of the poem have not been included; 
whereby also the scene in the House of Fame'regarding the bestowal of fame 
has been omitted; and strangest of all in the context of this anthology, there 
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is nothing of Book III in the passages taken from the Troilus. Here and there 
much else of importance has been left out in a way that may seem curiously 
arbitrary in a book intended to convey something of the “substaunce” of 
the Minor Poems to beginners in the field, especially those for whom the rich 
material in the general introduction is apparently intended. Perhaps the au- 
thor has chosen what seem to him the most difficult passages, or selections 
most useful for classroom work, knowing that intelligent students will go on 
from these to fuller reading of the texts elsewhere. 


Howarp R. PaTcH 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 


A HANDBOOK OF RENAISSANCE METEOROLOGY, WITH PARTICULAR REFER- 
ENCE TO ELIZABETHAN AND JACOBEAN LITERATURE. By S. K. Heninger, 
Jr. Durham: Duke University Press, 1960. Pp. xii+ 269 (illustrated). 
$7.50. 


In a brilliant elucidation of the passionate ironies of Anthony and Cleopatra, 
IIL. xiii. 58-59, Mr. Heninger shows what can be done with specialized knowl- 
edge of poetic materials. The reader is encouraged to hope that Mr. Heninger 
will do for the meteorologists what Marjorie Nicolson and Nora Mohler did 
for Swift’s projectors in their studies of Laputa. On the whole, however, his 
performance is disappointing. 

Mr. Heninger knows more about Renaissance meteorology than anyone 
else in his field. He handles his material skilfully and his presentation, which 
includes delightful headpieces from early texts, is appealing. In the first two 
parts of his book, he shows how theories of the elements developed from 
Aristotle’s Meteorologica to the Goodly Gallery of William Fulke. For Fulke 
and his contemporaries the phenomena of vapours were watery exhalations 
cooled by nightfall (mist, dew, or frost) or by entering the cold middle region 
of air (cloud, rain, hail, or snow). Phenomena of exhalations, the other sort, 
were earthy and became meteors when cooled by entering the middle region 
of air (thunder and lightning) or by approaching the sphere of fire below the 
moon (comets, the Milky Way, and such “fiery impressions” as dancing 
goats, burning spears, torches, and lighted candles). 

It is when Mr. Heninger attempts to measure the literary significance of 
this body of doctrine that his book becomes less satisfactory. Nowhere in 
the chapters on Spenser, Marlowe, Jonson, Chapman, Donne, and Shake- 
speare that make up Part III of the Handbook does Mr. Heninger deal with 
the effects of meteorological experience on the contemporary mind or imagi- 
nation. This book is not in the tradition so richly conceived by R. F. Jones 
and since worked by others with such exciting results. Perhaps this accounts 
for the inadequacy of Mr. Heninger’s treatment of poetic technique. A dis- 
cussion of meterological imagery in Spenser leads to the conclusion that the 
poet “repeated [the images] because he was consciously attempting to be 
literary. They were in the poetic tradition, and he was writing poetry” 
(p. 167). In Marlowe “words are used promiscuously” but “the phrases sound 
well together, and they merge into a vigorous general idea” (p. 178). Unlike 
Spenser, “who outrightly cribbed numerous poetic devices from Homer and 
Vergil,” Jonson “made additions of natural description and commonplace 
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belief so that the resultant image differs greatly from its classical origins” 
(pp. 181, 182). Does this answer the questions raised by either poet’s use of 
convention? And is it enough to say of the complex profusion of meteorological 
images in Shakespeare that they “do not seem incongruous or indecorous” 
because Shakespeare “ingeniously worked them into memorably poetic 
phrases” (p. 204)? 
MICHAEL MACKLEM 
Ottawa, Ontario 


STUDIES IN BIBLIOGRAPHY. Vol. x11. Edited by Fredson Bowers. Charlottes- 
ville: Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia, 1960. Pp. 
290. $10. 


These new studies in bibliography offer the bibliophile and the textual critic 
twenty articles and the annual checklist of bibliographical scholarship. The 
studies embrace American, nineteenth- and eighteenth-century, and Renais- 
sance bibliography, and they consider many aspects of the discipline. 

H. Trevor Colbourn discusses “The Reading of Joseph Carrington 
Cabell” and reprints four reading lists sent to this William and Mary student 
in 1800 for his educational guidance. Two of these lists are from Thomas 
Jefferson; they disclose the statesman’s concern that the young man should 
have a proper Whig indoctrination. Matthew J. Bruccoli contributes another 
of his “Bibliographical Notes on F. Scott Fitzgerald. ...” Beating his way 
with his.own machete through the jungles of machine printing, he achieves 
the solution of another problem in precedence of impressions—to the in- 
convenience of some booksellers, no doubt. Robert H. Woodward’s “Harold 
Frederic: A Bibliography” completes the American material. 

Edgar F. Shannon, Jr., new President of the University of Virginia, offers 
as an “inaugural article” a definitive account of “The History of a Poem: 
Tennyson’s Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington.” The account describes 
the genesis of the poem, its critical reception, and its textual changes; an 
appendix catalogues the extant manuscripts and proof sheets and lists the 
variant readings. 

The eighteenth century is well represented as Arthur Friedman examines 
“The Problem of Indifferent Readings . . . with a Solution from The Deserted 
Village’ and provides also brief notes on Goldsmith’s Life of Bolingbroke and 
on his Traveller. Other notes on the century treat “the unspeakable Curll,”’ 
Samuel Johnson, Junius, and Robert Burns’ “Jolly Beggars.” 

Sixteenth- and seventeenth-century bibliography occupies over half the 
volume. Two articles add to our knowledge of the activities of printers. 
Cyprian Blagden has located and analyzed the attempts of the printers to 
regain control of the Stationers’ Company which was passing in the seven- 
teenth century to the booksellers or to establish their own “ ‘Company’ of 
Printers.” From the unpublished Register of Apprentices and Register of 
Freemen of the Stationers’ Company, D. F. McKenzie has assembled “A 
List of Printers’ Apprentices, 1605-1640.” This most valuable list is arranged 
alphabetically by printer, and for each apprentice the compiler gives his 
name, his father’s name and trade, his town of origin, and his term of service. 
The list is followed by indices. W. Craig Ferguson prints the results of his 
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studies of “The Compositors of Henry IV, Part 2, Much Ado about Nothing, 
The Shoemakers’ Holiday, and The First Part of the Contention.” Robert K. 
Turner, Jr., in a monument to editorial diligence, analyzes ‘The Printing of 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s The Maid’s Tragedy Q, (1619).”” He describes 
compositor tests, printing order, running titles, press variants, and proofing. 
His long study is a model for analytical bibliographers. Harold Jenkins points 
to “Playhouse Interpolations in the Folio Text of Hamlet.” In his important 
article Professor Jenkins argues that many words and phrases generally in- 
cluded in edited texts of Hamlet are actually actors’ additions and ought to be 
eliminated. His article particularly concerns the meditative repetitions in 
Hamlet’s part, characteristic, it would now seem, more of Burbage than of 
Hamlet. Cyrus Hoy provides yet another installment, the fifth, in the series 
of “The Shares of Fletcher and his Collaborators in the Beaumont and 
Fletcher Canon.” This article finds Fletcher and Rowley in The Maid of the 
Mill; Fletcher, Ford, Massinger, and Webster in The Fair Maid of the Inn; 
Fletcher and Middleton in The Nice Valour; Ford in The Laws of Candy; and 
Middleton and Rowley in Wit at Several Weapons. Kenneth Povey recom- 
mends a new instrument for “The Optical Identification of First Formes,” 
and Charles B. Gullans clarifies “The Disputed Authorship of ‘Wrong Not 
Sweete Empress of my Heart.’ ” 

Finally a pair of articles by a pair of Browns debates “The Rationale of 
Old-Spelling Editions of the Plays of Shakespeare and his Contemporaries.” 
John Russell Brown argues for modern-spelling editions and for photographic 
facsimiles. His defense of these two kinds of edition is chiefly an attack on 
the inadequacies of the facsimile reprint (exemplified by the Malone Society 
Reprints) and of the old-spelling critical edition (exemplified by Bowers’ 
Dekker). Arthur Brown defends the Malone Society and the critical edition by 
attacking the inadequacies of Russell Brown’s photographic facsimile and the 
irrelevance of Russell Brown’s arguments. Neither Brown thoroughly answers 
the questions of use or intended audience. Perhaps Arthur, eyeing the rising 
number of Malone subscribers, feels he need not; John Russell has no such 
excuse. There are indeed details that a photograph will reveal and a critical 
reprint will obscure, but these details will interest only a very small number 
of bibliotextual scholars (enough to support publication?). This small and 
dedicated band may prefer consulting its own microfilm, available and readily 
converted to book form by Copy-flo Xerography, to answer the few questions 
that cannot be answered by the facsimile or critical edition and that can be 
answered without reference to the original. 

GEoRGE WALTON WILLIAMS 
Duke University 


Tue Str THomas More Crircie: A ProGRAM OF IDEAS AND THEIR IMPACT 
ON SECULAR Drama. By Pearl Hogrefe. Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1959. Pp. viii+-360. $5.75. 


The Sir Thomas More Circle is a work with which it is extremely difficult to 
come to grips. The reasons may be two: its comprehensiveness and generality 
and its lack of controversial statement. With respect to the first, the reader 
notes that the term circle, being taken in a very broad sense, includes not only 
Fisher, Colet, Erasmus, Linacre, Grocyn, Tunstal, Pace, Lupset, Gonell, 
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Clement, Herde, and More’s children, but also Vives, Elyot, Croke, Cheke, 
Pole, Ascham, and others. The dramatists naturally are Medwall, Heywood, 
Redford, and the Rastells, not to mention anonymous playwrights. The views 
of all these figures, insofar as they expressed them, are given on five select but 
broad topics: nature, nobility, religion, government, and education (sub- 
divided into “Education in general” and “Education of women: love, mar- 
riage”). Part I is concerned with the nondramatic expression of the ideas; 
Part II, with their embodiment in Early Tudor drama. 

The resulting survey contains little that is strikingly new, original, or 
profound in matter or in attitude. The merit possessed by the work consists 
in the collection, comparison, systematization, and unification of materials 
usually found separated and scattered. The reader, however, should not be 
ungrateful for the curiosity, the patience, and the exactness necessary to 
achieve this task. Familiar generalizations of literary historians and scholars 
here find detailed and abundant documentation. For this reason, the book may 
long serve as one of the useful introductions to the Early Renaissance in 
England. 

Professor Hogrefe’s work is bound inevitably to challenge comparison 
with a book which covers humanism in the same period but in another genre, 
that of poetry. Its title is Humanism and Poetry in the Early Tudor Period, 
modestly subtitled An Essay (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1959). 
Instead of the objective approach and cautious judgment of Professor 
Hogrefe, its author, H. A. Mason, tries to see the period from “a central, a 
truly human point of view.” The result is not only literary history, that is, 
the establishment of real relations, but also critical inquiry and critical de- 
cision. ““Not only a verdict on the past but an evaluation of the present” is 
involved. The result is a series of analyses and judgments which prove con- 
stantly stimulating and always challenging (even if occasionally irritating). 
The differences between Professor Hogrefe and H. A. Mason can be gauged by 
their respective observations on Erasmus’ Moriae Encomium, More’s Utopia, 
and Vives’ De Tradendis Disciplinis. 

It is perhaps inevitable that the most interesting pages in The Sir 
Thomas More Circle are concerned with a more sharply defined and more con- 
troversial topic, to wit, “the bases of true nobility.” Its political and social 
implications might have been highlighted more (cf. Hans Baron, The Crisis 
of the Early Italian Renaissance [Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1955], PP. 365-66, 622-28). 

One might wonder at the proportion of treatment in Professor Hogrefe’s 
book. Education takes up more than one third of the volume (pp. 140-250, 
314-45), but this is the case not merely because of the many documents but 
also because of its importance to More and his group. As far as application 
to the theater is concerned, the dramatic expression of all the basic ideas 
covers a little less than a hundred pages. The six chapters of this second part 
deal with the same ideas as the six chapters of the first part—with the same 
titles and in the same order. The separate treatment causes the book to fall, 
perhaps unnecessarily, into two parts which, because of the common subject 
matter, could have been logically and easily amalgamated. The discussion of 
the dramatic expression of each idea, now found in a separate chapter, would 
have been a fitting climax or conclusion to the original discussion. The reader 
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of each chapter in Part II would not then have to revert to the corresponding 
chapter in Part I to refresh his memory. H. A. Mason, who faced the same 
problem and likewise divided the treatment into two parts, nevertheless 
made the second part a real advance and progression over the first. One 
must, however, give Professor Hogrefe, credit for following her chosen plan 
with fidelity and, what is more remarkable, with practically no repetition. 
In fact, the procedure not only is systematic but borders on the mechanical. 

This double treatment of the basic ideas, first in nondramatic writing 
and then in dramatic literature, is a manifestation of a virtue which tends to 
become a vice by excess. The skeleton becomes too intrusive and prominent. 
It is almost impossible for any reader to lose his way. There is a summary at 
the end of each chapter and each part. There is extensive use of enumeration, 
the figures usually ranging to three or four but at one time reaching twelve 
(pp. 91-94). There are frequent orientating statements or rhetorical ques- 
tions which recall the author and the reader to the point; for example, ““What 
is the relation between Heywood’s play, Witty and Witless, and the program 
of reform developed by More and his friends? ... And what of the three 
plays discussed here in relation to the ideas of the More circle?” (p. 276), 
“Two plays connected with members of the More circle use the question of 
true nobility as a major theme” (p. 278), “Again, these general ideas were 
not entirely original with John Rastell or any other member of the More 
group” (p. 287), “The play has little definite connection with the ideas advo- 
cated by members of the More group as a part of the reforming program” 
(p. 294), ““How much of the material in these three plays contributes to the 
program of reform which the More group supported?” (p. 297), “How is 
Redford’s Wit and Science related to the program of ideas on education dis- 
cussed by More, Erasmus, and Vives?” (p. 318). The net result is diligent 
application to the thesis in hand, as well as facility in reading. 

In general, the author’s style is adequate to her purpose: commendably 
clear, direct, simple. A disarming ingenuousness is evident at intervals not 
only in the text but also in the footnotes; to illustrate, P. S. Allen is estab- 
lished as an authority for the dates of letters to and from Erasmus as follows: 
“He had more facts and hence more accuracy” (p. 34, n. 44). 

The typography of the book is excellent and contributes to its readability. 
There seem, moreover, to be few errors, and these minor, such as, consue- 
racione (p. 117, for conseruacione?), Erasmas (p. 168), Tana (p. 171, n. 39, 
for Tanta?), e equibus (p. 194, n. 97, for e quibus?), The Marriage of Wit and 
Wisdom (p. 326, for The Marriage of Wit and Science?). The usefulness of the 
book for reference would certainly have been increased by a more detailed 
index, especially by the addition of titles and topics. 

The book was apparently long in the making and the publishing. The 
author may congratulate herself on bringing her task to a successful conclu- 
sion. She might perhaps join her admired More (as he writes to Peter Giles 
in his preface to the Utopia) in saying: ‘At mihi hoc solum temporis adquiro, 
quod somno ciboque suffuror, quod quoniam parcum est, lente, quia tamen ali- 
quid, aliquando perfeci, atque ad te . . . transmisi Vtopiam, vt legeres. . . .” 


Epwarp Sur7z, S.J. 
Loyola University 
Chicago 
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HoMER UND DIE ENGLISCHE HuMANITAT. CHAPMANS UND Popes UBER- 
SETZUNGSKUNST IM RAHMEN DER HUMANISTISCHEN TRADITION. Von 
Rudolf Siihnel. (Buchreihe der Anglia. Bd. vu.) Tiibingen: Max Nie- 
meyer, 1958. Pp. 222. 


Only at intervals does scholarship produce a book that is both readable and 
scholarly. The late Ernst Robert Curtius and Erich Auerbach wrote such 
books, and Richard Alewyn, Emil Staiger, and Hugo Friedrich still do. They 
make pleasant reading, as does Professor Siihnel’s present study. Indeed, the 
style attracts the reader at first glance. Throughout this study one is im- 
pressed by the author’s clarity and fluency. Acutely aware of the problem of 
translations in general, Mr. Siihnel has explored sympathetically and ac- 
curately the qualities and faults of both Chapman’s and Pope’s translations 
of Homer. The reader is grateful for the fact that attention to the main theme 
does not exclude constant reference to the underlying ideas of the classical 
tradition which Mr. Siihnel treats in a way that today is a rare labor of love. 

The first chapter deals with “die Ubersetzungskunst der Renaissance.” 
It traces England’s encounter with antiquity as reflected in the translations 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Mr. Siihnel pursues what he 
calls the “humanistic impulse,” i.e., the rediscovery of Greek and Latin 
authors in both the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, the ensuing conflict 
and the eventual reconciliation between Christianity and Humanism in Eu- 
rope, especially in England. “Auf dem Weg durch die Welt gesellen sich zum 
Leitbild Christus die Klassiker als praktische Lebensfiihrer...Aus der 
hohen theologischen Konzeption des Gottesstaates wird die schéne Utopie 
einer durch den humanisierenden Einflu®8 jedes Einzelnen praktisch zu 
verwirklichenden christlich-antiken Kultur” (p. 14). The final triumph of 
humanism is, according to Mr. Siihnel, achieved in the eighteenth century, 
where a meaningful totality is reached by incorporating enlightenment and 
classicism into the humanistic tradition. After discussing in four subdivisions 
(“Humanismus und die heimische Tradition,” “Die Funktion klassischer 
Ubersetzungskunst,” “Nicht-epische Ubersetzungen,” and “Epische Uber- 
setzungen’’) this complicated period in which the recognition of antiqutiy 
took place in England, Mr. Siihnel leads his reader to the two versions that 
tower above all other translations from Homer: those of Chapman and 
Pope. Chapman’s version, which made the English familiar with Homer, 
represents the classical achievement of the art of translation of the Renais- 
sance, whereas Pope’s version, “eine bis ins Letze ausgefeilte und durch- 
dachte Nachdichtung,” is the achievement of neoclassicism. 

In his second chapter, “Der Dichter als Deuter und Nachbildner,” Mr. 
Siihnel deals first with Chapman’s apotheosis of Homer, which is marked by 
an enthusiasm without which Chapman’s interpretation cannot be under- 
stood. Homer is for Chapman (and Mr. Siihnel points at the preponderance 
of ethical values) “president of all learning, virtue, valour, honour and so- 
ciety.” By enlarging upon Chapman’s principles of translation as they are 
stated most extensively in his “Poem to the Reader,” Mr. Siihnel also em- 
phasizes the fact that Chapman did not consider himself a mere translator 
of a historical text. Apart from being a humanistic scholar, Chapman was 
above all a poet who tried to make the Homeric poems available to his time 
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as new poetry. Thus, he corrects even the historical text or, more frequently, 
modifies it by interpolations and additional lines. All these changes are pains- 
takingly traced and evaluated by the author, while at the same time he 
attempts to restore Chapman’s reputation as both poet and interpreter. 
After a discussion of the epic between Chapman and Pope, in which the con- 
tributions of Milton, Hobbes, Dryden, Dennis, and others are mentioned, 
the author examines at some length Pope’s “Preface to the Iliad” which ex- 
emplifies his neoclassical principles of translation. In contrast to Chapman’s 
modifications Pope asserts that the first duty of a translator is to present the 
author’s work in its entirety, and “unmaimed.” Despite his statement that 
among all previous commentators, “who had more reading than taste,” 
there had hardly been one with the design to illustrate the poetical beauty of 
Homer, Pope does not discard previous interpretations; he makes them rather 
an integral part of his total aesthetic concept by emphasizing the structural 
unity of the epic as a symbol of that order that permeates the universe. 
“Aus einem mythischen Weltbild macht Pope einen philosophischen My- 
thos....Seine Ubersetzung ist der letzte dichterische Nachklang des 
Rennaissance-Kosmismus”’ (p. 66). Here as well as in the next chapter, Mr. 
Siihnel gives ample evidence of his close and accurate reading of these 
translations. By comparisons, philological astuteness, and constant references 
to the classical tradition, he shows his great familiarity with both the more 
recent scholarly achievements in this field and the structural implications 
pertaining to the epic. 

It is, indeed, an excellent performance when, in relatively few pages, 
the author demonstrates in a sort of introduction to his third chapter, 
“Homers Helden als humanistisches Exempel,”’ how the traditional Homeric 
text became such a fascinating object for the epic imagination of the Euro- 
pean poet. The author sketches this preoccupation from the Latin versions of 
Silius Italicus, Dictys, and Dares to Italian and French critics of the Renais- 
sance who were of the opinion that Roman poets had excelled the Greeks. 
Yet these critics encouraged contemporary poets to excel even the Romans. 
The result was, as Mr. Siihnel writes, Ariosto, Tasso, Racine, Moliére. 
These authors best demonstrate the much debated doctrines of decorum. 
The analogy between the Renaissance doctrines of decorum and the concept 
of man as illustrated in epic poetry, an analogy that is based on the undif- 
ferentiated unity of ethos and eidos, is so close that the former can be deduced 
from the latter and could be conceived of as its Latin-Christian transforma- 
tion. In non-Romanic countries the situation was approximately the same. 
“Ein Jahrstausend lateinisch-christlicher Erziehung hatte die Denkgewohn- 
heiten und Anschauungsformen auch in den germanischen Landern gepragt 
und abendliandisch konformiert ...” (p. 104). Thus, in these countries the 
Greek poets were seen in almost the same perspective. The translations from 
the Greek are a true reflection of this. Chapman’s translation is the most 
ingenious among these. After this outline Mr. Siihnel devotes three sections 
(“Ethos und Pathos,” “Chapman und die Helden der Ilias,” “Chapmans 
Odysseus: ‘The Senecal Man’ ”’) to the discussion of Chapman’s interpreta- 
tion of Homeric heroes, and two sections (“‘Pope: ‘Die Ilias-Aristokratie,’ ” 
“Pope: Héfisches Dekorum’’) to Pope’s interpretation of Homer’s epic charac- 
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ters. For Chapman the heroes of the Iliad, whom he categorizes according to 
their “vices” and “virtues,” represent a scale of basic human types, the 
reflection of norms, whereas Odysseus is for him the representative of Stoic 
philosophy. Pope, however, applauds Homer’s “just imitation of nature and 
truth, in representing virtues and vices intermixed in his heroes.”’ Characters 
such as these are for Pope “poetically perfect.” In accordance with the temper 
of his time Pope also finds faults in Homer’s characters. Mr. Siihnel gives a 
number of examples (pp. 160-68) of what Pope criticized as tasteless. 

The final chapter deals with the impact these two translations made on 
later generations. Dr. Johnson is discussed in this connection as well as Cole- 
ridge, Lamb, and Keats, and the theme of the study is magnificently brought 
to a close by an examination of Matthew Arnold, the classical philologists of 
the nineteenth century, and recent “‘neoclassicists” such as T. S. Eliot and 
Ezra Pound. This final chapter is, as are all the previous chapters, an excellent 
example of Mr. Siihnel’s ability to grasp essentials and point them up in a 
superb synthesis. Again, the over-all theme of the study is poignantly brought 
into focus: aspects of the classical tradition and English Humanism as re- 
flected in the English rendition of Homer’s language. 

The study definitely shows superior qualities of breadth, vividness, and 
scholarly precision. It is an epitome of the author’s vast learning and his 
critical judgment. Few critics can match his ability to give life to such 
philological and explicatory probings, combine them with a proper sense for 
the history of ideas, and keep the “narrative” compelling and pleasing. In 
this scientifically minded age of ours, scholarship of this kind, excelling in 
urbanity, style, and erudition, will remain, I am afraid, the hobby, a laudable 
one to be sure, of only a few. 


EpGAr LOHNER 
New York University 


THE CANKERED Muse. SATIRE OF THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE. By Alvin 
Kernan. (Yale Studies in English, Vol. cxti.) New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. Pp. x+ 261. $5. 


Mr. Kernan’s book is a study of satiric conventions. One of his aims is to 
correct the more egregious misunderstandings of writers on satire who ignore 
the distinction that must be made (or at least considered) between biography 
and convention. Kernan’s particular bugbear is the identification of the poet 
with his satiric persona, a confusion which one would think long since dead 
had it not appeared, flourishing, a few years ago in John Peter’s Satire and 
Complaint.* 

Aiter all the recent studies of the rhetoric of satire, one of satiric conven- 
tions is welcome, and Kernan’s book, though somewhat specialized because of 
the exceptional period it covers, is a good beginning. His period is the 1590's 
when a “cankered” satire corresponding to the gloomy late Elizabethan world 
picture became popular. The key to an understanding of these hysterical, dis- 
ordered writings that so emphatically claim to be satire is, according to 
Kernan, the convention of the satiric persona: the satires are spoken by a 


1 Oxford, 1956. 
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satyr satirist, a vicious type derived partly from the Juvenalian railer, partly 
from the erroneous etymology of satire from satyr, partly from other Renais- 
sance conventions like the satirist as barber-surgeon. The satyr satirist, as his 
popularity grew, moved from formal verse satire to the three-dimensional 
world of the drama, where as Malevole, Thersites, Bosola, and others, he 
became a stage type. 

Kernan’s book falls into three distinct parts: a theory of satire (the in- 
troduction), a study of the satyr satirist in Elizabethan formal verse satire, 
and a discussion of the transformation this convention underwent on the 
Jacobean stage. The second and third parts, while they contain many fresh 
insights (particularly about Jonson’s plays), are essentially extensions of 
Eugene M. Waith’s work on the convention of the satyr satirist, and O. J. 
Campbell’s on the transference of formal verse satire to the stage. But Kernan 
has performed a useful service in focusing on satire as a genre (which was 
only incidental to the earlier studies), and specifically on formal verse satire. 

The most impressive part of the book is the introduction, in which 
Kernan fits the convention of the satiric persona into a general theory of the 
genre in terms of conventions. The three conventional elements he singles out 
are the scene, the plot, and the point-of-view. 

1. As an illustration of the satiric scene Kernan cites Bosch’s “The 
Carrying of the Cross” with the single gentle face of Christ crowded about 
by grotesque and hideous faces, the hint of an ideal (characteristically on its 
way to death) in a sea of evil. The satiric scene, he shows, is a crowd, a 
jumble of people and scenes: the evil is made to seem all about us, overwhelm- 
ing, and victorious. Kernan’s “scene”’ is closely related to the conventional 
structure of satire, the catalogue or encyclopedia. Besides suggesting the 
omnipresence of the evil, this structure offers examples of all aspects of the 
evil, and it associates the evil with disorder and multiplicity (as opposed to 
the oneness and wholeness of the tiny, receding figure of the ideal). Satire is, 
of course, one of the most imitative of genres, from its heavy reliance on 
parody to its use of a general structure which appears formless in order to 
suggest the chaos that has overtaken the world. 

2. The satiric plot is the most distinctive of these conventions, the one 
by which satire can best be separated from those novels or plays which con- 
tain satiric elements. In other forms of prose fiction there is always a change 
of some sort, whether in character or in situation; whereas satire merely ends 
in stasis or in an intensification of the evil that is being presented. The idea 
of stasis follows directly from the catalogue form I have referred to, and from 
the satiric insight that there will be no reversal by which the good wins in the 
end. 

3. The character of the satiric persona is a rather old subject now, and 
it might be argued that Kernan sees a homogeneity in its history that does 
not in fact exist; but he makes an important distinction between the public 
and private personalities of the persona that applies as well to Byron as to 
Marston. In some periods, he shows, the satirist is minimized, or is utilized 
only in his most general or publicly accepted aspects (e.g., as vir bonus), and 
the scene he is describing receives the emphasis; but at others the scene loses 
its importance and the satirist steps forward, and his private life, the ques- 
tions of his excessive rage and his obsession with vice, become a matter of 
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interest. The latter, Kernan shows, is the situation in English Renaissance 
satire. But how then, if the reader can no longer feel confidence in the satirist, 
is the satire effective? To get a perspective on the raging, cruel, lecherous, 
envious figure Marston uses as his persona we need to remember the Puritan 
Robert Crowley’s view of satire: “I bark at your fauts, but loth I am to byt, 
/ If by this barkyng ought myght be won.’” The biting satirist like Hall or 
Marston is thus saying that things are so bad now that (a) one can only bite, 
can be sure some good is done only when he displeases, and (b) only a rela- 
tively corrupt man can point out this immitigable corruption.’ The scene is 
still important in this satire, but it is to such a large extent filtered through 
the satirist’s peculiar sensibility that scene and satirist complement each 
other. The whole satiric picture is the scene as observed and commented on 
by the satyr satirist; the reader stands outside this larger scene and watches 
the interaction, which is the satire. 

Kernan’s “poetics” draws inspiration from Mary Claire Randolph’s work 
on the form of satura and from Northrop Frye’s brilliant essay on satire in his 
Anatomy of Criticism, as well as from the many writers on the satiric persona. 
But the result is original in its own right; the least that can be said for it is 
that it transforms Miss Randolph’s scholarship into persuasive images. The 
only reservation I have is concerning its Juvenalian bias, which should be 
corrected by a comparison with Frye’s categories of satire. 

Kernan’s introduction is an exceptionally able essay; it will be a necessary 
starting-point for future discussions of the satiric genre. There are, however, 
limitations in the approach to literature through conventions, which appear 
when Kernan turns to the particular case of Elizabethan formal verse satire. 
He is forced to reduce these satires to a lowest common denominator, and in 
effect to generalize each individual satirist out of existence. His chief exhibit 
is John Marston, who uses the satyr satirist most blatantly; he does not 
examine the uniqueness that distinguishes Marston’s satire from Hall’s or 
Guilpin’s, let alone the originality that sets Donne’s satire above all of these. 
A second disadvantage is that, as in any generic approach to literature, the 
study of conventions may distort the work with which it is dealing; it may 
cause the scholar to place more emphasis on the convention, when he finds 
one, than its context warrants. In its most pernicious form this is a temptation 
to answer all difficult questions with a shrug: “‘It’s a convention.” 

A question raised by this study is how seriously we can take conven- 
tions when we find them. Kernan assumes them to be part of a fictive struc- 
ture. But they can also be reflexes on the poet’s part which have lost any real 
meaning (the poet falls into them when he grows tired); or they can be smoke 
screens to conceal the poet’s personal motives. For example, the ingenious 
rationale for the satyr-dominated satire I have given above (which is Ker- 
nan’s) boils down to an acceptance of the claims made for their satire by 
Marston and Hall themselves—such claims being a venerable convention. (A 


2 The Select Works of Robert Crowley, ed. J. M. Cowper (EETS, 1872), p. 55. 

5 See Hall’s invocation, “‘Go to then ye my sacred Semones, / And please me more, 
the more ye do displease” (The Collected Poems of Joseph Hall, ed. A. Davenport [Liver- 
pool, 1949], p. 51); or Marston’s claim that it takes “such squint-eyed sight’’ as his 
satirist’s to “strike the world’s deformities so right”’ (The Works of John Marston, ed. 
A. H. Bullen [Boston, 1887], 1, 270). 
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century later we have Mrs. Manley’s insistence in the prefaces of her chroniques 
scandaleuses that she is actually writing satires with moral intent.) A read- 
ing of Marston’s satires shows that (whatever the theory) the effect of an 
overemphasis on the satirist is to make him more important than his satire. 
While his diction grows more striking, his personality more curious, the scene 
he describes becomes blurred, and, with no clear norm of behavior indicated, 
the reader founders. The satirist becomes an end in himself. Kernan admits a 
large share of incoherence in Marston’s satire; but we are left with a nagging 
doubt, which Kernan’s thesis does not allow him to explore, as to whether 
the intention and effect of Marston’s work is really satiric at all in the sense 
that Pope’s or Swift’s is—or whether he merely uses satire as a device for 
entertaining. This is a fine point since all satire contains elements of both 
instruction and entertainment; but it is a very special kind of satire in which 
entertainment values predominate. A glance ahead at the satire of Cleveland 
during the Civil War will show how academic, trivial, and undirected the 
“cankered”’ satire of the Elizabethans is. And I think it is significant that, in 
the hands of John Oldham, the satyr satirist is turned into an unambiguous 
symbol of evil, the object of his satire; Oldham transfers the burden of the 
satyr’s vicious and obscene nature to the shoulders of the malefactor, Garnet 
or Loyola. 

Kernan’s focus on satiric conventions prevents him from considering the 
formal verse satires he discusses as artistic wholes, and from determining how 
far their structural and moral coherence really goes. It forces him, moreover, 
to exclude from his consideration other ingredients in the works, and other 
influences that may have contributed as much as satire to the end product: 
for example, the epigrams of Martial and the love poetry of Ovid may help 
to explain the erotic elements in Marston’s satire (which Kernan explains 
as the conventional lasciviousness of satyrs) ;* and the influence of the im- 
mensely popular railers of Kyd and Marlowe cannot be discounted as in- 
fluences on the railing satirist. To a lesser extent Kernan’s campaign to keep 
separate the poet and persona (however admirable in theory) in this par- 
ticular case cancels one other way of testing the validity of a convention: to 
examine its historical or biographical context. He has written a commendable 
study of conventions, but in using his conventions to define Elizabethan 
formal verse satire he has gone only far enough to vindicate this satire, not 
analyze it. 


RONALD PAULSON 
University of Illinois 


New LetTers To THE Tatler AND Spectator. Edited by Richmond P. Bond. 
Austin: University of Texas Press, 1959. Pp. xii+232. $5. 


“Steele,” wrote Dr. Johnson, “whose negligence kept him always in a hurry, 
when it was his turn to furnish a paper, called loudly for the letters... . ” 
Publicly Steele, as Isaac Bickerstaff, began to call for them as early as the 
seventh number of the Tatler. The inclusion of more than seven hundred 


‘ For an interesting discussion of Martial’s influence on Marston, see Peter, pp. 
161-67. Peter’s book should be read as a complement to Kernan’s; both are excellent 
in their own ways, but both are incomplete. 
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letters in the 819 issues of the Tatler and Spectator that followed is testimony 
to the enthusiasm of readers’ response and to the importance of the letter as 
a formal element in the essay-periodical as it was perfected in the last years 
of Queen Anne. 

Curiosity as to the original state of letters submitted to the Tatler and 
Spectator and the editorial revision that published correspondence received 
has remained largely unsatisfied. The manuscripts of published letters, with 
whatever editorial touching-up they may have revealed, apparently served as 
compositors’ copy and were disposed of at the printing house. In 1725 Charles 
Lillie published with Steele’s permission two volumes containing 283 Original 
and Genuine Letters Sent to the Tatler and Spectator During the Time those 
Works were publishing. None of which have been before Printed. Although 
Lillie’s collection broadens our perspective on the kinds and quantity of cor- 
respondence evoked by the periodicals, the absence of the manuscripts from 
which he printed leaves us to speculate on the degree of mechanical conformity 
that Lillie and his printer may have imposed on the originals. 

A fresh and more accurate perception of what confronted the eyes of 
Bickerstaff and Mr. Spectator as they perused the day-to-day offerings of 
their correspondents is now afforded us by Professor Richmond P. Bond’s 
judiciously edited collection of previously unpublished letters to the Tatler 
and Spectator. The volume, attractively produced by the University of Texas 
Press, includes the texts of ninety-six manuscript letters, eighty-five of them 
from the Marlborough Collection at Blenheim and eleven from the Tickell 
Collection, the latter having been sent to the Spectator during its revival in 
1714. 

In styles ranging from the barely literate to the highly polished and in 
subjects running the gamut from dental hygiene to declarations of Platonic 
love, the newly published letters remind us forcefully of the broad spectrum 
constituting eighteenth-century periodical readership. A comprehensive in- 
troduction by the editor places the letters firmly in their literary and social 
context and includes an illuminating discussion of the authorship and early 
incidence of the “Letter to the Editor” and of its relationship to the develop- 
ment of the periodical essay. The notes identify matter quoted or alluded to 
in the letters, point out parallels and references to specific numbers of the 
printed papers, and present evidence for assigning dates to those letters 
which contain none. 

The publication of New Leiters to the Tailer and Spectator provides for 
the specialist a ready access to material for the genetic study of some of the 
published numbers. But all students of eighteenth-century literature should 
relish the opportunity here presented to inspect the drawer of Richard 
Steele’s editorial desk. 

Rosert L. Haic 
University of Illinois 


Rupyarp KrpLinc: A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CATALOGUE. By James McG. 
Stewart, edited by A. W. Yeats. Toronto: University of Toronto Press 
and Dalhousie University Press, 1959. Pp. 674. $20. 


Rudyard Kipling’s work is bibliographically interesting because of its extent 
and its variety: there exist nearly four thousand separate printings ranging 
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from small hand-set Indian editions of the early 1880’s to large modern edi- 
tions such as that edited by John Beecroft in 1956. It is chronologically con- 
fusing because for the most part each of the stories and poems originally 
appeared in one or more Indian, English, and American periodicals before 
being collected—sometimes long after original publication—in a variety of 
combinations and editions. The Light That Failed, to cite the most notorious 
example, first appeared in Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine in January, 1891, 
yet three separate English and American editions, all filed for copyright in 
November, 1890, had already been prepared and were ready for publication. 
Two of these were identical with the Lippincott’s text, but the third consisted 
of fourteen chapters and a sad rather than happy ending. And to further 
confuse the issue, the first English trade edition, published in 1891, contained 
fifteen chapters and the sad ending while an unauthorized American edition 
published at about the same time consisted of eleven chapters and a happy 
ending. 

In dealing with problems such as this, the collecting bibliophile and the 
literary critic will find the Stewart-Yeats Bibliographical Catalogue a reliable 
and indeed indispensable successor to Mrs. Flora V. Livingstone’s Bibliog- 
raphy (1927) and Supplement (1938). The Stewart-Yeats volume includes, in 
three main sections: (1) full descriptions of first Indian, English, and Ameri- 
can editions of all Kipling’s major works; (2) more limited descriptions of 
works to which Kipling contributed introductions or which contain letters, 
limericks, and ephemera not protected by copyright; (3) listings of items in 
sale catalogues, uncollected periodical and manuscript material, selections in 
anthologies and readers, collected sets, musical settings for Kipling poems, 
and unauthorized editions. The Catalogue is both more inclusive than the 
earlier Livingstone volumes and more clearly arranged. Instead of adhering 
to a strict chronological order, it presents only the major Kipling trade edi- 
tions in chronological sequence, and within each of these divisions, all earlier 
separate editions and periodical publications. Under the heading for The 
Seven Seas, to cite a typical example, the American Copyight Edition, the 
first regular English, American, and illustrated editions, and fifteen separate 
editions of constituent items are described. In the contents note to the Copy- 
right Edition, each of the constituent poems is listed together with the 
periodicals in which it appeared and the dates of its earlier publication. As 
the editor comments, this method is “the most logical yet devised to make 
the relationships of these many printings readily apparent,” and if the volume 
did no more than this, it would still be an invaluable reference work for 
collectors and critics. 

The scientific biliographer, however, will find the volume inadequate to 
his needs. The late Mr. Stewart was an eminent Canadian attorney who based 
his descriptions largely on his own collection of Kipling material—probably 
the finest in existence today. Although he was accurate and painstaking in 
his compilation, he was not, as he admitted, a trained bibliographer. Thus, 
throughout the Catalogue, terms which should be used to indicate the format 
of the item under consideration are incorrectly used to indicate its size: items 
355, 362, and 363, for example, are called 8vo, folio, and 4to broadsides even 
though each consists of a single unfolded leaf. Accurate measurements are 
given for each volume, but even here the reader is needlessly confused be- 
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cause in some of the descript.ons both the size of the binding and the size 
of the leaf are given, whereas in others only one undefined measurement is 
listed, with the result that one is unsure whether the binding or the leaf is 
meant. The most serious weakness, however, is the fact that neither scien- 
tific collational nor pagination formulas are offered. Instead, the two are com- 
bined as in the following example (no. 697): “(14 leaves, pp. 324): fore-title, 
title page with copyright . . . on verso, Introduction by Maugham (pp. vii- 
XXxvViii), 14 leaves; text, pp. [1]—324.”” Such a combination of elements may 
be suitable for the identification of editions, but certainly not for the study 
of printing. It conveys no sense of the book’s structure, and in this case, at 
least, obscures an error which would have been immediately apparent if the 
more conventional formulas had been used. (The fore-title, title page, and 
twenty-two pages of introduction total thirteen leaves, not fourteen; the leaf 
on which contents are listed has been overlooked.) Where signature marks 
exist, only the first few are noted, and the format of the volume is further ob- 
scured by the inclusion of plates and in some instances, I suspect, binder’s 
leaves as part of the volume. Item no. 18, the first Indian edition of Plain 
Tales from the Hills, is described as an octavo with signature marks “on 
pp. [1], 17, 33, etc.,” but since the collation reads ‘(6 leaves, pp. [284])”’ it 
is impossibie to tell that the last signature of the text consists of six rather 
than eight leaves. Item no. 93, the first Indian edition of The City of Dreadful 
Night and Other Places, is described as an octavo although it is actually 
gathered in fours with an extra blank leaf tipped in at the end of the last 
signature. The collation is “(4 leaves, pp. 108, 5 leaves).” 

It should be emphasized that these faults, serious though they may be, 
are no worse than those in the Livingstone Bibliography. In fact, the Catalogue 
is generally superior. Title pages in the latter volume are transcribed in a 
manner which approaches quasi-facsimile through the indication of line end- 
ings, rules, and ornaments together with the use of italic, upper and lower 
case type. The note on binding is generally clearer and more complete, the 
relationship between various editions is more readily apparent, and in addi- 
tion to drawing together and enlarging the scattered material of the Living- 
stone volumes, the Catalogue also includes much new collateral information, 
notably the dates on which various English and American editions were de- 
posited for copyright purposes. 

The Stewart-Yeats Catalogue, then, accomplishes everything which one 
expects of a catalogue as distinct from a scientific bibliography. It furnishes 
an accurate and complete check list of Kipling’s work, a guide to the impres- 
sive collection which Mr. Stewart bequeathed to Dalhousie University, and a 
series of bibliographical descriptions which may not be definitive, but which 
are nevertheless the best available at this time. 


STANTON MILLET 
University of Illinois 


THE NoveELts oF WILLIAM FAULKNER. By Olga W. Vickery. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1959. Pp. vii+270. $s. 


Among the numerous studies of William Faulkner’s fiction that have appeared 
in recent years, Olga W. Vickery’s The Novels of William Faulkner holds a 
unique place. Some critics have adopted the biographical or the historical 
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approach and have attempted to evaluate Faulkner’s achievement through 
the influences that affected him. Thus his Mississippi birth and background 
have received almost undue attention, and his novels have been discussed in 
the framework of the primitive, agrarian, Protestant culture from which he 
himself derived. Again, the critical approach has been psychological and 
moralistic with the avowed purpose of placing Faulkner in juxtaposition with 
Hawthorne and Henry James. This particular view has the additional ad- 
vantage of emphasizing Faulkner’s interest in the technique of fiction and 
of illuminating his innovations in the use of time and of point of view. But 
Mrs. Vickery’s book does none of these things. Apparently dismissing what 
others have said (there is not a single allusion to a critic in the whole volume, 
and no critic’s name appears in the index), she concerns herself entirely with 
the text of the novels and with the character interrelationships. Uninterested 
in Faulkner’s sources or his reading or his personal and social background, 
she examines meticulously what the characters do and say, and she attempts 
to establish a thematic and technical progression from Soldiers’ Pay right 
down to The Town (The Mansion appeared too late for consideration here). 

Mrs. Vickery’s book is not for the casual reader, nor indeed for anyone 
who does not know the text of Faulkner’s fiction fairly well. She assumes from 
the beginning that the basic plot and the important characters are familiar. 
She provides no plot summaries to stir the laggard memory and no identifica- 
tion of the roles of either the minor characters or the protagonists. Her method 
is simple although some of her conclusions are complex. She takes up the in- 
dividual novels in the order of their original appearance. Having examined 
sixteen books (she includes Go Down, Moses with the novels), she then passes 
on to the second part of her study which she entitles “The Grand Pattern” 
and which she devotes to more general discussions of truth, time, language, 
and humanity. The change of focus is certainly justified since there is need 
for a general integration of the study, but it must be said that Mrs. Vickery’s 
best points are made in the chapters on the individual novels. 

Mrs. Vickery contends that Faulkner had ab ovo basic themes and basic 
ends in view, and that his preconceived goals become more and more apparent 
as his works follow each other off the press. She contends similarly that his 
fictional technique, experimental as it may often seem, was actually induced 
by his desire to have the method of the fiction illuminate and even confirm 
the theme. Thus the brilliant and iconoclastic Benjy section of The Sound and 
the Fury by its very incoherence and confusion communicates the subject 
matter more effectively, and the multiple viewpoints of Absalom, Absalom! 
reveal the career of Thomas Sutpen through narrators who differ in age, 
social position, and intimacy with the protagonist. This schematic approach 
is not, however, alwavs convincing. Mrs. Vickery takes Soldiers’ Pay and 
especially Mosquitoes far more seriously than would most readers, and her 
insistence on Faulkner’s adherence to a preconceived plan rules out the 
spontaneity and groping uncertainty of the young artist. Faulkner’s over-all 
strategy probably became more definite just as Yoknapatawpha County took 
on fixed limits as he matured; it is difficult to see in his first two novels “‘most 
of those preoccupations which we associate with his mature work” (p. 1). 

The critic’s reading of the major books is perceptive and provocative. 
She gives an excellent discussion of Sartoris, “‘the making of a myth,” an 
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interesting account of As I Lay Dying, “the dimensions of consciousness,” 
and a brilliant exposition of The Sound and the Fury, “worlds in counter- 
point.” Absalom, Absalom! too is handled with precision and insight. And 
there are illuminating comments on individual characters from Vardaman 
to Temple Drake and from Lucas Beauchamp to Joe Christmas (whom she 
is inclined to interpret as non-Negro). 

Mrs. Vickery’s study is clearly and logically written although at times 
redundant. Her insistence on examining almost every action and every 
situation in Faulkner’s fiction makes for a needless repetition and the restate- 
ment of rather obvious points. Moreover, her deliberate disregard of all other 
Faulkner criticism is not always an advantage, since she overlooks or rejects 
critical insights that would have enriched her own work. One gets the sensa- 
tion occasionally in reading The Novels of William Faulkner that no one else 
has ever expressed himself about the subject. Nevertheless, Mrs. Vickery’s 
book is an intelligent and exhaustive study. It may well be the most useful 
study of Faulkner’s fiction that has so far appeared. 

Joun T. FLANAGAN 
University of Illinois 


GERMAN CULTURE IN AMERICA 1600-1900. PHILOSOPHICAL AND LITERARY 
INFLUENCES. By Henry A. Pochmann. With the assistance of Arthur R. 
Schultz and others. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1957. Pp. 
xiii+865. $7.50 


Sixteen years ago Howard Mumford Jones noted regretfully that extravagant 
claims are usually made for the contribution of foreign language groups to 
American culture (Ideas in America, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 


1944). He concluded that an impartial appraisal of the different cultural in- 
fluences is needed if there is to be “a comprehensive history of ideas, morals, 
and taste in the United States.” Within the scope clearly set forth in the title 
and the preface of his book, Pochmann has accomplished this task. 

Pochmann is professor of American literature and one of our most 
perspicacious students of American culture. He is therefore interested in the 
diffusion of ideas and not in the immigration of people. He recognizes that 
American culture is dominantly influenced by developments in England, both 
linguistically and ideologically. In addition to this main stream many rivers 
and rivulets originating in all corners of the world have enriched American 
life. Like every great culture, the American one too is indebted to many 
nations but has been conquered by none; it is “‘the result of the interaction 
between foreign backgrounds and native conditioning.” 

Pochmann traces the influence of German ideas on American philosophy 
and literature with clarity and vigor; he has devoted a major part of his 
scholarly life to a study of these problems, has full command of his complex 
and vast material and has written what, without exaggeration, can be called 
an outstanding example of comparative cultural analysis. His book is divided 
into two sections; the first, called “German Thought in America,” treats the 
colonial scene and the flow of German theological and philosophical ideas in 
nineteenth-century America; the second is confined to German literary in- 
fluences. 

Pochmann stresses the fact that the beginning of cultural interrelations 
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between America and Germany precedes by about 200 years the publication 
of Mme. de Staél’s book and the well-known travels of young Harvard stu- 
dents to Géttingen and other German universities. The whole period between 
1600 and 1800, however, is sketched in about 40 pages and the documentation 
does not go far beyond the material contained in Harold Jantz’s pioneering 
study. The most important figures in Pennsylvania and New York are duly 
noted, but the emphasis lies on New England. It is most likely that important 
facts could be unearthed in the Middle Atlantic and Southern States which 
would deepen our understanding of American-German relations in the 
colonial era. For instance, the correspondence between the Philadelphia 
Quaker, Israel Pemberton, and John Fothergill mentions “the eminent ad- 
vances in piety and virtue made in Germany” and would bring out the fact 
that all denominations in colonial America were cognizant of the importance 
of contemporary German theology. 

The nineteenth century is treated fully; although going at times into 
great detail, the author presents nothing which is inconsequential, and he 
shows an eminent sense of proportion. The narrative is subdivided into three 
chapters. The first serves as a general introduction to the topic; it discusses, 
among other matters, American students in Germany (the Ticknor, Everett, 
Bancroft group) and German influence on American higher education; it 
sketches German philosophy in England and France, and enumerates some 
outstanding early exponents of German scholarship in America, such as Carl 
Follen, Friedrich List, and Francis Lieber. Characteristic of how quickly 
familiarity with German culture has become a condition sine gua non for the 
educated American is a quotation from “The Study of the German Lan- 
guage,” an article written by Moses Stuart in the Christian Review of 1841: 
“Tt is not [mow] so much a matter of praise to be acquainted with it [German], 
as of shame to be ignorant of it.” 

The second chapter, ‘““‘The Transcendentalist Writers,” is an important 
contribution to American literary criticism; especially noteworthy is the 
treatment of Emerson. His life is described under four headings: the Platonic 
period (to 1830); the Kantian phase (1830-38); the Neo-platonic interlude 
(1838-50); the Hegelian-Darwinian period (after 1850). Emerson’s dominat- 
ing influence is aptly summarized: “German thought gained through these 
four books [Nature, The American Scholar, Address before the Divinity College, 
and Essays, First Series] its most effective means of diffusion in America, for 
the manner and means by which Emersonian idealism insinuated itself into 
the intellectual consciousness of America were as subtle as they were various 
and pervasive.” Full consideration is given to other members of the Tran- 
scendentalist group, and eighteen skillfully condensed biographical and critical 
sketches delineate the link between this influential movement and German 
scholarly endeavor. 

The core of the third chapter, entitled “The Spread of Interest in German 
Philosophy,” is mainly an evaluation of the literary activities in St. Louis 
under the leadership of William T. Harris and Henry Conrad Brokmeyer. 
It would be difficult to overestimate the potency of the “St. Louis Move- 
ment,” which permeated American thinking in philosophy, psychology, 
literature, art, and education during the second half of the nineteenth century. 
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A series of notable “firsts” can be credited to this group: “the first Kant class 
in America, the inspiration of the first American translation of Fichte and 
Schelling, and the initiation of the first systematic study of Hegel in America.” 
The quality and quantity of books and papers which had emanated from the 
Athens of the West is truly impressive. They obeyed their leaders’ advice: 
“Tf you have any thoughts to give to the world, which you consider of value, 
get them printed; disseminate them.” The result justifies Pochmann’s ver- 
dict: “No similar group, before or since, has remotely approached their 
published output.” 

The main organ of the group was the Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 
published in 22 volumes (a little over 9,000 pages). According to Pochmann’s 
content analysis it has the following breakdown: Philosophy 80.1 per cent, 
Literature 12.7, Education 3, Art 2.5, Music 0.7, Miscellaneous 0.9 per cent. 
Hegel, the patron saint of the movement, has the biggest single share, 1,244 
pages, or about 13.4 per cent of the total space. 

The second part of the book deals with German literary influence. The 
learned circles of colonial society were familiar with German philosophy and 
theology, but German playwrights such as Kotzebue became popular only 
at the end of the eighteenth century. After 1830 the vogue of German litera- 
ture was fully developed in an atmosphere “‘charged with an intense excite- 
ment over the newly discovered German writers” and it became fashionable 
to read German books, mostly in translation. The best known German authors 
of the classic period were Goethe, Schiller, Herder, Lessing, and Wieland; 
the most widely read Romanticists were Jean Paul, Koerner, Uhland, Heine, 
and Tieck. 

The popularity of German plays is abundantly proved by the repertoires 
of the New York and Philadelphia theatres. It was by no means always the 
best of German literature which was submitted to the American public. A 
case in point is Friedrich Halm’s Ingomar or the Son of Wilderness, a romantic 
drama “in grand style” which was performed in New York 62 times between 
1850 and 1870, in Philadelphia 45 times between 1851 and 1855, and in 
Boston almost annually from 1854 on to 1887. On the whole it can be stated 
that the importation of German books, both in the original language and in 
translation, during the second half of the nineteenth century increased in in- 
verse relation to their literary quality. This observation can be repeated by 
reviewing the acquisition of German literature by our large research libraries 
during this period. The reviewer had occasion to analyze the purchase of 
German literature by the Cornell University Library between 1880 and 1900 
and was amazed to note the quantity of third- and fourth-rate products of 
German pens which had been accumulated. 

A most interesting section, devoted to a discussion of Germanic materials 
and motifs in the short story, proves Pochmann’s point that “from the very 
beginning the American short story has drawn important and valuable ma- 
terials from German literature.” The relationship was such a close one that 
James Russell Lowell, editor of the Atlantic Monthly, eyed suspiciously 
Louisa May Alcott’s first contribution to the magazine in 1859, lest it be a 
translation from the German. 

The last section of the book discusses nineteenth-century poets, novelists, 
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and critics who had intellectual associations with German culture. The essay 
on Longfellow is one of the best in this section, which, like the rest of the 
book, is full of acute, penetrating, and rich observations. An interesting con- 
tribution is a hitherto unknown German letter by Longfellow, dated Cam- 
bridge, September 28, 1840, and signed “Wilhelm Meister.” 

Pochmann’s book is only one third of the original manuscript; three 
chapters have been eliminated: German educational influences, German- 
American radicalism in the Midwest, and German-American writings (in 
German) in the United States. The remaining text has been drastically con- 
densed and much documentary material has been eliminated. These cuts con- 
stitute a loss for American readers which is only partly compensated by the 
deposit of the complete microfilm in the University of Wisconsin Library. 
It is most regrettable that economic considerations and not scholarly ones 
forced the author to take this step. If a German publisher (Beck in Munich) 
does not hesitate to produce in 1959 a four-volume work on Justinian then a 
country as rich as ours should not be afraid to publish a multi-volume book 
on so important an aspect of our culture. 

Pochmann will be the first to acknowledge that his picture of German 
cultural influence could be enriched by giving examples from the other arts. 
Benjamin West, the first American artist of importance, benefited in Rome 
from the advice gi, sn by Antony Raphael Mengs; and German painters, both 
in Rome and in German academies, continued in the next decades to exercise 
a great influence on / nerican artists. Margaret Fuller’s essay on Washington 
Allston recognizes the consanguinity with and the influence exerted by Ger- 
man romantic paintings. For instance, Samuel F. B. Morse’s “Chapel of the 
Virgin at Subiaco” resembles in composition and color the painting of a 
German Nazarene. The most intimate relation to the style of painting taught 
at German academies can be observed in the works produced by the first 
great American school of landscape painting, the Hudson River Valley group. 
Thomas Cole was fascinated by the sunrise motif frequently painted by the 
German romantic school and his ‘Maid of the Mist” has been nicknamed the 
“American Lorelei.” 

The St. Louis philosophers studied Kant and Hegel; the artists of the 
city were inspired by the Diisseldorf Academy. George Caleb Bingham, 
painter of life on the Mississippi and the Missouri, studied in Diisseldorf; so 
did Albert Bierstadt, the artistic chronicler of the Wild West. Henry Lewis, 
illustrator of the Mississippi Valley, settled in Diisseldorf, attracted by 
Andreas Achenbach, professor, at the Academy, who had many American 
pupils. Another Diisseldorf disciple was Emanuel Leutze, painter of “Course 
of the Empire” in the United States Capitol at Washington and of ‘Washing- 
ton Crossing the Delaware,” which most irreverently has been called “‘Wash- 
ington Crossing the Rhine.” 

The great literary expatriates of the end of the century went to London 
and later to Paris. This too can be duplicated by examples from American art 
history: James McNeill Whistler became an English painter and Mary Cassat 
a French one. 

Similar affinities to German art are shown by the history of American 
architecture. Karl Friedrich Schinkel and Gottfried Semper deeply impressed 


‘ 
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their American colleagues; the book of the latter, Der Stil in den technischen 
und tektonischen Kiinsten (Frankfurt, 1860-63), was widely read and became 
the most influential textbook in the field of ‘‘practical aesthetics.’”? The houses 
in St. Louis built in the eighties by L. C. Mullgardt and C. K. Ramsey look 
like German buildings, and the country’s best known school of the period, 
the School of Architecture of the University of Illinois, was aesthetically 
indebted to the Berlin Bauakademie. 

Basically influenced by German art and almost dependent on it was 
America’s musical life. German music was already dominant in colonial 
times; Conrad Beissel’s hymns, composed in his monastery Ephrata in 
Pennsylvania, and the music performed by the Moravians permeated Amer- 
ican hymnology. The Collegium Musicum founded in Bethlehem, the Mora- 
vian headquarters, in 1744, played Haydn, Bach, and Handel to American 
audiences. Theodor Pachelbel, disciple of the South German organ school, 
gave well-attended concerts in Newport, in New York, and in Charleston, seat 
of the St. Cecilia Society, America’s first musical society, founded in 1752. 
Colonial Philadelphia was enchanted by Alexander Reinagle, the son of an 
Austrian musician and probably the most distinguished professional musician 
to perform in America before 1800. 

During the nineteenth century Boston was said to be “musically a 
German province,” and it has been repeatedly stated that “only German 
music sounded natural to concertgoers in the United States.”” Germany re- 
mained the Mecca for American musicians during the entire period; to study 
in Frankfurt and Wiesbaden was the obvious choice for Edward A. Mac- 
Dowell, America’s best composer at the end of the century. America was not 
on the receiving end only; it was a Bostonian, A. W. Thayer, who wrote the 
first scholarly biography of Beethoven (1866). 

To complete a study in cultural comparison, America’s impact on Ger- 
man cultural life would have to be investigated too. Even in the eighteenth 
century “Europeans were well aware of the assault of American ideas upon 
old traditions” (M. Kraus, The Atlantic Civilization, 1949) and in the nine- 
teenth century America was frequently called “the hope of the world for the 
idealist.” I do not know when I shall have the pleasure of reading such a 
complete story, but I do know that its author will rely heavily on Poch- 
mann’s important contribution to the subject. 


FELIx REICHMANN 


Cornell University 


BAYARD TAYLOR AND GERMAN LETTERS. By John T. Krumpelmann. (Britan- 
nica et Americana, Britannica neue Folge, tv.) Hamburg: Cram, de 
Gruyter & Co., 1959. Pp. 235. DM 2s. 


In this Land of Hurry-Up, as ours has been called, we need occasionally to be 
reminded that the race is not always to the swift. The Germans have an old 
saying, ““Was lange wihrt, wird endlich gut.”” Professor Krumpelmann’s book 
illustrates the point. The preface relates how his book, stemming from a 
suggestion made in 1920 by Prof. John A. Walz, developed in 1924 into a 
doctoral dissertation, “Bayard Taylor as a Literary Mediator between Ger- 
many and America,” and how thirty-four years later it finally appeared in its. 
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present form. The original dissertation has been doubled in length. It now 
comprises 165 pages of text (some 550 words to the page), supported by 1,629 
footnotes, followed by six appendices and a bibliography in four parts. Here 
is thoroughness with a vengeance. The reader may complain that at times the 
details seem to get in the way of essentials, but he cannot charge the author 
with omitting anything illustrating his thesis that Bayard Taylor (in the 
words of Willard Fiske, speaking at the banquet honoring Taylor shortly 
before his departure for Berlin as U. S. Minister to Germany) did in fact go 
to represent the United States in Germany as he had long represented Ger- 
many in the United States. 

The book falls into three main parts: (1) The origin and growth of Tay- 
lor’s interest in German letters, together with a detailed account of how this 
interest is manifested in his creative and noncreative works, literary and 
nonliterary, (2) Taylor as a disseminator of the knowledge of German by his 
journalistic efforts, his lectures (academic as well as popular), and his several 
books on German literature and German history, and (3) his service in 
Germany on behalf of American letters during his seventeen visits to that 
country, in the course of which, says Mr. Krumpelmann, “he established a 
greater number of personal friendships and acquaintances in the literary cir- 
cles of Germany than any other American poet had ever done.” 

Among the more important contributions made by Dr. Krumpelmann in 
this book are his meticulous examination of the Germanic influence on the 
poetic personality of Taylor, and his detailed and documented assessment 
of Taylor’s relative success and failure as a translator of Faust. While he no- 
where specifically says so, one gathers that Mr. Krumpelmann rates Taylor’s 
rendition equal if not superior to Bryant’s Homer and Longfellow’s Dante 
among the very few notable American translations of the world’s master- 
pieces. Although undertaken as a “labor of love,” Taylor’s translation caused 
him infinite pains; and when it was finally done and launched under the most 
favorable auspices, its simultaneous publication in the United States, Ger- 
many, and England being announced at a sumptuous banquet honoring the 
translator, its sale proved disappointing. At the end of two years Taylor es- 
timated his return at five hundred dollars. 


Henry A. Pecumams 
University of Wisconsin 


BUcHERKUNDE FUR GERMANISTEN. Wie sammelt man das Schrifttum nach 
dem neuesten Forschungsstand? Von Johannes Hansel. [Berlin]: Erich 
Schmidt Verlag [1959]. Pp. 233. DM 18.60. 


This useful but exasperating bio-bibliographical compilation will doubtless 
be a vade mecum for students of German (not Germanic) literature for the 
next few years. In his preface, Hansel explains that the book is meant as “ein 
bibliographisches Handbuch (im alten Sinne) ...; ein Arbeitsinstrument, 
das . . . den Literatursuchenden in die Lage versetzt, einschlagiges Schrifttum 

. zusammeln . . . ; ein Leitfaden fiir die Bibliographie als Hilfswissenschaft 
die notwendigerweise in den Lehrbetrieb der Hochschulen eingebaut werden 
mu.” In short, if we overlook its deficiencies, this is the kind of handbook 
needed for the introductory courses in bibliography already being given at 
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American universities, as well as for those courses which Hansel envisages at 
Continental institutions. 

In addition to a didactic introduction, the book is made up of the follow- 
ing sections: “I. Darstellungen zur Sprach- und Literaturwissenschaft,” “‘II. 
Abgeschlossene Fachbibliographien,” “III. Periodische Fachbibliographien,”’ 
“TV. Periodische Allgemeinbibliographien,” and “V. Zeitschriften,” as well 
as an “Anhang: Handschriftenkunde.” Let it be said right away, that Hansel 
has succeeded in assembling many important titles and in avoiding sludge; 
a careful reading of the book will give the inquisitive student much prac- 
tical knowledge. Of particular value is the detailed key to Goedeke on pages 
104-10, which will be helpful to all but the most skilled users of that complex 
work. An unusual aid is the enumeration of local bibliographies (pp. 120 ff.). 
Finally, the inclusion of a directory locating catalogues of manuscripts by 
city will be a great timesaving device for students who seek orientation about 
manuscripts in connection with bibliographical problems. 

While Hansel’s book contains a great deal of information lucidly or- 
ganized, it must nevertheless be labeled an imperfect tool. A bibliographical 
guide cannot be expected to be exhaustive and it must be selective; opinions 
will always differ about the inclusion of this or that title. Nevertheless, the 
grossness of some omissions detracts froma Hansel’s book and can only make 
critics skeptical of its general validity and usefulness. It seems incredible that 
a handbook purporting to introduce students to bibliography omits any 
mention of that monument of enumeration, Besterman’s World Bibliography 
of Bibliographies, or of such indispensable reference works as Bohatta and 
Hodes, Internationale Bibliographie der Bibliographien, Constance Winchell’s 
revision of “Mudge,” Guide to Reference Books, and Arnim’s Internationale 
Personalbibliographie. Sine qua non. That these works are not mentioned 
seems the more ridiculous in view of Hansel’s continual references to his 
own unpublished works (sometimes indicated to be “In Vorb.” but as fre- 
quently not), which he especially recommends to the reader. 

It is a sin of commission rather than omission that Hansel has chosen to 
slight and not clearly to delineate the virtues of some of the most valuable 
bibliographical works in the field of German literary history, above all 
Kérner’s admirable Bibliographisches Handbuch des deutschen Schrifttums. 
Georg Schneider’s Handbuch der Bibliographie is mentioned only once, en 
passant, in the Preface. Paul O. Kristeller’s survey of catalogues of manu- 
scripts (published in Traditio 6, 1948), much of which is duplicated in the 
“Anhang,” is listed without explanatory comment on page 186. Not even 
Frenzel’s practical Daten deutscher Dichtung gets its just due. 

After the recording of such flaws it may seem futile to suggest other over- 
sights and omissions that cannot be ascribed merely to opinion, predilection 
or prejudice. In failing to make any reference to analytical bibliography 
Hansel is, to be sure, not alone among literary historians today, but in this 
post-McKerrow age, one can no longer pretend that analytical bibliography 
is not important to the literary scholar or disregard the achievements of 
Fredson Bowers and his school. The multiple uses of book catalogues are not 
discussed and there is no mention of Archer Taylor’s Book Catalogues (1957). 
In fact, Hansel seems to be unfamiliar with the work of Archer Taylor, for 
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he makes no reference even to Taylor’s fundamental study, Problems in 
German Literary History. That Taylor and Mosher’s Bibliographical History 
of Anonyma and Pseudonyma is missing is perhaps understandable, but the 
failure to list Holzmann and Bohatta’s Anonymenlexikon is incomprehensible. 


Among our notations of lesser delinquencies, these are the most striking: P. 25, 
Bloomfield and Sapir are not mentioned as linguists, although Boas is. P. 26, the work 
of Bopp is omitted in an outline of the history of grammar. P. 27, I. A. Richards is 
not included among modern literary theorists. P. 41, under “Miarchen,” there is no 
reference to Stith Thompson, although the Motif-Index is mentioned on p. 126. P. 51, 
under “Spates Mittelalter,” the work of Huizinga should also be noted. P. 52, under 
“‘Mittellateinische Literatur,” the following standard works are not listed: August 
Potthast, Bibliotheca historica Medii Aevi, and C. U. Chevalier Répertoire des sources 
historique du moyen ge. P. 55, Leicester Bradner’s ““Check-List of Original Neo-Latin 
Dramas by Continental Writers Printed Before 1650” (in PMLA, Lvim, 1943, 621-33) 
has been overlooked. P. 112, the bibliographies on which one must depend for older 
literature have been omitted: Panzer’s Annalen, Griisse’s Trésor des livres rare et pré- 
cieux, and Brunet’s Manuel du libraire. P. 133, the extensive running bibliography of 
Isis, tangential as it may seem, might well be included. P. 144, it would be well to 
advise the student to follow the running bibliographies in Speculum, if not also the 
series Progress in Medieval and Renaissance Studies. P. 157, the catalogue of the Library 
of Congress and that library’s quarterly list of accessions should be noted. Here or 
elsewhere the student should have been informed about the catalogues of the Library 
of the British Museum and of the Bibliothéque nationale. P. 162, since the list of 
Russian dissertations for 1941-44 is listed, the Ezhegodnik dissertatsit, 1938 ff., should 
also appear. P. 165, reference should be made to the Bibliographical index and the 
Bulletin of Bibliography. P. 174, other learned journals which should be listed include 
Speculum, Journal of the History of Ideas, Renaissance News, Isis, Bibliothéque d’Hu- 
manisme et Renaissance (and on p. 172, Classica et Mediaevalia). P. 176, among sig- 
nificant bibliographical and bibliothecal periodicals omitted are The Library; Philo- 
biblon, Die Zeitschrift der Biicherfreunde; Zeitschrift fiir Biicherfreunde, Papers of the 
Bibliographical Society of America, Libri. 


Section 7 (G), entitled ‘‘Stoff- und Motivgeschichte der deutschen Litera- 
tur,”’ diverges from the general pattern of the compilation. Hansel becomes 
discursive and lists scores of motifs, conceivably as topics for possible dis- 
sertations. On p. 88, the material is out of hand; there are only two titles, 
one—inexplicably—an unpublished dissertation at the University of Iowa. 

The cross referencing in Hansel’s book is so bad that it had best be 
disregarded. References are not to pages but to sections that may be several 
pages long; and when the reference finally is located it often contains nothing 
of value. Some significant works, as, for example, Beissner’s Geschichte der 
deutschen Elegie, are mentioned more than once without benefit of cross-ref- 
erence. It is confusing that no distinction is made between articles and books. 

The index is quite inadequate. Prospective users of the Biicherkunde are 
advised to read through the book and to make their own notations. 


University of Illinois P. M. MITCHELL 


University of Kansas OSEPH RUBINSTEIN 
y 
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ARNO SCHIROKAUER: GERMANISTISCHE STUDIEN. Ausgewahlt und eingeleitet 
von Fritz Strich. Hamburg: Dr. Ernst Hauswedell & Co., 1957. Pp. 451. 
DM 24. 


‘Anregend,’ ‘gedankrenreich,’ das sind wohl die immer wiederkehrenden 
Eindriicke, die einem beim Lesen dieser Studien des so friihverstorbenen 
Kollegen zum Bewuftsein kommen. Und alle, die Arno Schirokauer per- 
sénlich und beruflich gekannt haben, werden dem Herausgeber seiner Studien, 
Professor Fritz Strich, aufrichtigen Dank wissen, daf er uns die schon friiher 
gedruckten, gréSeren Arbeiten nochmals in einer so schénen, von ihm liebevoll 
eingeleiteten Ausgabe vorlegt. Es kommen einem ernstliche Bedenken, ob es 
wohl angemessen sei, ein solches Gedenkbuch kritisch zu besprechen. Viel- 
leicht sollte man es bei einer schlichten Ankiindigung und dem Hinweis auf 
das schéne, von freundschaftlichem Verstindnis getragene Vorwort des 
verehrten Herausgebers belassen. Wer Arno Schirokauer kannte, weif frei- 
lich auch, wie wichtig ihm die rege Stellungnahme, ja selbst die scharfste 
Opposition zu seinen eigenen Gedanken und Meinungen waren, und wie 
kraftig und entschlossen er selbst zum Angriff iibergehen konnte, wenn er die 
vorgetragenen Ansichten nicht teilte. Man kann ohne Ubertreibung be- 
haupten, daf der gréfte Teil seiner wissenschaftlichen Arbeit kritischer Natur 
ist. Seine grofSie Belesenheit, die Vielfiltigkeit seines Interesses, sein klarer, 
scharfer Verstand und seine auferordentliche Begabung fiir die eindrucks- 
volle sprachliche Formulierung waren geradezu ideale Voraussetzungen fiir 
einen aus der Kritik heraus schaffenden Forscher. Charakteristisch ist es auch 
fiir ihn, da er sich mit Vorliebe den bedeutenden und aktuellen Problemen 
der Forschung zuwandte. Das bezeugen u.a. die hier vorliegenden Studien. 
Gerade weil Schirokauer sich in ihnen mit allerscharfster Kritik gegen 
altere Forscher und ihre Ergebnisse wendet und mit grofer Entschiedenheit 
seine eigenen Ideen herausstellt, schulden wir diesen Studien eine eingehende 
kritische Stellungnahme. 

Schon die Titel der hier gesammelten zwélf Studien verraten die Weite 
und Vielfalt seiner gelehrten Interessen. Am Anfang steht die bahnbrechende 
Abhandlung ‘Expressionismus der Lyrik’ (1924) und am Ende der gedanken- 
reiche Artikel ‘Uber Ernst Stadler’ (1954). Dazwischen finden sich die Ar- 
beiten zur mittelalterlichen Dichtung und zur Sprachgeschichte. Einen 
Eindruck von seiner wissenschaftlichen Vielseitigkeit vermittelt die stattliche 
Bibliographie seiner Schriften am Ende des Buches. 

Die Studie ‘Expressionismus der Lyrik’ hat Fritz Strich als die Arbeit 
eines Philologen ‘im strengsten Sinn’ des Wortes Philologie gepriesen. Und er 
sagt sehr schén von Schirokauer, daf er ein Liebhaber des Wortes gewesen 
sei. “Das Wort bedeutete ihm Anfang und Ende aller dichterischen Ge- 
staltung.”’ Damit hat er ohne Zweifel recht. Nur gesellte sich dazu auch eine 
bedenkliche Neigung zur iibertreibenden sprachlichen Formulierung, die oft 
wichtiger erscheint als die exakte Benennung eines als richtig erkannten 
Tatsachenbefundes. Und wenn Fritz Strich “die ... noch maflosen Uber- 
treibungen und Uberspitzungen in der Deutung des dichterischen Wortes” 
(S. 16) der Jugend Schirokauers zuschreibt, so mu man leider feststellen, 
da sie sich auch noch in seinen letzten Arbeiten finden. Aber dieser Mangel an 
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gelehrter Exaktheit des Wortes ist nur die andere Seite seiner groSen jour- 
nalistischen Begabung, die alle seine Arbeiten so auSerordentlich interessant 
und lesbar macht. Er gehérte eben zu den vielen Jiingern der modernen 
Wissenschaft, die des ‘trockenen Gelehrtentons’ satt sind und einer Annihe- 
rung der wissenschaftlichen an die dichterische Ausdruckswelt zustreben. 

Die Abhandlung iiber ‘Otfrid von Weifenburg’ (1926) hat schon bei 
ihrer ersten Veréffentlichung mancheriei ungiinstige Kritik erfahren. Otto 
Behaghel glaubte sie mindestens in bezug auf das Sprachliche durchaus ab- 
lehnen zu miissen (Gesch. d. dt. Sprache, 5. Auflage [1928], S. 21). Damit 
traf er aber den Kern der Untersuchung; denn Schirokauer suchte gerade vom 
Sprachlichen her die klassische Geistigkeit der Evangelienharmonie zu 
beweisen. Bedenken erweckt auch hier die unverkennbare Neigung zu weither- 
geholten Vergleichen, unbeweisbaren Gleichsetzungen und iiber das Ziel 
hinausschieSenden Interpretationen. So z.B. “Daf das Volk in Kasten 
zerfiel, fiir die verschiedene Gesetzes- und Ehrenkodexe galten, war nichts 
anderes, als daf die Sprache in Wortklassen sich teilte” (S. 133). Sicherlich 
strebte er auch mit dem Endziel, Otfrid als humanistischen Rationalisten 
zu erweisen, iiber die Grenzen des Beweisbaren hinaus. Auf der anderen Seite 
enthalt der Aufsatz eine Reihe feiner Beobachtungen und Deutungen sprach- 
licher Eigenheiten Otfrids, und sein methodisches Vorgehen ist anregend 
und beachtlich. 

Der 1940 zuerst veréffentlichte Aufsatz ‘Bedeutungswandel des Romans’ 
ist ein interessanter und geistreicher Versuch, mit Hilfe des dem Sprach- 
lehrer wohlvertrauten Begriffs ‘Bedeutungswandel’ die geschichtliche Ent- 
wicklung des europiischen Romans vom individuellen zum mythischen 
Zeugnis, vom Roman zum modernen Epos, klarzulegen. James Joyce wird 
dabei als Vernichter des modernen Menschenbildes, wie es sich seit der 
Renaissance entwickelt hat, hingestellt. Und mit dem Zusammensturz des 
Individualismus bei Joyce stiirzt auch seine Kunstform, der Roman, zu- 
sammen. Thomas Mann hingegen gelingt der Wandel des Romans zum mo- 
dernen Epos. Ob damit die ganze Kategorie ‘Roman’ richtig gedeutet und 
seine zukiinftige Entwicklung glaubhaft vorausgesagt wird, scheint min- 
destens fraglich. 

Die Studie ‘Der zweite Merseburger Zauberspruch’ ist ein hiibsches Bei- 
spiel fiir Schirokauers Lust, den ungelésten und unlésbar scheinenden Pro- 
blemen mit allem verfiigbaren Spiirsinn nachzugehen. “Warum soll man,” so 
fragt er, ‘‘voreilig auf eine Lésung verzichten, bevor alle Méglichkeiten einer 
Erklarung erschépft sind?” Und “‘ist keine volle Sicherheit zu gewinnen, wird 
man sich mit dem Wahrscheinlichen begniigen. ...” Tatsichlich liegt der 
Wert der Studie nicht in der vorgeschlagenen Lésung sondern in der klugen 
Erérterung der bisherigen Deutungsversuche und in der beredten Dar- 
bietung des mythologischen Materials zur Stiitzung seiner eigenen Interpre- 
tation. Wer ist Phol, der mit Wodan zusammen ‘zi holza’ reitet? Das Sonnen- 
pferd im Sonnenwagen von Trundholm! lautet Schirokauers véllig neue 
Antwort; denn niemand hatte vor ihm die Bronze und den Spruch zusammen- 
gebracht. Uber die erheblichen zeitlichen und geographischen Unterschiede 
der beiden F de setzte er sich leicht hinweg, unter Berufung auf die Grof- 
ziigigkeit irchenforschung in bezug auf Abhingigkeiten und Einfliisse. 
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So wird Phol in seiner Deutung eine komplexe Lichtgottheit, eine Art ‘ken- 
taurisches Gottesbild.’ “Es ist mit den Gesetzen der mythologischen Logik 
vereinbar, in Phol den Gott als Tier zu sehen und zugleich den Gott als 
schizophrene Einheit von Tier und Mensch.” (S. 176) 

Die beiden Artikel ““Spaitromantik im Grimmschen Wérterbuch”’ (1942) 
und “‘Die Wortgeschichte von ‘Herr’” (1946) bewegen sich auf einem Gebiet, 
in dem Schirokauer véllig zu Hause war. Das Verhiltnis der beiden Briider 
Grimm zur Romantik einerseits und zur ziinftigen Philologie eines Lach- 
mann andererseits, und wie sich diese Zuordnungen in der Idee und Anlage 
des Grimmschen Worterbuchs widerspiegeln, macht Schirokauer zum Gegen- 
stand einer interessanten Darlegung. Und seine Bedenken iiber das grofe 
Werk auch nach seinem Abschlu® sind sicherlich nicht unberechtigt. 

Die ‘Wortgeschichte von “‘Herr’’’ schlieSt sich an einen Aufsatz von 
Ehrismann an, “Die Wéorter fiir ‘Herr’ im Althochdeutschen,” der schon 
1905 erschienen ist. Darin war ausfiihrlich dic Verdringung von ‘truhtin’ 
‘hérro’ dargestellt und mit gesellschaftlichen Umschichtungen erklart worden. 
Schirokauer beanstandet daran, da die Erklérungen des Begriffes ‘im 
Soziologischen stecken bleiben’ und uns nicht sagen, “‘warum man ihn von da 
nahm, von wo man ihn nahm” (S. 215). Und er fragt nun, ob nicht vielleicht 
dem neuen Wort eine originelle Bedeutung innewohnte, die seinem Siegeszug 
‘ideologisch’ zu Hilfe kam. Schirokauer will zeigen, wie die Wertschatzung 
des Alters, die sich in dem Wort ‘Herr’ ausdriickt, bei den ‘seelisch er- 
schépften’ Germanen um 500 Eingang gefunden hat; denn es sei “ganz un- 
denkbar, daf in den Vélkerwanderungswirren ein Wort, das dem Alter 
soziale Wiirde zusprach, hatte Boden gewinnen kénnen.”’ Die Wertschatzung 
des Alters, stellt Schirokauer fest, stammt aus der Mittelmeerwelt und wird 
den Germanen durch die Rémer vermittelt. ‘“Diesmal lernten die Germanen 
von den Rémern das Altern” (S. 217). Aber diese Behauptung ist sicherlich 
falsch. Die alteste Heldendichtung berichtet mit gréSter Ehrerbietung von 
dem Gefolgschaftsiltesten, dem Waffenmeister. Hildebrand, Berchtung, 
Hagen, Wate, Starkad genossen als Ratgeber héchstes Ansehn. In der islan- 
dischen Kénigsgeschichte lesen wir, “‘Kénigs Ratgeber’ hie der angesehenste 
Mann bei Hofe, bejahrt und gescheit.” Die Kénige pflegten seit alters bejahrte 
Weise um sich zu haben zur Belehrung iiber die Sitten der Vorzeit und 
dariiber, wie es ihre Ahnen gehalten hatten. Dieser Mann hatte seinen Platz 
gegeniiber dem Kénig auf dem minderern Ehrensitz. (Heusler, Die Ger- 
manische Dichtung. S. 106.) Im iibrigen bleiben Ehrismanns Erklarungen 
keineswegs ‘im Soziologischen stecken,’ wenn er ganz zutreffend behauptet, 
da® sich das Wort ‘Herr’ zunichst in der Kirchensprache findet und seit 
der ersten Hialfte auch fiir den Lehnsherren gebraucht wird. Irrefiihrend ist 
sicherlich auch, was Schirokauer vom Wandel des Gottesbildes unter den 
Ottonen behauptet. Auch im biblisch gewordenen Gott stecke noch immer 
ein gutes Stiick vom ‘Wilden Jager.’ “Die Kirche vergreift sich nicht an, ihm, 
schiebt ihm aber in dem Sohnesbild Christi den Friedensfiirsten unter, 
schmuggelt den weisen, giitigen ‘grauen’ Gott auf den Thron, den der alte ja 
nicht mehr véllig fillt; und schlieBlich ist der Herrgott der Ottonen ein 
Nestor, ein Ergrauter und Weiser, Euer Ehrwiirden. Und bleibt es fortan” 
(S. 220). Aber die Kirche hatte es gar nicht nétig, die Vorstellung des Er- 
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grauten in das religiése Denken der Germanen ‘einzuschmuggeln’: Wotan war 
sicherlich keine jugendliche Gestalt. 

Der Artikel ‘Neue Probleme der deutschen Philologie’ (1947) hatte wohl 
weniger die Absicht, die Leser mit neuen Problemen vertraut zu machen als 
vielmehr Stellung zu nehmen zu einer Reihe von Fragen, mit denen sich die 
deutschen Germanisten in den letzten fiinfzig Jahren beschaftigt haben. Im 
wesentlichen sind es die Forschungen zur Frage der mittelhochdeutschen und 
neuhochdeutschen Schriftsprachen, die Schirokauer in Auswahl und der ihm 
eigenen kritischen Weise vorstellt und bespricht. Neues kommt dabei wohl 
nicht heraus, aber der mit dem Gebiet und der Forschung gut vertraute Leser 
stéBt auf eine Reihe auf erordentlich geschickter und dann auch wieder Be 
denken auslésender Formulierungen. Sein verspateter Schiedsspruch in dem 
fast vergessenen Streit zwischen den Idealisten und Positivisten in der Sprach- 
wissenschaft, “die Idealisten hatten die neuen Einsichten, aber die Posi- 
tivisten hatten das Wissen und beriefen sich auf die Tatsachen,” hitte 
seinerzeit in beiden Lagern nur drgerliche Ablehnung erfahren. 

Die guten Bemerkungen zu den Forschungen auf dem Gebiet der alt- 
hochdeutschen Wortkunde und Wortgeschichte verraten seine enge Ver- 
bundenheit mit der Lexikographie. In seiner Stellung zur Frage des ‘Mittel- 
hochdeutschen’ hilt es Schirokauer mit den Vertretern der ‘Lachmannschule.’ 
“Es gehért heute zum guten Ton,” schreibt er, “‘iiber das ‘noble’ Mittelhoch- 
deutsch, das die Lachmannschule erst fabriziert habe, zu laicheln’”’ (S. 232). 
Selbstverstindlich laichelt auch heute kein ernsthafter Germanist iiber das in 
den Lachmannschen Ausgaben normalisierte Mittelhochdeutsch, und es ist 
Ubertreibung, wenn Schirokauer die gesunde, auf einer besseren Kenntnis 
der Mundarten ruhende Kritik der zwanziger Jahre als ‘skeptischen Nihi- 
lismus’ bezeichnet (S. 233). Er glaubt freilich, “das noble Mittelhochdeutsch 
gibt es so sicher, wie es die héchst kultivierte Hofgesellschaft gab, zu deren 
Unterhaltung es bestimmt war.” Die “klassichen Grundsitze”’ dieser mittel- 
hochdeutschen Klassik und “der Geist der diese Dichtung formt,” sind ihm 
Biirgen fiir die Realitat des von Lachmann vorausgesetzten ‘noblen’ Mittel- 
hochdeutsch. 

Schirokauers Bemerkungen zu den Forschungen iiber die Entstehung 
der neuhochdeutschen Schriftsprache sind getragen von der Uberzeugung, 
daf weder Burdach und seine Anhanger mit ihrer Verlegung der Wiege des 
Neuhochdeutschen an den Prager ‘Musenhof’ Karls IV., noch Theodor Frings, 
der im Neuhochdeutschen “‘ein Gewiichs des neudeutschen Volksbodens, eine 
Schépfung des Volkes, nicht des Papiers und des Humanismus” sieht, recht 
haben. Auch Luthers Verdienst will er weniger betont wissen, da es ja bei 
seinem Tode noch keine Einheitssprache gegeben habe. Er schlagt eine ganz 
neue Lésung der alten Streitfrage vor. “Die Einigung wird dem 17. Jahr- 
hundert verdankt, als im Munde der Gegenreformation, katholischer Eiferer, 
schlesischer Mystiker, ostdeutscher Weltminner die gleiche ostmitteldeutsche 
Sprache noch einmal, ein drittes Mal, Literaturdeutsch wurde” (S. 244). 
Eine seltsame Mischung von Sprachtragern, die eine einheitliche Literatur- 
sprache hervorgebracht haben sollen! Wir werden beim Artikel ‘Friihneuhoch- 
deutsch’ nochmals auf diese Ansichten zu sprechen kommen. 

Mit dem grofen Aufsatz ‘Der Anteil des Buchdrucks an der Bildung des 
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Gemeindeutschen’ (1951) holt Schirokauer zu einem michtigen Schlage aus in 
dem immer noch unentschiedenen Streit um die Frage der Einigung der neu- 
hochdeutschen Schriftsprache. Er selbst hatte eine neue, iiberraschende Ant- 
wort auf die vielfach beantwortete Frage bereit. Zunachst galt es aber, die 
Hauptstiitzen der dlteren Erklarungen als hinfallig zu erweisen. Martin 
Luther, dem schon Jacob Grimm die zentrale Stellung in der Entstehung 
des Neuhochdeutschen zugewiesen hatte, war bereits den Angriffen und 
Todeserklarungen seiner Sprache durch Konrad Burdach und manchen anderen 
—auch Schirokauer gehért zu ihnen—erlegen. Oder so schien es wenig- 
stens. Frings und seine Mitarbeiter hatten die von Burdach behauptete iiber- 
ragende Bedeutung der Prager Kanzlei Karls IV. als ‘sternenfern’ abgetan. 
Blieben die Buchdrucker, deren Anteil an der Bildung des Neuhochdeutschen 
seit langem als erwiesen galt. Mit groBer Belesenheit und scharfer Kritik geht 
nun Schirokauer dieser bisher unangetasteten Gelehrtenansicht zuleibe, weist 
sie als weithin unbegriindet und falsch nach und zeigt, dafS§ “die Drucker- 
presse nicht- eigentlich am Anfang der sprachlichen Einigung, sondern an 
ihrem Ende steht” (S. 290). Die Drucker hatten die Spracheinigung mehr 
durch ihr gleichmiitiges Verharren in den Schriftdialekten geférdert—indem 
sie nimlich damit die Leser an die Vielfalt der deutschen Mundarten gewéhnt 
hatten—als durch bewuftes Streben nach einem einheitlichen Buchdrucker- 
deutsch. Nun wird man ja Schirokauer ohne Einschrankung zustimmen, da 
die Drucker keine schépferischen deutschsprachlichen Autorititen waren und 
da® sich ihre lokalen sprachlichen Einheitsbestrebungen im Hinblick auf die 
groBe Aufgabe der Schaffung einer Gemeinsprache als iiberaus diirftig er- 
weisen. Was hatten sie denn im Druck an bedeutenden deutschen Biichern 
auch anzubieten? Selbst zahlenmafig waren die gedruckten deutschen Biicher 
von geringer Bedeutung. Das dnderte sich entscheidend erst mit Luthers 
deutschen Streitschriften und seiner Bibeliibersetzung. Damit wurde plitzlich 
ein groBer Inhalt von universaler Bedeutung unter das Volk geworfen, der 
sich nicht nur an den gelehrten Leser richtete, sondern sich an die ganze 
deutsche Christenheit wandte. Die Notwendigkeit der direkten Kenntnis der 
biblischen Wahrheit fiir den protestantischen Christen schuf ein gesamt- 
deutsches Leserpublikum und eine Kirchengemeinde, fiir die das Wort von 
der Kanzel zur zentralen Angelegenheit im Gottesdienst wurde. Ein Publikum 
von solchem Ausmafe hatte vorher nie existiert. Die Méglichkeit einer 
Beteiligung der Drucker an dem sprachlichen Einigungswerk lag vor allem 
in ihrer Fahigkeit, Luthers Schriften in kiirzester Zeit und gewaltiger Zahl zu 
erschwinglichem Preis unter das Volk im ganzen deutschen Sprachgebiet zu 
bringen. Es ist schwer zu verstehen, warum Schirokauer dieser Tatsache so 
geringe Bedeutung beimessen will. Aber nachdem er am Ende des Aufsatzes 
auch noch die Ansichten von Frings, von dem er irrefiihrend behauptet, er 
mache den ostdeutschen Bauern zum ‘Schépfer’ der Gemeinsprache, als falsch 
erledigt, bleibt die Bahn frei fiir seinen eigenen Anlauf auf das hohe Ziel: 
eine endgiiltige Antwort zu geben auf die Frage nach der Einigung der neu- 
hochdeutschen Schriftsprache. Das aber unternimmt er in seinem Beitrag 
‘Friihneuhochdeutsch,’ Deutsche Philologie im Aufriss (1952), herausgegeben 
von Wolfgang Stammler, und wieder abgedruckt in den Studien. 

Es wird wohl eine Weile dauern, ehe die vielen Unrichtigkeiten, Uber- 
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treibungen und Irrtiimer, die Schirokauer in diesem temperamentvollen, aber 
auch oberflichlich geschriebenen Uberblick zusammengetragen und oft 
glinzend formuliert hat, wieder beseitigt werden, sodaf die Frage des Friih- 
neuhochdeutschen und seine Stellung in der Entwicklung einer deutschen 
Gemeinsprache eine geschichtlich richtige Antwort finden kann. Selbst Fritz 
Strich gibt zu (Vorwort S.14), daf$ manches in den beiden Abhandlungen zur 
Frage der Gemeinsprache ‘kritische Bedenken’ erwecken muff. Zu den 
‘Pionieren’ der Forschung dieses Problems wiirde ich freilich Schirokauer auf 
keinen Fall rechnen. Seine Rolle ist vielmehr die des Spatlings, der die streit- 
haften, mit Tatsachen strotzenden Arbeiten der voraufgegangenen Forscher- 
generationen geschickt gegeneinander ausspielt. Gianzlich abzuweisen aber 
ist seine eigene Lisung: Die Einigung der deutschen Sprache war keine 
Leistung und die deutsche Sprache kein Geschépf der Prager Kanzlei, auch 
nicht der Buchdrucker, Martin Luthers, noch des ostmitteldeutschen Volks- 
bodens, sondern des absolutistischen Fiirstenstaates des 17. Jahrhunderts. 
Das ist allerdings eine neue Ansicht. Niemand hat je behauptet, da® die von 
franzésischer Kultur beherrschten, in der Nachahmung des franzésischen 
Vorbildes sich erschépfenden deutschen Fiirsten an ihren Héfen und durch 
ihre eigene Haltung die Einheit der deutschen Sprache geférdert hatten, und 
dazu noch in so iiberragender Weise. Man braucht eigentlich nur die ersten, 
auf Schirokauers Beitrag folgenden Seiten der Deutschen Sprachgeschichte 
vom Barock bis zur Gegenwart von August Langen zu lesen, um zu sehen, 
wie falsch seine These vom ‘einigenden Fiirstendeutsch’ ist. 

Schirokauer beginnt seine Darstellung mit einer Kritik friiherer Anschau- 
ungen vom Friihneuhochdeutschen als einer Vorstufe des Neuhochdeutschen 
oder einer Ubergangsstufe zwischen dem Mittelhochdeutschen und Neuhoch- 
deutschen, einer sprachlichen Spiegelung der ‘kaiserlosen, schrecklichen Zeit.’ 
Er betont demgegeniiber, daf es falsch sei, im Friihneuhochdeutschen nur 
nach den Anfiingen der neuhochdeutschen Gemeinsprache zu suchen; denn 
“es ist eine souverine Sprachepoche.” Wer nun von ihm eine neue zusammen- 
fassende Darstellung des sprachlichen Zustandes dieser Periode erwartet, 
sieht sich sehr enttaéuscht. Er bietet im wesentlichen nur eine kritische Ausein- 
andersetzung mit den bestehenden Ansichten iiber die Bedeutung der ver- 
schiedenen Literaturdialekte zwischen 1300 und 1600. Die geschichtlichen 
Tatsachen bringt schon Bach (Gesch. d. dt. Sprache) in tiberwiltigender Fiille. 
Schirokauer versieht sie nur mit neuklingenden Formulierungen und stellt sie 
oft in Zusammenhinge, wo sie gréSte Bedenken erregen miissen. Wenn er 
z. B. vom Friihneuhochdeutschen sagt: “Es ist eine souverine Sprachepoche. 
An ihrem Eingang steht die Universitit, die seit etwa 1300 im geistigen 
Leben der Deutschen den Platz des Fiirstenhofes cinzunehmen beginnt; an 
ihrem Ende um 1620 lést der Hof, der ‘rocher de bronce,’ die Universitat 
wieder ab.”, so st6®8t man sofort auf nicht unwesentliche Unrichtigkeiten. 
Zundchst ist es falsch zu behaupten, da die Universititen seit 1300 im 
geistigen Leben der Deutschen eine Rolle spielten. Die ersten Universitaten 
auf deutschem Sprachegebiet entstanden 1365 (Wien), 1386 (Heidelberg), 
1409 (Leipzig). Die 1348 gegriindete Prager Universitat war zwar nicht ohne 
Bedeutung fiir die Deutschen, lag aber auSerhalb des deutschen Sprach- 
gebiets. Aber ganz abgesehen von dem zu friihen Ansatz der Universititen, 
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handelt es sich eben doch um den Einflu8 der Universitaten auf das deutsche 
Sprachleben. Und in dieser Hinsicht erweisen sie sich als die Hochburgen des 
Lateins, die dem Deutschen bis ins 18. Jahrhundert den Eintritt als For- 
schungsgegenstand und Unterrichtssprache verwehren. Die Verfremdung der 
deutschen Fiirstenhéfe seit dem Ausgang des Mittelalters ist eine so bekannte 
Tatsache, daf8 man dariiber kein Wort mehr zu verlieren braucht. Weder die 
Universitaten noch die Fiirstenhéfe stehen in einem tieferen Zusammenhang 
mit der friihneuhochdeutschen Sprachperiode. Eine Erscheinung :wie der 
Fiirst Ludwig von Anhalt-Kéthen, der sich tatkraftig fiir deutschsprachliche 
Bestrebungen einsetzte, bleibt eine Ausnahme unter den deutschen Fiirsten 
des 17. Jahrhunderts. 

Die Meinungen der deutschen Sprachforscher iiber die Bedeutung 
Luthers fiir die Einigung der neuhochdeutschen Schriftsprache scheinen stets 
gefairbt von ihrer konfessionellen Zugehérigkeit. Auch der Katholik Virgil 
Moser, der bedeutendste Forscher auf dem Gebiet des Friihneuhochdeutschen, 
macht davon keine Ausnahme. Er bezeichnet die ‘Luthersprache’ als “nur 
eine schéne Fiktion der Anhinger der Reformation, weshalb denn auf die 
Zeugnisse von ihrem hohen Ansehn, die noch dazu meist von parteiischen 
Gewahrsmannern herriihren, nur wenig zu geben ist” (“Historisch-Gram- 
matische Einfiihrung in die friihneuhochdeutschen Schriftdialekte,” S. 52). 
Die Sprache Luthers, vor allem seiner Bibeliibersetzung, als ‘Fiktion’ der 
Protestanten zu bezeichnen, dazu gehért freilich ein gutes Stiick wissen- 
schaftlicher Selbstverleugnung. Und so wundert es einen auch gar nicht, 
da er sie am Ende der friihneuhochdeutschen Periode fiir ‘tot’ erklart. 

Schirokauer schlieft sich diesen Ansichten voll und ganz an. Die Tatsache, 
da® sich Luthers sprachliche Entwicklung in deutliche Abschnitte zerlegen 
la6t, wird als Beweis fiir das Fehlen einer einheitlichen Luthersprache genom- 
men. Und die andere Tatsache, da die Einigung der deutschen Schriftsprache 
beim Tode Luthers noch nicht vollzogen ist, dient als unumstéGlicher Beweis 
ihrer geringen Bedeutung fiir die Einigung. Auf welch schwachen Fii®en 
solche Ansichten stehen, kann man am besten bei Bach (Gesch. d. dt. Sprache) 
nachlesen. Die Sprache Luthers ist ja in den letzten,zwanzig Jahren Gegen- 
stand zahlreicher neuer Untersuchungen gewesen. Schirokauer hat diesc 
Ergebnisse recht willkiirlich beniitzt und ihnen 6fters Formulierungen 
gegeben, die der geschichtlichen Wahrheit nicht férderlich sind. Die Bemii- 
hung Luthers, die Bibel in ein der gesprochenen Sprache nahes, verstandliches 
Deutsch zu iibertragen, interpretiert er folgendermafen: “Die Heilige Schrift, 
der sich bis dahin nur Trager von Bildungsprivilegien hatten nahern kénnen, 
sollte demokratisiert werden, ihre Sprache aus Hof- und Palast-Deutsche iiber- 
tragen werden in die niedere von Kiiche und Markt” (S. 368).”’ Damit aber, 
meint Schirokauer, 6ffnet Luther ‘dem Jargon der girenden Unterschichten’ 
und der ‘subliterarischen Volkssprache’ die Tore in die Bibel. Mit solchen 
zugespitzten, iibertreibenden Formulierungen kann man allerdings dem 
Bestreben und der Sprache Luthers kaum gerecht werden. Uberhaupt betont 
Schirokauer viel zu sehr die Identitaét von Protestantismus und Bauerntum. 
Es gehért schon ein griindliches Mifverstehen der Geschichte dazu, die 
Reformation Luthers als eine ‘Empérung gegen das Fortbestehen veralteter 
Privilegien’ mit den Beschwerden der Bauernschaften zu identifizieren. Wenn 
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man die folgenden verzerrenden Bemerkungen Schirokauers liest, kénnte 
man glauben, die Bibeliibersetzung sei der gré®te Miferfolg der deutschen 
Sprach- und Literaturgeschichte gewesen: “Luther selbst kann erkliren, 
warum seiner Bibel keine sprachliche Laufbahn beschieden sein konnte.” Fiir 
ihn wie fiir sein Zeitalter gilt, daf& durch Sprache der Sinn, den ein Wort 
oder eine Wortfolge birgt, zum klaren Leuchten gebracht wird. Das lautliche 
Gefa& dieses Sinnes ist nebensichlich, phonetisches Packpapier, eine Scheide 
des Messers, darf verletzt, verunstaltet, beschadigt, zerbrochen werden, wenn 
dadurch nur die Leuchtkraft gewinnt” (S. 278). Auf diese Weise wird dem 
‘rationalistischen Theologen’ Luther das feinere Sprachgewissen abgesprochen. 
Seine grofe Nachlissigkeit im Sprachlich-Formalen, schreibt Schirokauer, 
“erkliart warum die grofe Gelegenheit fiir die Bildung einer Hochsprache 
vertan wurde.” Damit aber ist der Héhepunkt der antilutherischen Sprach- 
forschung erreicht: Luther ist nicht der Schépfer, sondern das groBe Hindernis 
der deutschen Spracheinheit. Und so ist, nach Schirokauer, “‘Neuhoch- 
deutsch ein Geschépf nicht des ostdeutschen Volksbodens [Frings], sondern 
des absolutistischen Fiirstenstaates.” 

Drei recht lesbare, aber auch zum Widerspruch reizende Aufsiatze be- 
schlieBen die Sammlung der Germanistischen Studien Schirokauers. Es sind 
dies ‘Die Legende vom Armen Heinrich’ (1952), ‘Die Stellung Asops in der 
Literatur des Mittelalters’ (1953), ‘Uber Ernst Stadler’ (1954). 


GOTTFRIED F. MERKEL 
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Dre VORTRAGSREISE: STUDIEN zUR LITERATUR. Von Wolfgang Kayser. 
Bern: Francke Verlag, 1958. Pp. 306. Sw. Fr. 15. 


Durch den friihzeitigen Tod Wolfgang Kaysers hat die Germanistik einen 
unersetzlichen Verlust erlitten. Er besaf3, was oft erstrebt und selten verwirk- 
licht wird: die Verbindung von echtem Gelehrtentum mit kiinstlerischem Ein- 
fiihlungsvermégen und von Sachkenntnis weit iiber die Grenzen der eigenen 
Sprache und Literatur hinaus mit stilistischer Eleganz. Das vorliegende Buch 
legt beredtes Zeugnis gerade dieser Vielseitigkeit ab. 

Als einer der bedeutendsten Vertreter der “Interpretation” als der Form 
der modernen Literaturkritik, vermeidet Kayser die dogmatische Einseitig- 
keit; historischem, philologischem oder biographischem Verfahren wird im- 
merhin die Bedeutung unentbehrlicher Vorarbeit zuerkannt. Der Geistes- 
geschichte dagegen wird vorgeworfen, daf sie “‘Gedankliches aus dem Werk 
{der Dichter] herausbrach,” um es ihren “‘synthetischen” Begriffen von Welt- 
anschauung und Zeitgeist zuzuordnen (S. 61). Der “Interpret,” vor allem 
darauf bedacht, das Wesen, das dichterische Eigenleben, eines Werkes zu 
erfassen, geht vom Wort und von der Struktur aus, um schlieBlich vom Grad 
der Ubereinstimmung aller Stilelemente seine Wertung abhingen zu lassen. 
Dank seines kiinstlerischen Feinsinns erzielt Kayser mit dieser Methode Re- 
sultate von héchstem Wert. Es kommt nur da ein leiser Verdacht des Dog- 
matismus auf, wo er prophezeit, daB die Interpretationsmethode zur letzten 
Auslotung eines Werkes fiihren kénne und werde, so wie etwa die Textkritik 
heutzutage Endgiiltiges zu leisten imstande sei. Angesichts der unvermeidlich 
zeitgebundenen und im besten Sinne kiinstlerisch-subjektiven Einstellung des 
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Interpreten sollten neue Gesichtspunkte immer wieder méglich sein. Dies gibt 
Kayser im Grunde zu, wenn er von dem “Nicht-Lehrbaren” spricht, das jeder 
Interpretation anhaftet: Wertungen sind subjektiv. 

Kayser hat hier 16 Arbeiten seines reichen Schaffens auf verschiedensten 
Literaturgebieten in Buchform zusammengefa&t, die mit einer Ausnahme 
(“Der Stilbegriff der Literaturwissenschaft,” Berliner Rundfunkvortrag) 
friiher schon verstreut im Druck erschienen waren. Die drei Vortriage, die sich 
mit “Interpretation;” “literarischer Wertung”’ und dem “‘Stilbegriff’’ befassen, 
sind zum Verstindnis der Kayserschen wie der modernen Methodik iiber- 
haupt fast unentbehrlich. 

Nur vier Arbeiten sind anscheinend nicht erst als Vortrige gehalten oder 
geplant worden. Aber auch sie haben die Lebendigkeit miindlicher Uber- 
mittlung. Als Schwiche kénnte héchstens angemerkt werden, daf hie und da 
(z. B. S. 76 oben) ein Absatz logisch nicht ganz klar gefiigt zu sein scheint. 

Die Untersuchung “Wandlungen im Gebrauch der verbalen Prifixe in 
der deutschen Sprache des 18. Jahrhunderts” eréffnet die ‘“Reise.”’ Eine mit 
der bloBen Hiaufigkeitsstatistik der Prifixe in bestimmten Schriften von 
J. E. Schlegel, Lessing, Herder, Sophie de la Roche und schlieBlich in Goethes 
Werther einsetzende Analyse fiihrt zu tiberraschenden Einsichten in den Stil 
des Werther und in die Entwicklung, die die deutsche Sprache wahrend 
des 18. Jahrhunderts von primitiver Ungefiigigkeit zum Status eines subtilen 
literarischen Idioms erhoben hat. 

“Zur Dramaturgie des naturalistischen Dramas” ist eine Abrechnung mit 
der Holzschen Theorie, wonach die Kunst nur die mit den Sinnen wahrnehm- 
bare Wirklichkeit darzustellen hat. Erst wenn “beschwérende”’ Symbolik die 
blofie Wiedergabe des Wahrnehmbaren iiberwélbt, so zeigt Kayser iiber- 
zeugend, wird der Naturalismus zur echten Dichtung. 

Die beiden Vortrage “Goethe und das Spiel’ und “‘Goethes Auffassung von 
der Bedeutung der Kunst”’ erginzen sich gegenseitig: ersterer befaSt sich mit 
der Konzeption vom Schaffensprozef des Dichters und letzterer mit der Auf- 
fassung von der Wirkung der Kunst auf den aufnehmenden Menschen. Nur 
der echte Dichter hat (fiir Goethe) jenes Etwas, das Stofftrieb und Formtrieb 
in der Schépfung des Kunstwerks verbindet, nimlich den “Spieltrieb,” der 
sich “‘auf lebende Gestalt richtet, d. h. auf die Schénheit” (S. 105). Kayser 
grenzt dabei Goethes Auffassung wohlweislich gegen die der Romantiker ab; 
die spielende Kraft im Kiinstler, d. h. die Einbildungskraft, ist nicht will- 
kiirlich frei gedacht, vielmehr schafft sie notwendig nach verborgenen Ge- 
setzen. Goethes eigenes Bemiihen um Kunstgesetze 'ift sich hieraus ver- 
stehen: er will sie nicht als Denker ableiten, sondern aus den Werken der 
Genies ablesen. Kayser fiihrt uns weiter in den groSen Zusammenhang 
zwischen Kunst und Natur: Goethe sieht ihn gerade darin, daf auch die sich 
ewig verwandelnde Natur ein Schauspiel “spielt.” Alles Leben ist also ein Teil 
des groBen Welttheaters, “eine Vermummung, wohinter ein héheres geistiges 
Leben sich schalkhaft-eigenensinnig versteckt, um uns anzuziehen und in 
edlere Regionen zu verlocken” (Noten zum Divan). 

Goethes Ansicht von der’ Wirkung der Kunst entwickelt Kayser aus der 
Sprache Goethescher AuGerungen iiber die Kunst (nicht etwa durch Deduk- 
tion aus seiner ‘Weltanschauung’!). Das Kunstwerk ist eine eigene Welt, die 
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sich letztlich nur aus sich selbst erklirt und aus sich selbst wirkt. Geschickt 
und durchaus legitim wird von Kayser gezeigt, wie der alte Goethe und die 
Vertreter der modernen “Interpretation” im Einklang stehen. 

In einem dritten Goethe-Vortrag, “Zur Verskunst des west-déstlichen 
Divans,” weist Kayser nach, wie dieses Werk, das durch seine bunte Fiille 
von Versmafen zuniichst als véllig frei zusammengeworfen erscheint, doch 
der “geregelten Einbildungskraft” entspringt. Er geht véllig vom Rhythmus 
aus und bedient sich dabei der von andern geleisteten statistischen Vor- 
arbeiten: der vierhebige Trochidus ist der beherrschende Vers des Divans und 
bildet ein “durchgehendes einigendes Band” (S. 154). Nun warnt der Ver- 
fasser selber, da} die Zahlen der Statistik “nur erste Hinweise sind und der 
Korrektur durch Betrachtung und Abwagung der einzelnen Fille bediirfen” 
(S. 22). Die Betrachtung erweist dann tatsichlich, da® die vierzeilige, aus 
trochdischen Vierhebern bestehende Strophe an ganz entscheidenden Stellen 
benutzt wird. In der Festellung von rhythmischen Leitmotiven (in der 
dipodisch gebauten Trochienzeile liegt die Begliickung der Liebe) kommt 
Kaysers Analyze zu Resultaten, die Ausdrucksgehalt und Bedeutungsgehalt 
als iibereinstimmend erweisen. 

Im Bereich der Roman-Kritik wissen wir heute allgemein, daf der im 
18. Jahrhundert so beliebte “Erzahler’” des Romans eben auch eine Rolle in 
dem vom Autor inszenierten Verwandlungsspiel ist. Es ist Kaysers Verdienst, 
diese Tatsache, an Hand der Rolle des Erzihlers im Werther, ins rechte Licht 
gesetzt zu haben (in “Wer erzahlt den Roman?”’). 

Die Richtigkeit der These, daf der Erzihler selbst ‘eine erdichtete Ge- 
stalt” ist (S. 169), der in Kleists Prosawerken die mannigfachsten Funktionen 
zufallen, wird in “Kleist als Erzahler” weiter erhellt. An der Kleistischen 
Syntax wird die Beobachtung gemacht, daf die gleichsam “stofweise”’ (S. 178) 
Art der Geschehensfolge, mit der auf alle Umstinde eingegangen wird, die 
Abhingigkeit des menschlichen Handelns von den Umstinden und damit 
Kleists Konzeption von der Struktur der Welt iiberhaupt widerspiegelt. 

Der kurze Vergleich der zwei Jung-Tirel-Balladen von Uhland und 
Meyer ist auf historische Vorarbeit gestiitzt und geht von der Struktur aus, 
mit dem Resultat, daf} man mit dem Verfasser dazu neigt, die unpriatentidse 
Ballade des gemiitvollen Uhland dem so viel anspruchsvolleren Meyerschen 
Gedicht vorzuziehen. 

“Der europadische Symbolismus”’ ist eine echt komparatistische Leistung. 
Hier werden die Wesensziige der symbolistischen Dichtkunst nicht nur aus 
der franzésischen, englischen und deutschen Dichtung, sondern auch aus der 
spanischen und portugiesischen (S4 Carneiro!) abgelesen. Kayser vertritt den 
Standpunkt, daf dem Symbol im Dichten der Symbolisten seine feste 
Bezugnahme auf etwas Symbolisiertes (wie sie in Klassik und Romantik noch 
besteht) entzogen wird. Nun, das trifft nicht auf alle Vertreter dieser so 
schwer zu begrenzenden Bewegung zu, aber die Tendenz besteht, und daf die 
Nichtbeantwortung der Frage nach Ende und Ziel der magischen Verwand- 
lung der Dinge in Sprache ein Grund (Kayser sagt der Grund) fiir die Ablésung 
der Bewegung durch Expressionismus and Surrealismus gewesen ist, trifft zu. 

Der Vortrag iiber “Die portugiesische Literatur der Gegenwart” ist ein 
kritischer Abrifs der portugiesischen Literaturgeschichte der letzten 100 
Jahre. Trotz der Fiille unbekannter Namen und Titel gewinnt man eine 
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Ubersicht iiber einen versteckten aber wichtigen Bezirk der europidischen 
Literatur. 

Eine ahnliche Einfiihrung, diesmal in die brasilianische Literatur, bietet 
das “Nachwort zu der Ubersetzung des Romans ‘Die nachtraglichen Memoi- 
ren des Bras Cubas’ von Machado de Assis.”’ Mit grazidéser Beiliufigkeit 
werden dem Laien die geschichtlichen Grundziige dieser noch jungen Literatur 
und die fiihrende Rolle von Machado beigebracht, und es wird Wichtiges zur 
Interpretation seines gréSten Romans gesagt. 

Von der dramatischen Struktur aus sucht Kayser das seit Jahrzehnten 
umstrittene Problem der Form des Principe constante von Calderén nun 
endgiiltig zu lésen. Befangenheit der Vorstellungen hatte im 19. Jahrhundert 
eine theoretische Bestinimung der Form und damit des Wesens dieses Werkes 
verhindert. Erst neuerdings hat man angefangen, dem Drama eine Eigen- 
struktur zuzubilligen, anstatt Mafstabe wie “Miartyrerdrama” oder gar 
“haute tragédie”’ von auGen heranzutragen. Das Parallellaufen mehrerer, 
innerlich bedeutsam verbundener Handlungsgeschehen (wie der Schicksale 
von Fenix und Fernando) und das Uberlagern der Sukzessionsordnung durch 
Szenen von rein atmosphirischer Bedeutung (sowie der reiche Wechsel an 
metrischen Formen) lassen einen Formtyp in Erscheinung treten, den wir in 
aihnlicher Weise, auch erst im 20. Jahrhundert, im Faust II sehen gelernt 
haben. 

Auf die Wirkung Calderéns in Deutschland geht der Verfasser wiederum 
naher ein, wenn er iiber ““Formtypen des deutschen Dramas um 1800”’ spricht 
und den Formtyp derjenigen Gruppe von Schauspielen erfaft, der nicht in die 
Kategorien der Hohen Tragédie, des Familiengemildes, oder des Schicksals- 
dramas paBt. Die Gattung, um die es sich hier handelt, zeichnet sich durch 
dauernden Wechsel des Versmafes aus, den man Calderén abgesehen hat. 
Auch die Fiille von Handlungsstrangen stellt den Typ in die Nahe von 
Calder6n. Kayser zeigt weiter, dafS das romantische Drama aus dem Ge- 
schichtsdenken eines Gérres schépft, indem das Christentum nicht den 
Friihkulturen antithetisch gegeniibersteht, sondern als Erfiillung dariiber 
lagert. Damit wird auch der Unterschied zu Calderén klar: theologisch fest, 
stellt er statische, allegorische Dingbeziige dar, wahrend bei den Romantikern 
die “Bewegtheit einer sinnbildhaften Allverwobenheit” (212) besteht. Das 
romantische Drama wird hier als “kulturmythisch” (213) bezeichnet. 

Auf Seite 56-57 heift es: “Die echten Wertungen stammen doch nur von 
den Berufenen.” Die Vortragsreise bestitigt, was schon Das sprachliche 
Kunstwerk erkennen lief}: daf8 der Verfasser zu den Berufenen gehérte. 

Utricu K. GoLpsmITH 
University of Coloradv 


Das WESTLAUSITZISCHE UND OSTMEISSNISCHE. Dialektgeographische Unter- 
suchungen zur lausitzisch-obersichsischen Sprach- und Siedlungs- 
geschichte. Von Helmut Protze. (Historische Kommission bei der 
Siachsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Mitteldeutsche Studien xx.) 
Halle/Saale: VEB Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1957. Pp. xv+291. 30 figs., 
39 Maps, 2 transparent maps. DM 52.30. 


The series Mitteldeutsche Studien, edited by Theodor Frings and Karl Bischoff, 
includes a number of comprehensive studies of central German dialect areas. 
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The volume under review presents data from 173 villages in the Grossenhain- 
Kamenz area to the north and northeast of Dresden, collected (with negligible 
exceptions) by the author himself during the years 1951-53. The 40 Wenker 
sentences formed the core of the materials; informants were chosen from the 
older generation whenever possible. The aim was to collect the oldest forms 
obtainable, not necessarily the forms in general use; a concurrent search for 
written dialect materials of the past was conducted, though without any posi- 
tive result. A certain time-depth was achieved by the comparison with data 
from the Sprachatlas. 

The area chosen is of considerable importance as a conservative residual 
zone bordering on old non-German (Wendish) territory; both the impact of 
recent leveling in favor of forms of the Umgangssprache and traces of con- 
flicting currents of the colonization period can be observed here. Moreover 
the study fills a gap in the coverage given to central German dialects by 
members of the Leipzig school of Germanists. 

The book contains four main parts: a grammar of a West Lusatian 
dialect (pp. 1-59), a study of the distribution of dialects in the area investi- 
gated (pp. 60-114), an analysis of the Sprachgeschichte of this area (pp. 115- 
222), and notes concerning geography and history of the region (pp. 223-53). 
An extensive bibliography follows (pp. 254-74), which is strong in dialecto- 
logical and historical references, but extremely weak in general linguistic titles; 
a word index and a set of folding maps conclude the book. 

Protze’s study has many of the merits of other work undertaken under 
the guidance or influence of Frings: a rich documentation, both cartographic 
and bibliographical; a good coverage of the historical background; a keen 
interest on the placing of seemingly limited regional developments in the 
wider context of general German Sprachgeschichte. Thanks to such strong 
points, the usefulness of the present study is beyond question even though 
objections have to be made to it on various grounds. 


Some of these objections concern trivial points. The number of misprints is dis- 
concertingly high. Occasionally, data from the author’s sources are misinterpreted: 
Thus, Rumanian smintind ‘cream’ (145) is certainly not 2 loanword from Czech; a recent 
discussion of the actual problems can be found in M. Vasmer, Russisches etymologisches 
W orterbuch, 2.672-73. Now and then, rather peculiar points are made in passing: MHG 
dber is said to have survived without undergoing regular shift d>6 because it was ap- 
parently little used [p. 55]; /dsy is said to be a form of the Umgangssprache (p. 145); in 
claiming that speakers of Wendish were more apt to adopt f- than pf- because of the 
presence of f- in their language, Protze overlooks the marginal status of Wendish /- 
(cf. F. JakubaS, Hornjoserbsko=némski slownik, pp. 104-106). Most annoying is the 
careless style of the author, which at times becomes downright sloppy: in chapter III, 
grammatical mistakes are found on pp. 116, 118, 122, 123, 125, 126, 127, to mention 
only a few. 


Other objections concern more crucial matters. Protze shares with many 
of his coworkers a predilection for a rather martial vocabulary—the discussion 
of the interaction of dialects and languages reads like nineteenth-century 
military historiography. One could pass over this with a shrug of the shoulder 
were it not for the fact that serious distortion of linguistic reality goes with 
this practice. Some fundamental misconceptions about linguistic processes are 
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either the cause or the result of an unfortunate terminology. An expression 
like “Dresdener Sto” will illustrate the point: the transfer of features from 
the urban dialect to rural idioms is interpreted as though it were the result of 
active expansion on the part of Dresden speech. This is decidedly not the case. 
In the first place, languages and dialects are not independent agents taking 
steps on their own; they are sets of habits of certain groups of people. Now, 
as a rule, a speaker of A does not force a speaker of B to incorporate a feature 
of A into B speech; rather, the B speaker incorporates it on his own, whatever 
the stimulus for his action may have been. In a straightforward sense, there 
is no giving and receiving in linguistic transfer, there is only taking and adopt- 
ing (unless ‘we deal with a teaching situation); expansion of A does not exist 
as a primary process—it is only a secondary result of the primary action of 
adopting A features performed by speakers of B. It is, then, grossly distorting 
facts if Protze says that the Umgangssprache “‘als Machtiaktor jetzt intensiv 
gegen die sie umgebenden Mundartgebiete vorriickt” (p. 150). This personi- 
fies Language, and it is not really surprising then that we find teleological 
statements like “die... Zersetzung der... Mundarten... ist nicht ganz 
planlos vorsichgegangen”’ (p. 133). 

As pointed out above, Protze begins his book with what he calls a 
grammar of a West Lusatian dialect. Following an old tradition, grammar is 
meant to stand for Laut- und Formenlehre only, with the latter assigned a 
mere five pages out of 5g. Concessions to modern views are found in the stated 
intention to present the “Statik der gesprochenen Sprache’’ (p. 1; cf. also 
p. 115) and the use of the word “Phonem”’ (pp. 1; 4—with a wrong applica- 
tion on 4). After that, everything said could seem to come from the turn of 
the century. No attempt is made to find out which of the sounds listed stand 
in opposition to one another; what distinctive features can be found; what 
combinations of phonemes occur. The only organizational principle is that of 
reference to MHG sounds; apart from that there is no analysis of the raw 
data. (As is to be expected, these data do not include any information about 
stress, pitch, or terminal features.) All this is very regrettable—a few simple 
statements would easily have demonstrated some interesting structural 
properties of the dialect. The vowel system has five contrasting short vowels 
and seven contrasting long ones; a re-analysis of the latter as complex nuclei 
(e.g., /ii/ or, less likely, /ij/) seems advantageous. As to consonants, the 
fortis lenis contrast is absent in stops, but present in spirants; voice accom- 
panies lenis character in /v/ and /j/, but not in /z/, and is therefore not 
considered distinctive. /§/ is not integrated into the system. The set of 
affricates is complete: /p‘ t* k®/. Marginally, a contrast between “thick” and 
plain / seems to exist, though no minimal pairs are given. The pattern of seg- 
mental phonemes of West Lusatian could then be stated as follows: 


Vowels: 1 u Consonants: p t 
e o Pp e 

f s 
Vv 


m n 
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This is an alignment based on distinctive features; an alternative arrange- 
ment according to distribution, as proposed, i.a., Phonetica, Trubetzkoy- 
Symposium (1959), 28-44, cannot be given for lack of necessary information. 

Much argument still exists about details and even about basic theory of 
modern descriptive linguistics; the often fiery discussions should not distract 
from the significant progress made in this field during the last decades. It is 
sincerely hoped that the near future will bring us scholarly work which com- 
bines command of ‘1e mature, though sometimes overly conservative con- 
tinental tradition with mastery of the new theories and techniques of linguis- 
tics in the immensely fascinating and significant field of dialect studies. 


WERNER WINTER 
University of Texas 


SPRACHLICHE BEZIEHUNGEN ZWISCHEN NIEDERDEUTSCHEM ALTLAND UND 
NEULAND IM BEREICH DER MITTLEREN ELBE. Von Karl Bischoff. (Be- 
richte itiber die Verhandlungen der Sachsischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Leipzig, Philologisch-historische Klasse, Bd. crm, Heft 4.) 
Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1958. Pp. 53, 20 figs. DM 3.60. 


Die hier vorliegende Arbeit, die Druckfassung eines Vortrags aus dem Jahr 
1955, ist ein ausgezeichnetes Beispiel fiir eine tiberzeugende Verkniipfung von 
Dialektgeographie, Sprachgeschichte und Kulturgeschichte. Der Verfasser 
untersucht die friihe Siedlungsgeschichte der Mittelelbegegend, besonders der 
Altmark, anhand sprachlichen Materials und verfolgt das weitere Schicksal 
dieses Gebietes, wie es sich auf Grund sprachgeographischer Befunde dar- 
stellen laSt. Er fiihrt zuniachst eine Analyse von Unterlagen durch, die aus 
der Zeit vor dem Eintreffen niederlandischer Kolonisten in der Mark (12. 
Jahrhdt.) stammen, und kommt zu dem Ergebnis, da in der Altmark schon 
vor dem Slavenaufstand von 983, aber auch nach ihm, deutschsprachige 
Siedler Seite an Seite mit der slavischen Bevélkerung lebten. Aus den Orts- 
namen schlieSt Bischoff, daB es sich bei diesen Siedlungen um Ausstrahlungen 
der unmittelbar benachbarten nordniedersichsischen und ostfilischen Gebiete 
handelte. Diese Anlehnung an den Westen wird auch bei der Untersuchung 
von Teilen des Sachwortschatzes deutlich; hierbei ergibt sich dann freilich, 
da nur die westliche Altmark eine solche Anlehnung zeigt, wahrend sich im 
Osten niederlaindisches Wortgut durchsetzte. Bischoff kommt zu dem Schlu&, 
da& im Westen die Zahl der deutschen Altsiedler die der niederlandischen 
Neuankémmlinge iibertraf, wihrend im Osten das Gegenteil der Fall war. 
Im Weiteren wird sodann gezeigt, wie dieses Gleichgewicht der beiden 
Gebiete sich zugunsten des Ostens verschob, als politische Entwicklungen die 
Verbindungen zum Westen schwiicher werden lieSen und im Osten neue 
kulturelle und politische Ausstrahlungszentren entstanden. Die Verlagerung 
des Schwerpunkts von Salzwedel nach Stendal betraf zunichst nur die Alt- 
mark, die weitere Verschiebung zum Zentrum brandenburgischer Macht aber 
machte die Altmark zu einem blofSen Randgebiet und schlieBlich Durch- 
gangsgebiet sprachlicher Ausstrahlungen im Gefolge politischer Konzentra- . 
tion. Die Grenze zum Liineburgisch-Braunschweigischen stellte dabei ein 
bedeutendes Hindernis dar, das nur gelegentlich von sprachlichen Entwick- 
lungen iibersprungen wurde; wie zu erwarten, haben alte Gliederungen, wie 
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die geistlichen Herrschaften, gréBere Bedeutung als politische Verbindungen 
jungen Datums—also aus einer Zeit gréferer Bevélkerungsbeweglichkeit— 
wie etwa die Hannovers mit Preufen. 

Trotz des geringen Umfangs der Untersuchung ist es dem Verfasser 
gelungen, eine Reihe miteinander verkniipfter interessanter Probleme fesselnd 
und klar darzustellen und mit vorziiglichen Argumenten einer Lésung naher- 
zubringen, wenn nicht zu lésen. 


WERNER WINTER 
University of Texas 


VOLKSKUNDE DER STADT LINz AN DER DoNAv. 1. Von Hans Commenda. Linz: 
Kulturamt der Stadt Linz, 1958. Pp. 359. O Sch. roo. 


This attractively printed book calls for brief notice here, beth as an excellent 
example of the difference between the German and the English notion of folk- 
lore and as a useful book about folklife in Linz. Commenda defines (p. 9) 
Volkskund as “die Wissenschaft von der geistigen Artung des Volkes in 
seiner Gesamtheit wie in sienen Teilen sowie der in ihm lebenden Kriiften.” 
In English and French use, folklore deals primarily with the “auffallenden, 
seltsamen Auferungen des Volkstums.” Commenda’s preface elaborates upon 
this difference and interprets the nature and value of Volkskunde asa human- 
istic discipline. His remarks deserve thoughtful reading. 

This first volume deals with the geographical situation of Linz, its history, 
its population in former times and now, its social organization, and its cus- 
toms. A second volume will treat subjects that are recognized as folklore in 
English use: the folklore of things, i.e., costume, ornament, foods, and the like; 
folklore expressed in language, poetry and folksong, music, dance, drama, 
and art; and games. Since Commenda does not aim at a historical or com- 
parative interpretation of the materials, he offers a description of the folklife 
of Linz as it was and as it is now. Both the method and the contents of this 
instructive book deserve study. 

ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of California 
Berkeley 


ZEITGESCHICHTE UND DICHTUNG IM “KONIG ROTHER.” VERSUCH EINER 
NEUDATIERUNG. Von Klaus Siegmund. (Philologische Studien und 
Quellen, herausgegeben von Wolfgang Stammler.) Berlin: Erich Schmidt 
Verlag, 1959. Pp. 175. DM 11.80. 


Die altere Forschung hat sich, allgemein gesprochen, darauf geeinigt, daf das 
friihhéfische Epos von “Kénig Rother” nach Ausweis der Sprache und auch 
inhaltlicher Kriterien von einem rheinischen Geistlichen verfaBt sei (so 
H. Riickert, Naumann, Panzer, Schwietering). Die offenbar zum Ruhme 
bairischer Grofer gedichteten Partien aber wurden von manchen Gelehrten 
(von H. Riickert, Edzardi, v. Bahder, Pogatscher bis zu Ehrismann) als 
Interpolationen angesehen, die man von einem Ur-Rother zu trennen suchte. 
Besonders weit ging in dieser Richtung Jan de Vries, der zwei Teile und drei 
Bearbeiter unterschied und von einer einheitlichen Dichtung kaum etwas 
iibriglie3. Gegen die Annahme von Interpolationen wandte sich aber mit 
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Erfolg Friedrich Panzer (im Zusammenhang mit einer zeitgeschichtlichen 
Deutung des ganzen Werkes); auch in einem zweiten Punkte ist seine Ansicht 
wohl heute durchgedrungen: er konnte nachweisen, da in der sog. Osanctrix- 
Episode der Thidrekssaga keine Vorstufe der Rothersage vorliegt, sondern 
da® sie aus dem uns vorliegenden Epos abgeleitet ist. Nach Panzer hat es 
also eine Rothersage vor dem “Kénig Rother” nicht gegeben. Das Geriist 
war eine frei erfundene Werbungs- und Dienstmannensage, bereichert durch 
Motive aus der Salomosage. Die Hauptthese Panzers aber war sein Versuch, 
unsere Dichtung in eine bestimmte historische Situation zu stellen, die uns 
die zweifellos vorhandenen zeitgeschichtlichen Anspielungen mehr oder 
weniger natiirlich erklaren wiirde (ohne daf man zu den waghalsig konstruier- 
ten Einschiiben greifen miif®te). Sein ‘““Ei des Columbus” war die Identifika- 
tion des Helden mit Roger II. von Sizilien, der fiir seinen Sohn um eine 
byzantinische Prinzessin warb. Seine Boten wurden von dem Basileus Manuel 
ins Gefiingnis geworfen, und Roger unternahm zur Rache zwei Heerfahrten 
gegen die Griechen. Die Wahl Rogers II. zum Helden einer deutschen Dich- 
tung erklirt sich nach Panzer durch die engen Beziehungen dieses Reichs- 
feindes zum Hofe Welfs VI., des Bruders Heinrichs des Stolzen —und welfische 
Parteinahme schien allerdings durch den bairischen Firnis ganz offenbar. 

Freilich, die Zeit um 1160, auf die Panzer mit der Ausdeutung des 
bairischen Hintergrundes kommt, war gerade eine Zeit der besten Beziehungen 
Heinrichs des Léwen zu Friedrich I. (Droege, Z/dA., Lxv1, 50), und warum 
sollte ein welfischer Dichter gerade den Gegner seines Idealkaisers Lothar von 
Sachsen heroisieren (Schwietering, Dt. Dichtung des Mittelalters, S. 110)? Man 
kann nicht an der Tatsache vorbei, daf8 Rother als rémischer Kénig auftritt, 
was jede stauferfeindliche Interpretation erschwert, und daf die bairischen 
Tengelinger, Namenstriager eines historischen Geschlechtes, als Herzége von 
Baiern erscheinen, die dazu noch mit Osterreich, Polen und Béhmen belehnt 
werden—das sieht nicht nach freundlicher Einstellung zu den Welfen aus. 
Panzer kann auch nicht erklaren, da das welfische Sachsen, Thiiringen, das 
Pleifiner Land und die Sorbische Mark an zehn kaisertreue Grafen neu ver- 
lichen werden. Welcher Welfenhof hatte diese Gedanken auch nur als blofe 
Phantasien geduldet? 

Gegen diese Schwachen des Panzerschen Schliisselromans wendet sich 
nun Klaus Siegmund, wie mir scheint, mit durchschlagenden Griinden. 
Natiirlich war ihm der Weg bereitet durch die Spaterdatierung von Kaiser- 
chronik, Alexanderlied und Rolandslied—der ganze Aufbau der vorhéfischen 
Dichtung ist ja in den letzten Jahrzehnten ins Wanken gekommen und mufte 
vollkommen neu gezimmert werden. Dadurch ermutigt, wagte Siegmund, das 
Vorbild fiir Rother in einem staufischen Kaiser zu suchen, der Deutschland 
und Unteritalien unter seiner Herrschaft vereinte und das Rémische Reich 
Deutscher Nation zu einer unerhérten und nie wiederkehrenden Machtfiille 
emporfiihrte: in Heinrich VI. Wenn man diese pro-staufische Lésung an- 
nimmt, dann fallt es einem allerdings wie Schuppen von den Augen: besonders 
das 4. Kapitel, das die Zeitgeschichte von 1192-1197 schildert, hauft die 
Parallelen zu den beiden Fahrten Rothers nach Konstantinopel. In diesem 
Lichte erscheinen die Baiern des Epos nun auch als staufische Parteiganger, 
nimlich Amalger als der Baiernherzog Otto von Wittelsbach, sein Sohn 
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Wolfrat als Ottos Sohn Ludwig, sein Gegenspieler Hademar als Heinrich der 
Jiingere, altester Sohn Heinrichs des Léwen; die Tengelinger des Epos tragen 
einen Namen, der zu dieser Spatzeit ganz ungebriuchlich geworden war und 
sich gut zu einem Pseudonym fiir die Wittelsbacher eignete. Aber nicht nur 
die Wittelsbacher sind portritiert, auch die bairischen Andechser, denn 
Berchter von Meran ist wohl der Herzog Berthold [V. von Meran.—Das 
beriihmte Angebot Heinrichs VI. an die Fiirsten, ihre Lehen erblich zu 
machen, wenn sie die Einrichtung eines Erbkaisertums bewilligten, stief be- 
kanntlich auf Widerstand. Es ist bezeichnend, daf im ““Kénig Rother” gerade 
diejenigen Lande neu vergeben werden, deren Herrscher sich dem Kaiser in 
dieser Sache entgegenstellten! Selbst unwichtige Einzelheiten (bisher “phan- 
tastische Interpolationen” benannt ) wie die Neuvergebung von Reims durch 
Rother bekommen plétzlich einen guten Sinn. Siegmund macht sogar wahr- 
scheinlich, daf die Dichtung den Kaiser zur Milde gegeniiber Konstantinopel 
mahnen wollte, zu dem die Andechser durch Bertha von Sulzbach (als 
Kaiserin Maria genannt) besondere Beziehungen hatten. 

In dem besonders in den Vordergrund geriickten Lupold, Sohn Berchters 
von Meran, sieht der Verfasser Bertholds Sohn Ekbert, Propst in Bamberg. 
Durch den GroSoheim Ekberts, den Bamberger Bischof Otto II., bestanden 
direkte Beziehungen zum Miinsterstift in Aachen, sodaf ein rheinischer 
Kleriker leicht nach Bamberg eingeladen werden konnte. In Bamberg hatte 
dann der “‘Kénig Rother” etwa 1196 (vor dem friihzeitigen Tode Heinrichs) 
seine dichterische Gestalt gewonnen. Selbst die Ménchwerdung Rothers ist, 
aus diesem Milieu verstanden, keine “alberne Geschichte,” sondern fiir den 
geistlichen Dichter (und seinen Auftraggeber) ein innerer Abschluf. 

Der Rest des Buches ist einer eingehenden Auseinandersetzung mit de 
Vries gewidmet, dessen Argumente fiir die Interpolationen nacheinander 
zerpfliickt werden, was Panzer zu tun verabsdumt hatte. Da die Interpolations- 
theorie sich auf Widerspriiche in der Dichtung (wie z.B. Unterschiede in der 
Charakterzeichnung Ymelots) gestiitzt hatte, hat Siegmund manchmal keinen 
leichten Stand. Aber gegeniiber der Masse der iiberzeugenden Parallelen in 
der Zeitgeschichte verschwinden die gelegentlichen Bedenken. 

Mit dem Verfasser halten wir auch nicht fiir nétig, die stilistische Un- 
beholfenheit des ersten Teiles und die relative Meisterschaft des zweiten 
Teiles anders als durch die anfangliche Unsicherheit des Dichters zu erklaren, 
die dann im Laufe der Arbeit iiberwunden wurde. 

Wir glauben, daf die Beweise fiir die Hauptthesen des Buches nicht zu 
widerlegen sind. Es ist ein wertvoller Beitrag zur Kenntnis dieser noch immer 
ritselhaften “‘Vorzeit” der héfischen Dichtung, die in diesem Falle bis in die 
eigentliche Bliitezeit zu reichen scheint. 

ERNST ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 


SAKULARISATION ALS SPRACHBILDENDE KRAFT; STUDIEN ZUR DICHTUNG 
DEUTSCHER PFARRERSOHNE. (=Palaestra, Band 226.) Von Albrecht 
Schéne. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1958. Pp. 252. DM 24. 


It is more than fifty years ago that Max Weber first published his essay on 
The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism. His thesis, oversimplified and 
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somewhat vulgarized, was that Protestant ideals molded and created the 
“spirit” and engendered the ethical attitude which in turn produced Capital- 
ism. Thus Calvinism, preaching the dignity of labor and making business 
success a visible sign of God’s favor, is alleged to be the soil from which 
sprang the secular ethic of capitalism. Weber’s theory started a controversy: 
which is still going on, not least because he maintained—or seemed to main- 
tain—the anti-Marxian view that it was religion which influenced the social 
and economic system. It was particularly Herbert Schéffler who applied 
Weber’s categories to the history of ideas and literature. In his Protestantismus 
und Literatur (1922) he tried to show that in the eighteenth century—as 
enlightenment and rationalism led to a progressive attenuation of religion— 
the language, the ideals, the energies of religion were transferred to secular 
literature and that much of modern Western literature is, therefore, rooted in 
religion. Schéffler’s original investigations were concerned with English litera- 
ture, but he applied the same method to German literature in a number of 
notable essays, recently collected in a volume, Deutscher Geist im 18. Jahr- 
hundert (Géttingen, 1956). To Schéffler, and again we oversimplify consider- 
ably, such transformation (not to say, travesty) from the religious to the 
secular was a sign of loss of belief—a sign of the eclipse and atrophy of religion. 

It would appear that Dr. Schéne is concerned with two major questions. 
First, he wants to reconsider the problem whether the use of religious sym- 
bols (and especially of religious language) in secular literature is really a re- 
sult of the disintegration of religion. Second, he attempts to establish certain 
typical ways in which religious prototypes and religious language can become 
available to secular literature. In other words, Dr. Schéne gives a typology 
of secularization. 

In contrast to Schéffler, Dr. Schéne’s tendency is to vindicate the re- 
ligiousness, if not the orthodoxy, of those sons of pastors who have turned to 
worldly literature. In this respect, the book is similar to Gerhard Fricke’s 
attempt to establish the religious background of Schiller and German idealism 
(Der religiése Sinn der Klassik Schillers, Miinchen, 1927). What distinguishes 
the use of religious language, as interpreted by Dr. Schéne, from blasphemy 
or parody is that the sacred is here not ridiculed, profaned, or disparaged but 
is, on the contrary, used to give weight and value to the secular. It is not a 
negative, but a positive attitude toward religion, according to Dr. Schéne, 
if a poet uses religion to illuminate his secular poetry. Hence secularization, 
in Dr. Schéne’s sense of the word, is prior to the Enlightenment and inde- 
pendent of it. This reviewer agrees wholeheartedly with Dr. Schéne that 
secularization need not be blasphemous or antireligious. But if (as in Biirger’s 
“Lenore”’) the mortal bridegroom is substituted for Christ, if the words of the 
Protestant songbook become the cries of a love-possessed girl in a ballad—in 
short, if that which ought to have been uniquely restricted to the Holy and 
Ineffable is employed for the temporal, this cannot help but be (in some sense) 
a desecration. If the two worlds are treated as analogous or parallel, the 
secular needs must become a rival of the sacred. C. S. Lewis in his The Allegory 


1 A somewhat related topic is that of nationalism as a secularized form of religion; 
see K.S. Pinson, Pietism as a Factor in the Rise of German Nationalism, New York, 1934 
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of Love speaks of the ideal lady in the medieval “love religion” and says— 
“the more religiously she is addressed, the more irreligious the poem usually 
is.”” But though there was a rift between Christian faith and the love religion, 
there never could be any doubt in the medieval Age of Belief that in the final 
decision the poet would turn from Love to God and that religion would 
triumph over the rival who had borrowed her language. Can we still be as 
certain in the eighteenth century that heaven will triumph over the “here’’? 
But even if we cannot accept Dr. Schéne’s contention that secularization is 
an extension of religion, we are indebted to him for pointing out that neither 
need it be an attack against religion, a parody of it, nor a revolt from it. 

The first type of secularization Dr. Schéne exemplifies by his reading of 
Gryphius’ Carolus Stuardus. There never was any doubt, of course, that 
Gryphius wrote a ““Miartyrerdrama”; but Dr. Schéne demonstrates that the 
royal crown not only becomes the crown of martyrdom but also the Christian 
crown of glory. Carolus in his suffering is conceived as analogous to Christ in 
His Passion and thus becomes a representative, a figura, who “postfigures” 
Christ (as some characters in the Old Testament are said to have “‘prefigured”’ 
Christ). After the example of Erich Auerbach, Dr. Schéne calls this first 
typical form of secularization “figurale Gestaltung.’’ Other Christ-like figures 
will readily come to the reader’s mind—Dostoevsky’s Prince Myshkin, Mel- 
ville’s Billy Budd, or the idiot Benjy from Faulkner’s The Sound and The 
Fury. As if to prove the pertinence of Dr. Schéne’s category of “figurale 
Gestaltung,” there appeared at approximately the same time an essay by 
Ursula Brumm, “The Figure of Christ in American Literature” (Partisan 
Review xx1v [1957], 403-13). Miss Brumm also uses Auerbach’s term “figural” 
for a character in fiction who not only signifies himself but also the Christian 
equivalent, while the Christian equivalent involves and fulfills the character 
in fiction. 

Lenz’ Der Hofmeister is used to illustrate the second type of seculariza- 
tion. According to Dr. Schéne, the play explores neither moral ideas, nor so- 
cial problems, nor characters. Instead he sees in it the re-vision and repetition 
of an exemplary story, namely of the parable of the prodigal son. As the 
youth of the parable left the house of his father and wasted his substance in 
riotous living, children leave their father’s house in Der Hofmeister. The 
exemplary prototype of the Biblical story determines, in Dr. Schéne’s opinion, 
the very structure of the play, the interrelation of the dramatic characters, 
the outlines of the plot. Dr. Schéne adduces biographical data in support of 
his thesis and points out that Lenz, who left his father’s vicarage, must have 
felt himself a prodigal son. The journey into the unknown, the lost wandering, 
the shipwreck, and the return of the prodigal—these are recurrent “topoi” in 
the writings of Lenz. This interpretation of Der Hofmeister strikes the re- 
viewer as somewhat forced, as stimulating but not quite convincing; but we 
will readily admit the validity of the type even if we do not agree that it is 
convincingly represented by this particular play—the type, in Dr. Schéne’s 
phrase, is ““Wiederholung der exemplarischen Begebenheit.” 

In Die Schwarze Spinne—a most evidently Christian tale—Gotthelf re- 
fers to ulterior aspects, qualities, relations, and values—not by modeling his 
story on an exemplary event, nor by postfiguring Christian figures, but by 
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making his language transparent so that through and behind it there appear 
Biblical analogues, associations, and overtones. The forced labor of the peas- 
ants thus points to the slave labor of the Jews in Egypt, the black death 
caused by the spider suggests the Egyptian plague. The characters of the 
story are by such associations related to Biblical patterns. Hans von Stoffeln 
commands like God and thereby succumbs to the temptation of the Serpent— 
“ve shall be as gods.”’ Episodes are reminiscent of Biblical parallels and are 
thus deepened and intensified, for example, Hans von Stoffeln’s feast cor- 
responds to Belshazzar’s feast. By and large, these “references” are deictic 
and didactic, are hints to the reader and serve to indicate the scale of values 
by which characters and events are to be measured. This type of seculariza- 
tion Dr. Schéne calls ‘‘Didaktische Verweisung.” Dr. Schéne’s sagacity and 
knowledge are stupendous, but it is precisely his ability to uncover hidden 
“Verweisungen” which fills the reviewer with uneasiness. We apologize for 
any unintentional levity if we undertake to show that, by the same method, 
Dornréschen is full of Biblical references, too,—‘‘der Kénig lief den Befehl 
ausgehen, daf} alle Spindeln im ganzen KGnigreich sollten verbrannt werden” 
points to “es begab sich aber zu der Zeit, dafs ein Gebot vom Kaiser ausging”’ 
(Luke 2:1); “ach, wenn wir doch ein Kind hitten’”’ refers to ‘und sie hatten 
kein Kind” (Luke 1:7); and there is an annunciation in Dornréschen, ‘“‘ehe ein 
Jahr vergeht, wirst'du eine Tochter zur Welt bringen.”’ It would quite possibly 
be a worthwhile study to investigate Biblical influences on Jacob and Wil- 
helm Grimm; here we merely intended to show by our little demonstration 
why we are somewhat wary of finding Biblical “Verweisungen.” Finally 
and by the way, there is a minor and unimportant discrepancy in the count 
of christenings taking place in Die Schwarze Spinne—the reviewer counted 
three in the first part of the grandfather’s story and one in the second part, 
whereas Dr. Schéne seems to count a total of three. 

Schéffler had already drawn attention to Biirger’s ““Leonore’”’ and pointed 
out close correspondences in phraseology and vocabulary between the 
ballad on the one hand and the Lutheran Bible and the Lutheran Songbook 
on the other. In contrast to Schéffler, however, Dr. Schéne sees in this no 
apostasy from Christianity, but rather the application of religiously orthodox 
words to a new object, a projection of Christian ethics into a new material. 
The lamentations of the soul separated from her Heavenly Bridegroom have 
been transmuted into the lamentations of a girl who has lost a bridegroom 
of flesh and blood; the Risen Christ has been transformed into a ghostly 
revenant who comes to fetch his earthly bride. Here we have a fourth possi- 
bility of secularization, ‘“‘Weltliche Kontrafaktur.” We already expressed our 
doubts whether such “Kontrafaktur’” can legitimately be regarded as exten- 
sion of religion in a straight line, or whether we do not have to see in it a 
distinct break. In any case, Biirger was certainly not concerned with theo- 
logical problems; the verses from the Protestant Songbook offered the form 
and feeling required in popular ballad and folksong. 

Christianity has its own peculiar feeling about time—in the beginning 
there was the time of creation and of Eden, and in the end there will be re- 
demption, salvation, and eternal life. This Christian structure of time sur- 
vives in linguistic and secular formulae in Gottfried Benn’s lyrics, in his evo- 
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cations of a longed-for Eden, his prophetic visions of apocalyptic landscapes 
and behind them a realm of salvation; and between the beginning and the end 
there is the lostness of the world of the here and now. Dr. Schéne speaks here 
of “Uberdauernde Temporalstruktur” as his fifth and last type of seculariza- 
tion. The reviewer must confess, however, that he is not quite sure of having 
done justice to the subtle and often involved argument of this particular 
chapter on Benn. 

It should have become clear that secularization, as the term is used by 
Dr. Schone, is not an event that took place at a certain period in history (as 
did the Reformation or the Industrial Revolution), but a literary tech- 
nique or practice. If, by contrast, we consider secularization a definite event 
or epoch in history (similar to the Enlightenment but not necessarily con- 
temporary with it), i.e., if we agree that the twentieth century is more 
“secularized” than the seventeenth, then the question arises whether the 
“figural” representation of Christ in a modern novel has the same implica- 
tions it had in a baroque drama. Assuming that in a thoroughly secularized 
age there is, or ever will be, an author to whom the Bible is merely “great 
literature” (and are we not exhorted to read the Bible as such?), it is con- 
ceivable that the use of religious language in secular writings will be no more 
a “secularization” than is the use of “‘sacred” lines from other great literature, 
such as Homer or Shakespeare. In such a case, the Biblical stories (exemplary 
or otherwise) and their language would still offer effective literary material, 
rich in connotations, but they will have lost their specific sacred character. 
Secularization, once it has taken place, must modify the availability of sacred 
language for further secularization. Indeed, today language that was once 
religious may come to us second-hand as “literature’”—thus Dr. Schéne is in 
all likelihood quite correct if he establishes a connection (p. 207) between 
Benn’s line, “Im Namen dessen, der die Stunden spendet,” and the Biblical 
“Im Namen des Herrn”; but there is just a possibility that the immediate 
association is with Goethe’s “Prooemion”—‘Im Namen dessen, der sich 
selbst erschuf.” 

As to Dr. Schéne’s typology, it is certainly a helpful methodological re- 
finement, and his analyses of specific works are profound and searching. It is 
not quite clear to this reviewer whether his five types are meant to exhaust 
the possibilities, and whether any of these types have special affinities with 
particular periods—e.g., the last type, ““Uberdauernde Temporalstruktur,” 
seems specifically pertinent to the modern age of anxiety and despair. Finally, 
certain works would seem to fit several of these types—at least to one not 
gifted with Dr. Schéne’s keen discernment. Die Leiden des jungen Werther 
have been shown by Schéffler to be closely modeled on the Passion of the 
Lord and to contain many Biblical echoes, especially from the Gospel ac- 
cording to John. Is this “figurale Gestaltung” or “didaktische Verweisung”’? 
Dr. Schéne actually includes Werther among the “‘Weltliche Kontrafakturen,” 
—partly, one suspects, because of his insistence that Werther is not sacri- 
legiously usurping the place of Christ. 

Lupwic W. KAHN 
College of the City of New York 
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WOLFGANG RATKES SCHRIFTEN ZUR DEUTSCHEN GRAMMATIK (1612-1630). 
Teil I: Abhandlung. Teil II: Textausgabe. Von Erika Ising. (Deutsche 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin: Veréffentlichungen der Sprach- 
wissenschaftlichen Kommission, Nr. 3) Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1959. 
Pp. xvi+119, 332. DM 39. 


This book is an enlarged version of a dissertation approved in 1957 by East 
Berlin’s Humboldt-Universitaét and is based on work done for the “‘Sprach- 
wissenschaftliche Kommission” of the (East) German Academy of Sciences, 
which is sponsoring a ‘historical dictionary of linguistic terminology.’ The 
brief introduction (vii—xvi) outlines the beginning of interest in the German 
language and grammar in Germany after 1500. The first part of the study 
(pp. 1-119) deals with Wolfgang Ratke’s (Ratichius’) life, his pedagogical 
and philosophical ideas, and particularly with his grammatical system (pp. 
39-70) and his grammatical terminology (pp. 71-97). An appendix contains 
Ratke’s famous Memorial to the Reichstag at Frankfurt dated May 7, 1612, 
his second memorandum to the same body, and his Wie man die Grammatica 
treiben soll in der Teutschen Sprachen taken from Anleitung in die Lekrkunst 
Wolfgangi Ratichii (pp. 101-10). A Handschriften- und Literaturverzeichnis 
(pp. 111-19) concludes the first part. 

The second part contains editions of texts written by Ratke and his 
collaborators based on the manuscripts in the Landesbiblhothek Gotha: 
Sprachkunst (pp. 7-22); Allgemeine Sprachlehr: nach der Lehrart Ratichii 
(Céthen, 1619) (pp. 23-48); Gar kurtzer Bericht von der Distinction-lehr (pp. 
49-55); Die SchreibungsLehr der Christlichen Schule (pp. 57-94); Die Wort- 
schickungsLehr der Christlichen Schule (pp. 95-268); Die Wortbedeiitungs Lehr 
der Christlichen Schule (pp. 269-318). A subject index (pp. 319-22) and an 
index of Ratke’s German grammatical terms (pp. 322-32) conclude the 
volume. 

Wolfgang Ratke (1571-1635) was obviously a brilliant man, full of ideas 
and drive, who knew how to influence people and, unfortunately, also how to 
alienate them afterwards. His ideas about the use of German in the liberal 
arts and the four “faculties,” about the instruction in the German mother 
tongue in the elementary schools, his promotion of the “Meifen” standard 
as found in Luther’s Bible and of effective and contrastive teaching of Greek, 
Hebrew, Latin influenced other gifted scholars as well as German princes and 
municipal authorities. While these opinions and theories of Ratke have been 
fairly well known, his own grammatical analysis of German has remained al- 
most unknown; of his grammatical works only the Allgemeine Sprachlehr ever 
appeared in print (1619), and his authorship or the extent of his collaboration 
is somewhat doubtful—Dr. Ising calls it “wahrscheinlich von Ratke abge- 
faBt.”” Thus the publication of his grammars in the second part of the book 
is a most welcome addition to our knowledge of seventeenth-century gram- 
matical analysis of German. 

Ratke’s earliest grammatical study, Sprachkunst (1612-15), is a rather 
sketchy account, but already characterized by an exclusively German termi- 
nology which differs from his own later usage. His Sprachlehr is a string of 
definitions and classifications without examples presented like a catechism. 
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An appendix entitled Die sonderbaren Eigenschafften, contains a list of German 
paradigms. Under the influence of Latin morphology six cases are recognized: 
e.g., “Nennfall” die Fraw, “Besitzfall” der Frawen, “Gebfall” der Frawen, 
“Klagfall” die Fraw, “Ruffall” o du Fraw, “Abfall’ von der Frawen. Sub- 
stantives are divided into four declension types based on their plural forma- 
tion in -e, -en, -er, -; this is quite an improvement over Olinger’s three 
declension types based on the same criterion (cf. M. H. Jellinek, Geschichte 
der nhd. Grammatik § 369). The adjective declension is listed separately; the 
weak and strong forms are merged in one paradigm. The verbal paradigms 
show the language in flux: ich warff, du wurffst, wir wurffen, but trieb, triebest, 
trieben and zwang, zwangst, zwungen. The third person plural of sein is sie 
seynd. The manuscript of the Distinction-lehr was not written by Ratke 
himself; it deals with the use of punctuation symbols. The SchreibungsLehr 
dea!s with such questions as orthography, capitalization, syllabication. His 
W ortschickungsLehr, where many of the examples are from Luther’s Bible, 
is his complete treatment of German morphology and syntax. The substantive 
classification is the same as in the Sprachlehr. In the nominative (““Nennbug’”’) 
the final consonants (e.g., b in Dieb, d in wind) are analyzed as the ending 
(p. 183). The verbs are subdivided into four classes: the weak verbs belong to 
the first, the preterites blieb to the second, band to the fourth, the remaining 
strong verbs (preterites fiel, fuhr, brach, gab, bog, war) to the third conjuga- 
tion (““Bewegung”’). The syntax part, published from Ratke’s draft, discusses 
in detail agreement in phrases and the sentence, use of cases, articles, pro- 
nouns. In the WortbedeiitungsLehr Ratke deals with word formation and 
makes some etymological statements: ab he derives from Greek ap6, mit from 
Greek meté, etc. 

Dr. Ising’s edition gives us a diplomatic reprint of the Ratke manuscripts 
in Roman type. Except for a few letters on one page ‘Fraktur’ is avoided, 
perhaps because it has become almost taboo in postwar Germany. The editor 
discusses in the first part the sources of Ratke’s grammatical classifications, 
the influence on him by Petrus Ramus’ writings and by the German gram- 
marians, A. Olinger (1573), J. Clajus (1578), St. Ritter (1616), and others, 
and his position in the history of German grammar. 

We can be grateful for the East! German research and publication ac- 
tivity in the field of early German grammatical treatises. The published ma- 
terial not only offers interesting data for the history of. German grammatical 
description but it also provides excellent opportunities for synchronic analysis 
of early New High German texts. Dr. Ising did not compare Ratke’s style 
and spelling with his grammatical statements. If she had done so, she would 
have found that, aside from his capitalization, he essentially practices what 
he preaches, or rather, preaches what he practices. He describes his own 
forms and syntactical patterns in his grammars. He uses, e.g., contracted 
forms like hastus (p. 148), ein for einen (p. 153), -e-less plurals like die fisch 
(fische) (p. 184); he consistently writes seynd “sind,” omits the auxiliary in 
the perfect passive phrase (p. 107), uses so as a “relative pronoun” {p. 150) 
and relative clauses instead of present participle constructions (p. 142). - 


HERBERT PENZL 
University of Michigan 
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GESCHICHTE DER DEUTSCHEN LITERATUR VON DEN ANFANGEN BIS ZUR 
GEGENWART. Von Helmut de Boor und Richard Newaldt. v1/1: Von 
KLopstTock Bis zU GoreTHEs Top. Erster Teil: ENDE DER AUFKLARUNG 
UND VORBEREITUNG DER Ktassik. Von Richard Newaldt. Miinchen: 
C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1957. Pp. ix+438. Paper, DM 
16.50; cloth, DM 21. 

The late Professor Newald’s posthumous volume is basically so good that this 
reviewer would much prefer to praise it without stint; yet regretfully he must 
also point out various weaknesses. These, it seems, are primarily attributable 
to the fact that the author died in 1954 without having put the finishing 
touches to his manuscript. Others had to revise it, and such revision is an 
arduous task. If only the editors in the course of these years had checked 
each factual detail, looked critically at each sentence! Let us not be pharisees 
of accuracy: human nature being what it is, no such compendium can attain 
to absolute perfection of content and form. But more may fairly be asked for 
than is here achieved. And one must hope that the elimination of factual 
errors and awkward phrasings in a second edition will make the book more re- 
liable and more forceful. 

The presentation starts with Klopstock and takes 1786 as a terminal 
point—a terminal point, to be sure, which, as Professor de Boor states in a 
brief preface (p. v), is not to be taken as a hard and fast limit. He continues: 
“Wenn diese Epoche ‘vorweimarisch’ genannt wird, so geschieht es im Sinne 
einer inneren Chronologie.”’ The liberty of an “‘inner chronology” is, of course, 
justified, even necessary. Yet the principle seems strained when we find 
Goethe’s great-uncle J. M. von Loen (1694-1776) included at one end, H. von 
Kleist’s friend Zschokke (1771-1848) or Feyerabend’s Romantische Erzahlun- 
gen wahrer Begebenheiten (1802) at the other. Also, one may ask whether “vor- 
weimarisch” is an adequate term for a period which, as indicated above, ex- 
tends eleven years beyond Goethe’s arrival at Karl August’s court. 

The economy of space is admirable. Major authors are treated in an ade- 
quately detailed manner; minor figures (an astounding number of them) are 
succinctly presented. Much is packed into about 400 pages, yet generally not 
at the expense of readability. 

The pietistic (in the widest sense) elements in German literature of the 
eighteenth century have recently received more attention than formerly. 
Newald strongly stresses this component and pays more than conventional 
heed to personalities rooted in pietistic soil. Altogether, his observations on 
the various antecedents of the Geniebewegung are stimulating; for example, in 
connection with Klotz, Riedel, or Blankenburg (pp. 128-35). It seems that the 
transitional age group of those born, roughly, between Wieland and Herder is 
emerging more and more as a phenomenon demanding special scrutiny by 
literary historians. 

As for the end of the Storm and Stress, Newald sees a bifurcation: ‘Der 
eine Weg fiihrte zur Klassik empor, der andere verlor sich in den Niederungen 
ewiger Wiederholung der revolutioniren Motive” (p. 236). A third develop- 
ment should not be overlooked: that West-German supernaturalism which ex- 
tends along a north-south line from Holstein and Hamburg to Switzerland 
and whose representatives show, more or less clearly, characteristics of ulti- 
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mately pietistic origin: the Stolbergs and Claudius, F. H. Jacobi ( a borderline 
case), Stilling, J. G. Schlosser, the Lavater circle—a group held together not 
only by common tendencies and later by common opposition to the increas- 
ingly militant humanism and classicism of Weimar, but also by a close web of 
personal friendships. 


We will now list a number of specific criticisms, with regard to both interpretation 
and (more often) factual detail. ““Newald’’ will in the following always refer to the book 
in its published form, not to the original author. 

Klopstock. The relationship between Erlebnis and Dichtung is touched upon 
several times (pp. 17, 26, 36), but an entirely clear conception does not emerge. On page 
17 we find: “Es ist daher mit Beissner festzuhalten [diction?], daf} Klopstock nicht aus 
dem Erlebnis dichtete wie Goethe. . . . ’? The statement is certainly true if we interpret 
wie as in derselben Weise wie. It is fascinating, for instance, to compare two poems in- 
spired by the same scenery: Klopstock’s “‘Der Ziirchersee”’ and Goethe’s “Auf dem See.” 
Yet no matter how great the difference, one can hardly deny that the former also stems 
from, and gives expression to, an Erlebnis. And while the statement “. . . nie sucht 
Klopstock die Gelegenheit” (p. 26) is undeniable (but what true poet does seek the 
occasion?), ‘‘Furcht der Geliebten,”’ referring to a crossing of the Little Belt in 1752, 
at the time of his engagement to Meta, is surely a genuine Gelegenheitsgedicht. Even 
less I understand the assertion that Klopstock never feels himself to be “Sprecher 
einer Gemeinschaft” (p. 26). Again ‘‘Der Ziirchersee’’ comes to mind. Or the ode “An 
des Dichters Freunde” (later entitled ““Wingolf”), or the opening line of the Messias 
with its extraordinarily clear expression of the relation between the individual and the 
human fellowship: “Sing, unsterbliche Seele, der siindigen Menschen Erlésung.” Finally, 
there are Klopstock’s Geistliche Gedichte, composed for congregational use; as one of 
several hymns in which the we is especially evident I mention the litany entitled 
“Allgemeines Gebet um geistliche Gaben.’”’ Having read on page 17 of Klopstock’s 
“Bindung an alte Uberlieferungen,” we are surprised to find him described on page 18 
as “unfahig, . . . Uberlieferungen aufzunehmen.” To the statement that he never for- 
mulates “allgemein giiltige Aussagen, Devisen oder Maximen”’ (p. 26) one could (unless 
Newald means readily quotable phrases fit for Biichmann’s Gefliigelie Worte) oppose 
passages from “Der Ziirchersee”’ (once again!), for instance the very first lines. It 
would be well if German literary historians familiarized themselves more with Klop- 
stock’s Danish environment; Frederik V, for example, was not that paragon of virtue 
as which he appears in the eulogies of his contemporaries—and on page 25 of our book. 
The poet’s plans for a spelling reform would be better described as based on phonetic 
principles than as based on acoustic ones (p. 37). Finally two small slips: Gamaliel in 
the Messias appears as Gahamel (p. 22), and the essay ‘“‘Von der heiligen Poesie” is 
on page 412, assigned to the year 1760 rather than to 1755 (correct on p. 33). 

Lessing. Several inaccuracies need correction. The fourth part of the Theatralische 
Bibliothek calls attention to a certain Gandini, not to Goldoni (p. 55). Is there any good 
reason for assigning Miss Sara Sampson to 1752, rather than to 1755 (pp. 53, 411)? 
Marwood in that play is not “Lady Marwood” (p. 53). Is the term “Weltreise”’ applica- 
ble even to the plan of Lessing’s (abortive) grand tour of 1756 (p. 53)? On page 411 the 
year 1766 is incorrectly given as the terminal date for the Literaturbriefe (correct on p. 56: 
1765). On page 61 the reader is misled by the erroneous statement that in the Dra- 
maturgie Lessing regards the three unities as “ein von Aristoteles fiir die griechische 
Tragédie erlassenes Gesetz.” Alberti in Hamburg was not a “Hauptpastor’’ as was 
Goeze, his senior colleague and bitter opponent (p. 67). Angelo in Emilia Galotti is a 
professional cutthroat, not Marinelli’s servant (p. 63). Lessing’s connection with 
Leisewitz actually started before 1778, the date given on page 221. How can the 
Dervish in Nathan be called a fanatic (page 72)? 
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Wieland. According to page 80 he was a Stiftler at Tiibingen. But he was a law 
student, and the Stift was (and is) for theologians; actually he resided, while at the 
university , at the Hochmannianum. His early tragedy Lady Johanna Gray appears with 
a slightly inaccurate title (pp. 83, 411). Newald asserts, as before him Sengle in his 
Wieland, that Clementina von Porretta, a dramatization of Richardson’s Grandison, is 
modeled on Diderot’s plays (p. 84). Whatever the influence of Diderot’s comédie 
larmoyante may be, the author of Clementina (a bourgeois drama, not a tearful comedy) 
explicitly names Goldoni’s Pamela fanciulla as its prototype. Wieland’s son-in-law 
Reinhold would be described as an ex-Barnabite more accurately than as an ex-Jesuit 
(p. 98). I find it hard to detect elements of “franziskanisches Denken” (p. 89) in 
Wieland’s sympathy with Diogenes’ ideal of happy poverty. The repeated comparison 
between him and Erasmus is quite to the point. 

Herder, an East-Prussian, should not be called a “Balte” (p. 5). The educational 
ideas contained in his Journal meiner Reise (which on p. 179 appears under the mis- 
leading title Tagebuch) are somewhat misrepresented on page 180; this is due to a 
failure to understand the term “Klasse,” which in the context in question designates 
“area,” “field,” whereas Herder has previously used it in the more common vertical sense 
of “grade” or “form.” He does not, as Newald, says, intend that the pupils of his ideal 
school should proceed in chronological sequence “von Natur zur Geschichte, und von 
dieser zur Abstraktion” (what sense would that make pedagogically?). Rather: in the 
three areas (“Klassen’’) of the natural, the social, and the moral sciences (for the last 
of which Herder jots down the questionable term “Abstraktion’’), he envisages a 
primary stage (“Ordnung’’) at which the instruction deals with illustrative individual 
facts, an intermediate stage of comprehensive description, and a final one of intellectual 
systematization. Incidentally, Newald’s discussion of Herder’s late years indicates how 
inadequately his place in the intellectual history of that period has been determined, 
how much work here remains to be done. The author has some good things to say on 
this problem, but it is hard to reconcile statements such as “Thn fiihrte der Weg zur 
Aufklarung zuriick” (p. 360) and “Er urteilte aus der Ergriffenheit und fiihlte sich 
von dem kalten Hauch der dsthetischen Normen [der Weimarer Klassik] umwittert”’ 
(p. 368). 

The Stolberg brothers. This passage (pp. 218 ff.) contains a number of errors in 
matters of detail. The father of the poets was Lord Chamberlain to the Danish dowager 
queen, not to the queen. Their tutor was Claus(e)witz, not “von Clauswitz.’”’ They did 
not arrive in Frankfurt in Werther attire (1775), rather had it made there. Much of 
our knowledge of the Swiss Geniereise of the ‘“Vier Haimonskinder’’ (Goethe, the Stol- 
bergs, Haugwitz) is derived from the letters of the two brothers, but I am not aware 
of the existence of “Friedrich Leopolds Tagebiicher.” Christian later married Luise von 
Gramm (not: Graul); and he moved to Windeby near Schleswig in 1800 (not: after 
1806). Friedrich Leopold’s Italian journey of 1791-92 did not take him through southern 
France and, moreover, in no way resembled a “‘Kavalierstour” (he was accompanied 
by his wife, a son, and the son’s tutor). He resigned his offices in Eutin after his con- 
version to the Catholic Church in 1800, not in 1798. It should be made clear that the 
“polizeiliche Uberwachung” which in 1812 (not: 1811) caused him to move from 
Minster and Liitjenbeck (not: Liitzenbeck) to Tatenhausen was surveillance by the 
Napoleonic police. His Geschichie der Religion Jesu Christi began to appear in 1806, 
not 1808. If F. L. Stolberg’s correspondence, in his later years, with Adam Miiller is 
mentioned, that with Friedrich Schlegel seems even more noteworthy. I cannot possibly 
detect any real affinity to “das Dimonische und Elementare’”’ in Fritz Stolberg. Finally: 
Janssen’s biography of him appeared in 1877, not 1867 (p. 234). 

Claudius. The Stolberg brothers had four sisters who reached maturity, of whom 
two, Catharina and Auguste, were close friends of Claudius. Which one is meant by 
“ihre Schwester”’ in the enumeration of visitors to Claudius’ home (p. 226)? His trans- 
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lation of Saint-Martin’s Des Erreurs et de la vérité appeared in 1782, not 1775 (p. 384), 
the latter being the publication date of the French original. On p. 226 the reader must 
receive the impression that this “philosophe inconnu”’ (1743-1803) lived in the seven- 
teenth century. Confused is the statement (p. 209) that Claudius “gut ein Gedicht 
wie das Vofische [sic] Kartoffellied hatte dichten kiénnen’”—precisely he was, indeed, 
the author of the “‘Kartoffellied’”’ (““Pasteten hin, Pasteten her . . . ’’), while Voss (later) 
composed a poem entitled ‘“‘Die Kartoffelernte” (“Kindlein sammelt mit Gesang / Der 
Kartoffeln Uberschwang .. .”’). Quite confused is the account of the last stage of 
Claudius’ life (p. 227): the reader ‘must erroneously gather that the poet permanently 
resided at Liibeck (which was, in fact, only the last of several stations on his peregrina- 
tions during the war of 1813-14 and from where he returned to his home in Wandsbek 
in May, 1814). On page 234 Suhrkamp’s edition of Claudius’ works (Berlin: Fischer, 
1941) appears as the latest; but there is the fine edition by Roed] (Stuttgart: Cotta, 
1954). 

Goethe. Where in the “Rede’’ of 1771 doe: Goethe state that Shakespeare wrote 
“Anklagestiicke” (p. 259)? One of his jottings from the Koran is inaccurately quoted 
on page 251. May one really speak of a friendship between him and J. G. Jacobi 
(p. 110)? Or of a “Ruf” to Weimar in 1775 (p. 257)? Only a visit was originally envisaged, 
and Hamburg, it seems fairly clear, was the real goal of the journey (though that, 
significantly enough, is not mentioned in Dichiung und Wahrheit). Is the “Fragment 
iiber die Natur” with certainty (“gewi®,” p. 340) attributable to Goethe? “Der Sanger” 
is on page 415 assigned first to 1783 (correct), then to 1784. I simply do not understand 
the statement (p. 253) that the “Gretchentragédie ...erst 1808 diesen Namen 
erhait.” 

Lenz did not, as seems implied on page 271, first visit Schlosser’s house in Emmen- 
dingen when he accompanied Goethe there in 1775 (cf., e.g., Goethe-Jahrbuch, x [1886], 
90). In January 1778, when his madness fully broke out, he was with Oberlin in 
Waldersbach (Alsace), rather than in Switzerland (p. 273). But above all: the phrase 
“seine Ablehnung des Adels”’ (p. 270) greatly oversimplifies his sucial attitude—both 
in Der Hofmeister and in Die Soldaten the socially most enlightened, most responsible 
person is an aristocrat (the Geheime Rat; the Countess). And it seems equally question- 
able to interpret the grotesque self-emasculation of Lauffer, fool that he is, as an ex- 
pression of ethical rigorism (ébid.). 

Schiller. It should be made clear that the motto “In Tirannos’’ was not prefixed 
to the second edition of Die Rauber by the author himself (p. 306). The events of 
Schiller’s life in 1782 appear in a somewhat confused sequence on page 415. Who is 
the duchess that reacted unfavorably to Don Karlos (p. 321)? “Die Kiinstler”’ (written 
1788/89) was published in the Teutsche Merkur in 1789 (p. 326: “erst 1795”). On page 
327 the context suggests to the reader that Friedrich Christian (not: Christian Friedrich) 
was the royal Danish “Erbprinz,” whereas he belonged, of course, to the junior Augus- 
tenburg line. And on page 297 one receives the impression that Kérner (who died in 
1831) himself edited his correspondence with Schiller (which appeared in 1847). 

I add a miscellany of points that should be adjusted in a revised edition. On page 
5 the Alemannic area is said to have had “langst keine literarische Bedeutung mehr’’ 
about 1750. What about Ziirich? The University of Erfurt, which Riedel supposedly 
helped found (p. 130), actually dates back to the fourteenth century. Justus Méser’s 
defense of the Harlequin is presented in a confused manner on page 140, and on page 
261 he has lost the umlaut that distinguishes him from his contemporary (Friedrich 
Carl von) Moser. In what sense did Iselin turn against the Enlightenment (p. 144)? 
Despite Nadler, one may ask whether mysticism is a term applicable, without specific 
qualifications, to Hamann (pp. 165, 167). A passage on p. 194 suggests that Swedenborg 
belonged to the seventeenth century. The account of Lavater’s fatal stabbing by a 
marauding soldier is inaccurate (p. 199). There is also some confusion in the brief survey 
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of the Musenalmanache (p. 207). What do Biirger’s “Lied vom braven Manne” and 
“Die Kuh” have to do with the spook ballad (p. 216)? Quite baffling I find the sentence: 
“Die unpolitische Farbung des Geniewesens zeigt sich darin, daf§ der Musenalmanach, 
literarische katholische Zeitschriften [which ones?] und die Biihne seine Trager waren” 
(p. 223). As Newald’s own text shows, Hebel must have left Basel long before 1780 
(p. 227). None of the Hessian states had a grand duke in the eighteenth century (p. 229; 
correct: landgrave). Vague is the statement about “die Aufnahme klassischer Sprachen 
in den Lehrplan der staatlichen Schulen” under the influence of Hellenism (p. 236); 
the point is that they were taught differently now and that Greek, specifically, ceased 
being an ancilla theologia. When the author speaks of the loss of Maler Miiller’s Nachlass 
(p. 278), he seems to be unaware of the fact that huge quantities of unpublished papers 
penned by that author are in the Freies Deutsches Hochstift in Frankfurt. Hippel’s 
attitude toward freemasonry (an ambiguous one, to be sure) does not become clear 
(p. 289). What is “‘der frinkische Hof” at which Siegmund von Seckendorff served as a 
Prussian diplomat (p. 358)? Actually, he was accredited to the entire Franconian Circle 
and resided in Ansbach. Johann Gottwerth Miiller was not known as “Itzehoe” 
(pp. 387, 425) but as “Miiller von Itzehoe.” 

More or less inaccurate titles occur for the following: The Devil to Pay (p. 117), Die 
Reise nach dem Deister (p. 153), Kreuzziige des Philologen (pp. 164, 412); Baron 
Munchausen’s Narrative . . . (p. 217); Der Faust der Morgenlinder (pp. 267, 416); Die 
Technik des Dramas (p. 299); Die Jungfrau von Orleans (pp. 327, 417); Die Bearbeitungen 
des “‘Verbrechers aus verlorener Ehre’”’ (p. 328); La Religieuse (pp. 374, 377); Ehestands- 
geschichte des Herrn Philipp Peter Marks (p. 385); Banditry ..in German Fiction 
(p. 409); Le Contrat social and Von dem deutschen Nationalgeist (p. 412); Lenore and 
Ursachen des gesunknen Geschmacks (p. 413). 

The bibliographical references at the end of each chapter might be fuller. H. H. 
Rercherdt’s Der Roman der Goethezeit (1949) should certainly have been listed (pp. 
295 f.). Especially, foreign publications are inadequately represented: one misses, to 
name a few, Gillies’ Herder (1945), Albert Schneider’s French books on Lichtenberg 
(1954, 1955), and Franz Mautner’s various important studies on the same author. 

The chronological table on pages 411-17 requires a revision. Some pruning would 
be in order. What good purpose is served by listing such unimportant items as Lessing’s 
Fatime fragment (1759) and Wieland’s Pandora (1779)? 

Also with regard to presentation there is room for improvement. Repeatedly, 
especially toward the end of the book, persons and publications are mentioned without 
proper explanation, or the explanation follows in a later context: Franziska von 
Hohenheim (p. 306); Der neue Pitaval (p. 319; cf. p. 380); Siegfried von Lindenberg 
(p. 375; cf. p. 387); Arnaud and Florian (p. 378; cf. p. 408). Tenses are sometimes used 
laxly, and brief reflection will detect the lack of precision in phrases such as the follow- 
ing: “Lessings Verdikt Voltaires” (p. 1.); “Verteidigung des Kindesmordes”’ (p. 4; is 
the crime defended?); “drechselte Elemente verschiedenster Herkunft zusammen” 
(p. 53; how does a turner work?); “‘beim Singspiel Die Wahl des Herkules, . . . dem alten 
Thema” (p. 92); “Schon Kitchen hatte Goethe ohne Abschied verlassen” (p. 245; what 
is subject, what object?); “die bald selbst erkannten Fehler” (p. 307); “die Novelle 
Spiel des Schicksals . . . , eine wahre Begebenheit” (p. 322); “eine platte [!] moralische 
Ebene [!]”’ and “dieser Begegnung, . . . die einer inneren Dimension zugehért”’ (p. 330); 
“gwischen 1777-85” (p. 335); “zwischen den kraftvollen Zeugnissen der Jugend und 
vor der bestimmten Einfachheit des reifen Goethe” (p. 340; the context clearly shows 
“vor” to be anacoluthic in nature); “Terror und Schreckensherrschaft” (p. 361). On 
p. 209 the phrase “stieg Goethes Schale” is evidently to express an increase in the 
poet’s prestige; but actually, of course, it says the opposite. Bedeviling confusion ap- 
pears on p. 7 (“Es wird . . . aufwiege’’) and p. 60 (“Er warf . . . bekampften’”’). These 
are only selected instances from a long list of stylistic blemishes. 
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To sum up: this comprehensive and compact book would be an even more 
valuable aid if one could fully trust its factual accuracy. In its present form its 
highest potentialities are not yet realized. A revision, which is to be hoped for, 
should also extend to stylistic matters.' 


DetTLev W. SCHUMANN 
University of Pennsylvania 


KLOPSTOCK ALS SPRACHWISSENSCHAFTLER UND ORTHOGRAPHIEREFORMER. 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der deutschen Grammatik im 18. Jahrhun- 
dert. Von Renate Baudusch-Walker (Deutsche Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin. Veréffentlichungen der Sprachwissenschaftlichen 
Kommission, 2.) Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1958. Pp. 274. DM 25.00. 


Die Verfasserin, die wahrend ihres Berufspraktikums in der sprachwissen- 
schaftlichen Kommission der Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften Klop- 
stocks “Deutsche Gelehrtenrepublik” und “Sprachwissenschaftliche Schrif- 
ten” fiir das “Historische Worterbuch der sprachwissenschaftlichen Termi- 
nologie” exzerpierte, sah sich angeregt, Klopstocks sprachwissenschaftliche 
Forschungen iiber die bloBe deskriptive Methode hinaus eingehend zu wiir- 
digen und damit eine empfindliche Liicke der Klopstockforschung auszufiillen. 

Mit wissenschaftlicher Griindlichkeit und feinem Verstandnis fiir die im- 
manente Problematik der Klopstockschen Ideen zur Sprachwissenschaft und 
Rechtschreibung unterzieht sich Renate Baudusch-Walker dieser Aufgabe, 
bei der ihr umfassende sprachgeschichtliche Kenntnisse und eine systema- 
tische Einsicht in die Prinzipien der Grammatik und Lautlehre des Deutschen 
zustatten kommen. 

Mit diesem Riistzeug ausgestattet untersucht sie kritisch und historisch- 
vergleichend Klopstocks sprachwissenschaftliche Bemiihungen, die sie ver- 
standnisvoll in den Rahmen seines Gesamtwerkes einordnet. Auch Klopstocks 
Bestrebungen als Sprachreiniger und seine deutsche grammatische Termin- 
ologie werden untersucht, wobei die Verfasserin auf Lautlehre, Redeteile, 
Flexionslehre, Wortbildungslehre und Syntax eingeht. 

In der Darstellung der deutschen Orthographiereform des Dichters wer- 
den zunidchst die theoretischen Grundlagen dieser Reformbestrebungen 
erértert und Klopstocks Kampf gegen die Gegner des phonologischen Prinzips 


! With a view to such a revision I attach a list of minor errata (including mis- 
prints). P. 9: der klassischen Hohe / 19: recenset F. G. Klopstock / 25, 193: Soré 
(preferable) / 40: Highland Society / 53: Metaphysiker / 53: confidants / 55: der 
Schuchschen Truppe 1754 / 66: bin ganz leicht / 67: fallt / 79: zu werden. / 104: 
Berlin 1879-80 / 106: Henry Homes (better: von Henry Home) / 132: datieren und ist 
deshalb / 138: “‘Ausburger” (perhaps; certainly not: “Augsburger’’) / 142: Tecklen- 
burg / 145: Idealmonarchen / 175: Bela wana / 207: Goeckingk / 214: Molly / 220: 
apollinischen / 234: Ders., J. P. H. / 254: saeclum / 258: Sébastien / 265: Wild / 273: 
24. Mai 1792 / 284: Gebiet zu / 286: dem des ungliicklichen / 306: aber auch das 
Vorhandensein (presumably) / 340: Gétz / 365: “Harry der Weiberfresser” / 370: 
Jahrhunderts / 380: Als liebenswiirdiger, aber als gleich gefahrlich / 385: “character 
writers” / 387: Itzehoe / 392: werden die spieSbiirgerlichen Leiden / 409: StraSburg 
und London 1880 / 411: E. v. Kleist / 414: Der siebzigste Geburtstag / 414: Studium 
der Theologie / 415: Moralische Erzihlungen. The punctuation needs checking, and the 
consistency in technical matters (italization, quotation marks) might be improved. 
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beleuchtet. Im einzelnen werden seine Vorschlige zur Verbesserung der deut- 
schen Rechtschreibung dargestellt, wobei Bezeichnung der Vokalquantitat, 
die e-Laute, die Diphthonge, die s-Laute, die /-Laute, die Medien }, d, g, die 
Nasale, die Schreibverkiirzungen (x, qg, 2, tz), die iiberfliissigen Buchstaben” 
(y, c, th, ph), Orthographie der Fremdwérter, Grofschreibung des Substantivs, 
Silbentrennung und Apostroph einer eingehenden Betrachtung unterzogen 
werden. 

Vorlaufer und Zeitgenossen, Freunde und Gegner der Klopstockschen 
Reformbestrebungen werden verstiandnisvoll gewertet. Besonders wird der 
rationalistische Konservativismus Adelungs den progressiven und oft barok- 
ken grammatischen und orthographischen Ansichten des Messiasdichters 
gegeniibergestellt. 

Eine sehr brauchbare Zeittafel, ein Verzeichnis der zitierten Literatur 
und ein Register der grammatischen Termini beschlieBen diese aufschluf- 
reiche Monographie. 


EricH FUNKE 


State University of Iowa 


BEITRAGE ZUR GOETHEFORSCHUNG. Herausgegeben von Ernst Grumach. 
(Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin: Veréffentlichunger 
des Instituts fiir deutsche Sprache und Literatur, xvr.) Berlin: Akademi 
Verlag, 1059. Pp. viii+-290, and 12 plates. DM 32. 


Of the 23 studies in this collection, nine—representing 149 pages of text, or 
half the volume—are reprinted from Goethe. Neue f olge des Jahrbuchs der 
Goethe-Gesellschaft, in which they had appeared between 1950 and 1956. As 
prolegomena to the edition of Goethe’s works being published "by the Berlin 
Academy under the direction of Professor Grumach, the several contributions 
of the six scholars whose work is represented deserve to be gathered together 
in one place and constitute something better than a mere miscellany. All 
illustrate the fruitfulness of well-planned and well-organized historical-critical 
editorial procedures and, what is more important (inasmuch as few students of 
Goethe are likely to have occasion to examine in quick succession the critical 
apparatus of editions of his works from widely separated periods and in 
largely unrelated genres), all make vividly clear many significant aspects of 
his methods of composition and of preparing his texts for publication. If most 
of the studies seem primarily to serve the utilitarian purpose of establishing 
the authority of the “Akademie-Ausgabe,” some at least also offer interpreta- 
tions of their authors’ findings as these affect our knowledge of Goethe’s life 
and works. 

Ernst Grumach’s *“‘Prolegomena zu einer Goethe-Ausgabe” (an asterisk 
denotes an item reprinted from the Goethe annual) demonstrates the prefer- 
ability of the “Taschenausgabe letzter Hand”’ to the one in octavo largely fol- 
lowed by the editors of the ““Sophien-Ausgabe” and the propriety of restoring 
Goethe’s own punctuation or text when arbitrarily changed by Géttling, the 
canonical value of whose inconsistent orthography is also denied. In *““Zum 
Urfaust” Grumach offers evidence that not all scenes already composed were 
included in the manuscript copied by Fraulein von Géchhausen, and in 
*Kommata” urges acceptance of Diintzer’s punctuation of Faust, |. 343. 
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Waltraud Hagen contributes five studies “‘zur Druckgeschichte von 
Goethes Werken.” The first describes ‘Die Doppeldrucke der Taschenaus- 
gabe letzter Hand.” In the second, “Zu einigen Cartons in der Taschenaus- 
gabe letzter Hand,” she incidentally shows that there is no authorization by 
Goethe or Géttling for the reading ihm rather than thr (of all earlier editions) 
in the lines, “Réslein wehrte sich und stach, / Half ihr doch kein Weh und 
Ach.” Her third study, “Der Erstdruck von Goethes Faustfragment,” re- 
verses her earlier conclusion that the printing with repetition of the lines ““Der 
ganz allein / Ihr selig machend ist . . . ”’ was the first one; various new evi- 
dence is adduced, including that of printer’s copy for Der Triumph der Emp- 
findsamkeit in another volume of the Géschen edition, a previously unpub- 
lished letter of Géschen to Bertuch, and correspondences between the S°- 
printing and the Géchhausen Urfaust manuscript. “Der Erstdruck der 
Proserpina” announces the recovery of the first edition of Proserpina (Wei- 
mar, 1778), previously undescribed by bibliographers. “Zu einigen Einzel- 
drucken” clarifies a minor point of Werther bibliography, reduces the number 
of printings of Clavigo in 1774 from six to four, and points out that the 
“second” 1774 edition of Gétter, Helden und Wieland is identical with the first 
edition except for sheet A, which was carelessly reset. 

“Zu den Jugendwerken”’ is the heading of Hanna Fischer-Lamberg’s nine 
contributions. She is able to show that *“‘Die zweite Fassung der Mitschul- 
digen” as preserved in the papers of Friederike Brion represents a faithful 
copy of the 1769 text. In “Zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Ephemerides” she 
convincingly dates most of the entries (four-fifths of the text belongs to the 
first three months of 1770, about half of the rest to the Strasbourg period, be- 
ginning with Herder’s arrival, while the remainder probably represents jot- 
tings made in Frankfurt late in 1771). “Ein Quellennachweis zu den Ephe- 
merides” identifies the Cleanth and Astolf mentioned as allusions to Moliére. 
Two further’*studies treat Arianne an Wetty, which is placed in the first half 
of 1770 and from which are separated fragments of Goethe’s essay “Uber das, 
was man ist.”’ “Zu Goethes Koran-Ausziigen” argues more use of Marraccius 
than has previously been recognized, while *“‘Die Prometheushandschriften” 
confirms the reliability of Friulein von Géchhausen as copyist. In *“Die 
Minervagestalt in Goethes Prometheus” it is persuasively proposed that 
Cornelia served as model for Prometheus’ sister ; less convincing is the thesis of 
“Eine Quellenstudie zu Gétter, Helden und Wieland,” that the comic treat- 
ment of Pluto, for which Lucian provides no direct example, can be attributed 
to the popular Faust play (Strasbourg version). 

Liselotte Blumenthal demonstrates from *““Die Tasso-Handschriften” 
Goethe’s final stylistic polishing of the text and his concern with minimizing 
the negative characterization of Antonio; she suggests that Wieland may have 
styled—with admirable sensitivity to sense and rhythm—those sections of the 
copy not prepared by Goethe himself (whose own careful punctuation, not 
always conventional, was too often ignored by his printers). Her study of 
*“Goethes Biihnenbearbeitung des Tasso” emphasizes political and theatri- 
cal explanations for Goethe’s cuts: “Der publikumskundige Theaterleiter 
wufte, was die Menschen brauchten, und gab ihnen diesen Tasso, dessen 
letzte Worte nicht als Untergang, sondern als Umkehr aufgefaSt wurden.” 
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And in identifying “Ein unveréffentlichter Entwurf Goethes” as belonging to 
Egmont, she is able to show—without claiming to demonstrate anything new— 
that the hero of the play was originally depicted as even more naive, politi- 
cally, than he is in the final text. 

The first of Siegfried Scheibe’s two studies “Zu Hermann und Dorothea” 
corrects Schreyer’s account of its “Entstehungsgeschichte” as given in the 
Weimar edition, and Schreyer’s assumption that the manuscript revisions of 
1805, later largely unused by Goethe, represent the collaborative effort of 
Goethe and Voss, rather than the work of Voss alone. The second study clari- 
fies the history of the text, complicated by Goethe’s use of a pirated edition 
(Reutlingen, 1806) as basis for the Cotta edition of 1808, which contains some 
alterations of the pirated text (some Goethe’s own, others taken by him from 
the Voss revision). 

The final study is Renate Fischer-Lamberg’s “Der Schlu® der Klassi- 
schen Walpurgisnacht,” in which a complex body of evidence is analyzed to 
answer the long moot question whether Goethe had actually completed the 
Walpurgisnight when he wrote to his son in June, 1830, that it was “vdllig ab- 
geschlossen.”” Her main conclusion, convincingly documented and argued, is 
that lines 8347-8487 were composed between December 2 and 17, 1830; the 
corollary—“Die Begegnung des Nereus mit Galatee, das Auftteten der Psyl- 
len und Marsen, der Doriden und Jiinglinge wire dann erst eine Schépfung 
des Dezembers 1830’’—could perhaps have advantageously been stated with 
a bit more caution, but it in no way diminishes the validity of Dr. Fischer- 
Lamberg’s positive findings, which fittingly leave the reader of this volume re- 
minded of the many different areas of literary scholarship that can be profit- 
ably illuminated by text-critical studies. 


StTuaRT ATKINS 
Harvard University 


THe Era or Gortue: Essays PRESENTED TO JAMES Boyp. Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1959. Pp. 193. 42s. 


Anla® dieser Essay-Sammlung war die Emeritierung James Boyds im Jahre 
1959, nachdem er fast ein Menschenalter lang die Taylor-Professur fiir 
deutsche Sprache und Literatur an der Universitat Oxford innegehabt hatte. 
Dies Buch zu besprechen, ist eine zweischneidige Sache, da man einerseits sich 
durch einen solchen Hinweis gern in die Tabula Gratulatoria einreihen 
méchte, die diesem hochverdienten Forscher dargebracht wird, andererseits 
aber mit wissenschaftlicher Verantwortlichkeit, und das heif®t: kritischer 
Wachsamkeit, berichten sollte iiber die Ehrengeschenke, die dem Jubilar aufs 
Katheder gelegt werden. So mag man denn verstehen, da der Rezensent mit 
etwas gemischten Gefiihlen von seinem Recht Gebrauch macht, einem Gaul, 
der ja nicht ihm geschenkt ist, ein wenig ins Maul zu schauen. Ein erfreulicher 
Anblick tibrigens. Dafiir biirgen schon die Namen (um im Bild zu bleiben, 
miiSte man wohl sagen: die Zahne). 

Wie zu erwarten, gelten Goethe selbst relativ die meisten Studien, vor- 
nehmlich dem Alteren Goethe. Die Kunst des umsichtigen Lesens fiihrt da zu 
interessanten Ergebnissen, so in Roy Pascals Ausfiihrungen iiber “Some 
Words of Pylades,” namlich seine Bemerkungen in IV, 4 der Iphigenie iiber 
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ein “oberstes Gesetz, dem Gétter selbst sich unterwerfen miissen.” Mit 
Recht betont Pascal, daf8 mit diesen Worten des in der Regel bagatellisierten 
Freundes des Orest die Weltordnung des Dramas in einer Weise erweitert 
wird, der man bisher im wissenschaftlichen Schrifttum nicht gebihrend 
Rechnung getragen habe. Denn Iphigenie selbst ist die zu Skepsis und 
Nihilismus einladende Vorstellung einer iiber den Géttern herrschenden 
letztgiiltigen Schicksalsnotwendigkeit, wie sie der griechischen Mythologie ja 
vertraut ist, fremd, und logisch schlieBt sich die Frage an: wer sieht tiefer, 
Pylades oder Iphigenie? Iphigenie, lautet Pascals Antwort: sie erscheint nim- 
lich von dem hier gewahlten Gesichtspunkt aus als Verkérperung der Goe- 
theschen Weisheit, daf die vom Wahrheitsfanatismus besessene Schirfe des 
nordischen Hypochonders mit ihren deprimierenden “‘realistischen” weltan- 
schaulichen Resultaten die Verwirklichung der Méglichkeiten verfehlen muf, 
die im Menschen angelegt sind. Das ist ein interessantes Schlaglicht auf 
Iphigenie in der Entscheidungssituation, obwohl natiirlich jene Lebensweis- 
heit Goethes eine bekannte Tatsache ist. 

“Incompleteness and Discrepancy in Die Natiirliche Tochter’’ betitelt 
Ronald Peacock seinen Beitrag. Er méchte da vermitteln zwischen den allzu 
positiven und allzu negativen Einstellungen, mit denen die Forschung diesem 
Drama bisher begegnet sei, indem er einmal darauf hinweist, da der frag- 
mentarische Charakter des Werks (erster Teil der Trilogie) eine wertende 
Deutung von vornherein verunméglicht, dann aber, obwohl auch er ja das 
Ganze der Dramenreihe nicht iiberblicken kann, die Vermutung zu erharten 
sucht, Die Natiirliche Tochter sei nicht nur unvollstandig, sondern auch gar 
nicht zu vervollstandigen, und zwar weil es in diesem Stiick zu einer ungliick- 
lichen Verbindung von politischem Diskussionsdrama und dem typischen 
Goetheschen Drama des sittlichen Dilemmas gekommen sei, die der Dichter 
gestalterisch nicht habe bewiltigen kénnen. Das leuchtet ein, kann aber 
gerade wegen der Unvollstindigkeit des Werks nur Spekulation bleiben, wenn 
man es auf das Ganze beziehen wollte. Die Erhellung des Widerspruchs in 
Eugenie (Goethesche Heroine—Royalistin) wirkt von Pascals Voraussetzung 
aus iiberzeugend; man fragt sich aber nichtsdestoweniger, ob Goethe nicht 
gerade diesen Widerspruch dramatisch-gestalterisch hatte fruchtbar machen 
kénnen und wollen. Dariiber hinaus gewisse stilistische Unstimmigkeiten im 
Stiick mit der Zwiespiltigkeit der Konzeption in engsten Zusammenhang zu 
bringen, wie Peacock es dann ausfiihrlich tut, scheint jedoch genauerer Fun- 
dierung zu bediirfen, als im Rahmen eines Aufsatzes méglich war. 

Eine Zumutung ist H. G. Barnes’ Beitrag “Ambiguity in Die Wahlver- 
wandtschaften,” mit dem der Reigen sich eréfinet. Gewif, vieles ist gut beob- 
achtet, so die versteckten Ironien und Vorausdeutungen. Fragwiirdig ist 
aber die Hauptthese, das Thema des Romans sei “a contrast between the 
world of society with its conventional morality and an ideal world in which no 
social or moral obstacles hinder the expression of true love” (S. 1), und dies 
Thema sei dann doppelsinnig zum Abschlu8 gebracht: Tragédie und zugleich 
Verklarung der Liebe (S. 1 f.). Die “ambiguity” des Schlu@es ist nicht zu 
bestreiten, aber damit wird das Ottilie-Problem “Liebe gegen Gesellschaft” 
gewi® nicht zum Thema des Romans, es bleibt vielmehr ein wichtiges Motiv, 
das seine Funktion darin erfiillt, daB es die zentrale Problematik in aller 
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Scharfe profiliert, und das ist die der ehelichen Bindung. Barnes versteht 
natiirlich Die Wahlverwandtschaften nicht als Eheroman. Seine Argumenta- 
tion ist absonderlich: Goethe sieht die Ehe in diesem Roman offenbar als 
etwas Problematisches, gibt (scheinbar!) keine eindeutige Entscheidung; 
ergo: kein Eheroman. Absonderlich auch, daf fiir den Eindruck der mangeln- 
den Befriedigung iiber Goethes Sicht der Ehe in den Wahlverwandischaften 
Kronzeugen angefiihrt werden, die doch beim heutigen Forschungsstand, 
gelinde gesagt, Aufenseiter sind: Hebbel, Eichendorff, Vilmar. Also ein 
Roman um die Liebe Ottilies. Goethe hat sein Werk so nicht verstanden. 
Trotzdem muf der Meister herhalten: “Man findet sich schon gliicklich 
genug, wenn man sich in dieser bewegten Zeit in die Tiefe der stillen Leiden- 
schaften fliichten kann,” schreibt er am 16.VI.1809, und Barnes bringt es 
tatsichlich fertig, das auf das Thema der Wahlverwandtschaften zu be- 
ziehen! Und wenn die “Gesellschaft” nun dieser die Gesellschaftsordnung 
sprengenden tiefen Leidenschaft Ottilies entgegentritt, wie das nach Barne< 
der Fall ist, beriihrt es dann nicht merkwiirdig, daf& gerade die Gesellschaft in 
Goethes Roman keine ablehnende Stellung zur Ehescheidung einnimmt, wie 
Barnes sehr wohl weif}? Seine Ausfiihrungen bauschen einfach den Gegensatz 
der Welt Ottilies und der Gesellschaft maSlos auf: mit wortreicher Gegenii- 
berstellung von Ottilie und Luciane (als wenn sich das nicht von selbst ver- 
stiinde) und sinnblinden Wortuntersuchungen, die sich gelehrt geben, schlief- 
lich auch mit Spekulationen iiber die Novelle Wahlverwandtschaften, Speku- 
lationen, die es nicht einmal fiir nétig halten, Hans Wolffs Forschungen dar- 
iiber zur Kenntnis zu nehmen! Methodisch ist die ganze Arbeit unsicher, in 
der Darstellung verworren. Man hat den Eindruck, es mit Material fiir ein 
Silbenritsel zu tun zu haben. Nur die Wichtigkeit des Themas rechtfertigte 
eingehende Betrachtung. 


Hochinteressant dagegen ist der wertvolle Aufsatz E. C. Masons iiber 
den Sinngehalt der Erdgeist-Gestalt im Faust. Er macht die ansprechende 
Voraussetzung, daf{ Makrokosmus und Erdgeist in antithetischem Verhiltnis 
zueinander stehen (woriiber sich wohl mehr sagen lief) und sucht anhand 
von geistesgeschichtlich orientierter Wortuntersuchung klarzumachen, dai 
mit der Figur des Erdgeists hingedeutet sei auf einen “realistischen” ‘“‘Natur- 
Pantheismus,” eine “earthiness,” die sich scharf absetze von den gelaufigeren 


“idealistischen,” vergeistigenden Formen des Pantheismus. Da es sich bei 


dieser verdienstvollen Arbeit um einen Teil eines noch unverdffentlichten 
Buchmanuskripts handelt, darf es mit diesem Hinweis genug sein. 

Edna Purdie hat einen Aufsatz iiber “Hebbel’s Portrait of Goethe” 
beigetragen, im wesentlichen ein verstandnisvoller Kommentar zu Hebbels 
Prolog su Goethes hundertjahriger Geburtsfeier, der iiber eine reizvolle Material- 
sammlung nicht hinauskommt und auch iiber Martin Sommerfelds Ergebnisse 
nicht entscheidend hinausfiihrt. 

Mit grofer Dankbarkeit liest man Alexander Gillies’ knappe und auf der 
Hohe der gegenwiartigen Forschung operierende Darstellung des Gehalts und 
der geistigen Antriebe von Herders Auch eine Philosophie der Geschichte sur 
Bildung der Menschheit. Mit Sachkenntnis spiirt er die Schwierigkeiten dieser 
trotz wertvoller neuerer Forschung noch nicht restlos aufgehellten Schrift auf, 
wobei seine Bemerkungen iiber die Grenzen der Verwendbarkeit der Herder- 
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schen Bildlichkeit fiir die Zwecke der Hermeneutik besonders fruchtbar sind. 

Sehr lesenswert, obwohl nichts Neues bietend, sind die Ausfiihrungen 
W. H. Brufords iiber “The Idea of ‘Bildung’ in Wilhelm von Humboldt’s 
Letters,” biographisch interessant, doch nicht besonders revolutionierend, 
die von Leonard Forster mitgeteilten “Unpublished Pestalozziana from the 
Renouard James Papers.” E. L. Stahls Arbeit iiber “Hélderlin’s Idea of 
Poetry,” genauer wohl iiber die Bedeutung des Dialektischen in Hélderlins 
Dichtungstheorie, erfaSt den zentralen Kristallisationspunkt einer schwieri- 
gen Materie. Uberaus gediegen ist die Stil- und Gehaltuntersuchung gliicklich 
vereinigende Studie iiber “Day and Night Symbolism in Some Poems of 
Mérike” aus der Feder von W. D. Williams; mit untriiglichem Feingefiihl fiir 
dichterische Werte und ungehemmt durch vorgefasste wissenschaftliche 
Morike-Bilder sté£t er von der Analyse eines Kenn-Motivs cer Lyrik Mérikes 
mit bestechender sprachlicher Eleganz vor zur Erfassung eines entscheiden- 
den Aspekts des kiinstlerischen Selbstverstiandnisses des Dichters. Uberzeu- 
gend ist auch die letzte Ehrengabe fiir James Boyd: W. Wittes Essay iiber die 
Bedeutung von Carlyles “Konversion” in den zwanziger Jahren, die um- 
stritten ist; las Carlyle seinen eigenen Puritanismus in Goethe hinein oder 
erfaBte er einen relevanten Zug in Goethes geistiger Physiognomie? Letzteres, 
meint Witte, laft sich durchaus plausibel machen, aber wichtiger ist ihm 
doch, da hier Schiller eine viel gréfere Rolle gespielt haben mag, als Carlyle 
und seine Interpreten zuzugestehen bereit gewesen sind. 

Kar S. GUTHKE 
University of California 
Berkeley 


Dre GESAMT- UND EINZELDRUCKE VON GOETHES WERKEN. Von Waltraud 
Hagen. (Werke Goethes. Herausgegeben von der Deutschen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. Erginzungsband 1.) Berlin: Akademie- 
Verlag, 1956. Pp. xv+154. DM 20. 


Die Werkbibliographie, die sich auf die zu Lebzeiten eines Autors erschienenen 
oder zum Umkreis der Textgeschichte seines Werkes gehérigen Drucke 
beschrinken kann, darf wohl als dankbarste bibliographische Aufgabe be- 
trachtet werden. Wahrend sonst jede Bibliograph‘e mit ihrem Erscheinen un- 
rettbar veraltet—Tragik einer von der Wissenschaft nicht immer im rechten 
Mae gewiirdigten, unentbehrlichen Titigkeit—kann eine Werkbiblio- 
graphie, wenn sie exakt und griindlich bearbeitet ist, Bestand haben. 

Die vorliegende Bibliographie, die die Gesamt- und Einzelausgaben aller 
zu_Lebzeiten Goethes erschienenen Original-, Doppel- und Nachdrucke ver- 
zeichnet, darf auch in der bescheidenen auferen Form diesen Anspruch er- 
heben. In der Erforschung der Druckgeschichte von Goethes Werken, dieser 
fiir die Textkritik wichtigen Disziplin, bedeutet das Werk einen markanten 
Einschnitt. Es ist der souverin alle diffizilen Vorarbeiten einbeziehende und 
durch eigene Forschungen wesentlich bereichernde Uberblick iiber Gestalt 
und Unterscheidung der Goethe-Drucke.- 

Seit fast einem Jahrhundert hat es Philologen, Sammler und Bibliogra- 
phen immer wieder gereizt, die Niisse zu knacken, die die Uberlieferung des 
goethischen Textes aufgibt. Unendlich viel Scharfsinn und Akribie sind von 
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den bedeutendsten Gelehrten in der Germanistik aufgeboten worden, um 
einen Erstdruck von seinen Folgedrucken zu unterscheiden. Textkritische 
Bemiihungen kamen der bibliographischen Beschreibung der Drucke entge- 
gen. Am Anfang dieser héchst reizvollen, ergebnisreichen Untersuchungen 
stehen die Forschungen von Michael Bernays und Salomon Hirzel. Den be- 
deutendsten Ertrag brachten dann die Redaktoren der Weimarer Ausgabe, 
allen voran Bernhard Seuffert. Nicht zu vergessen ist in dieser Reihe der 
Goethe-Textforscher als Aufenseiter der Sammler Otto Deneke, dessen be- 
wundernswerte Scheidekunst dann aber bei weitem von dem Amerikaner 
William Kurrelmeyer iiberboten wurde. Er war es, der das Problem der Dop- 
peldrucke von Goethes Schriften in subtilen Untersuchungen aufgedeckt und 
durch entsagungsreiche Kollationen fiir die Textkritik nutzbar gemacht hat. 
Zu gedenken ist ferner Varl Kipkas reichhaltiger, wenn auch nicht ganz 
zuverlassiger Goethe-Bibliographie in der Neubearbeitung von Goedekes 
Grundriss neben den Katalogen zweier groSer Goethesammlungen, die fiir den 
Bibliographen unerschépfliche Fundgruben bleiben: gemeint sind der Katalog 
der Sammlung Kippenberg (2. Aufl. Bd. 1-3. Leipzig 1928) und der Katalog 
der William A. Speck Collection Goetheana in der Yale University Library 
(bearb. von Carl Frederick Schreiber. New Haven 1940). Selbstverstiandlich 
lieSe sich die Reihe dieser Namen, ohne die das Werk Waltraud Hagens nicht 
denkbar wire, fortsetzen, indem man Forscher wie Ernst Schulte-Strathaus, 
Hans von Miiller und Curt von Faber du Faur einbeziehen wiirde, und last, 
not least, auch die Verfasserin der zu besprechenden Bibliographie selbst 
nicht tibersaihe. Sie liefS einer scharfsinnigen Studie iiber die Drucke von 
Goethes Faustfragment 1790 (Gedenkschrift fiir F. J. Schneider. Weimar 
1956. S. 222 ff. ) soeben ein reichhaltiges Biindel Forschungen “Zur Druck- 
geschichte von Goethes Werken,” (In: Beitriige zur Goetheforschung [Berlin 
1959], S. 35-86) folgen. Damit kehren wir zu vorliegender Arbeit zuriick, die 
sich allen aufgezahlten Forschungen verpflichtet weifi, sie priift, ordnet und 
auswertet. Dariiber hinaus aber ist es der speziellen Begabung der Verfasserin 
zu danken, daf} zahlreiche, nie iibersichtlich dargelegte Zusammenhinge mit 
sicherer Methode erforscht und ebenso knapp wie erschépfend dargestellt 
sind. 

Die Bibliographie ist aus den Vorarbeiten zu der in der Deutschen Akade- 
mie der Wissenschaften von Ernst Grumach begriindeten Goetheausgabe 
hervorgegangen: das bestimmt die Blickrichtung einer—man kann sagen— 
editorischen Werkbibliographie. In der jeweils chronologischen Anlage der 
vier Teile (Gesamtdrucke; Einzeldrucke; selbstindige Erstdrucke in fremden 
Werken; von Goethe edierte Briefwechsel und Zeitschriften) werden einem 
Erstdruck die Doppeldrucke, weitere Auflagen und Nachdrucke angeschlos- 
sen und durch ein einleuchtendes, sachlich begriindetes Siglensystem in ihrem 
Textzusammenhang verdeutlicht. Auf diese Weise werden alle Goethischen 
Drucke in ein sinnvolles, von dem Zufall befreites Beziehungsnetz gestellt. 

Die bibliographische Titelbeschreibung ist ebenso ausfiihrlich wie iiber- 
sichtlich. Jedes Titelblatt wird nach der Vorlage aufgenommen unter Bei- 
behaltung der Interpunktion. Dann folgen in Petit Nachweise, Zusatze zur 
Buchbeschreibung, erforderlichenfalls nahere Kennzeichnung und Einord- 
nung des Drucks unter Heranziehung der Literatur, hei Doppeldrucken, mit 
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gréGter Sorgfalt, auf Kurrelmeyer gestiitzt, durch eigene Kollationen erginzt, 
die Verzeichnung der Varianten in Auswahl. Auf diese Weise wird jeder Druck 
prizise, iibersichtlich und erschépfend charakterisiert und beschrieben. Jede 
Goethische Schrift la8t sich an Hand des ausgebreiteten Materials auf ihren 
Textwert hin genau iiberpriifen und zwar durch eine Methode, deren Perfek- 
tion schlechthin tiberzeugend ist. Hier ist ein Nachschlagewerk entstanden, 
das unter Verzicht auf duSere Reprisentation einen héchsten Grad an Voll- 
kommenheit erreicht hat. 

Der Rezensent hat, ehe er eine solche Behauptung wagte, die in der Cotta- 
schen Handschriftensammlung im Schiller-Nationalmuseum Marbach sehr 
zahlreich vorhandenen, von der Bibliographin nicht benutzten Goethe- 
Drucke verglichen und konnte sich an vielen Beispielen von der Griindlich- 
keit, Gewissenhaftigkeit und Umsicht iiberzeugen, mit der die Bearbeiterin 
die einzelnen Drucke beschreibt, abgrenzt und einordnet. Die Prazisionsar- 
beit, die in diesem Buch geleistet wurde, gestattet es, auch alle Sonderfille im 
Netz des Ermittelbaren aufzufangen. 

So bleiben dem Rezensenten nur einige belanglose Versehen und unbe- 
deutende Erginzungen zu den iiberpriiften Einzel-Drucken nachzutragen: 


S. 72: Gétz von Berlichingen. Zwote Auflage. Frankfurt und Leipzig 1774. 157 S.— 
Die Titelvignette der von der Bibliographin nicht eingesehenen Ausgabe stellt 
ein Blumengewinde dar. Der Druck stammt, wie in der Anmerkung zu D™! 
vermerkt wird, nicht aus D*, wie nach Deneke angegeben, sondern direkt aus D. 

Es gibt auferdem von der Zwoten Aufl. Frankfurt am Mayn bey den 
Eichenbergischen Erben 1774 ein Exemplar mit neuem Titelblatt: Gétz von 
Berlichingen mit der eisernen Hand. Ein Schauspiel. Von Goethe. 1787. Das 
Vorwort in dieser nicht verzeichneten Ausgabe ist fortgelassen. 

Bei den Lesarten: 91, 13 statt o1, 3. 

Der Nachdruck des Clavigo. Leipzig o. J., 80 S. 8° Im Cotta-Archiv vorhanden 
Der Nachdruck der Wahlverwandtschaften (D™) umfafit 225 und 248 S. 

Die Romantische Poesie.—Der nicht zu ermittelnde Druck von F. Majer, Die 
romantische Poesie, Weimar 1810, ist ein Separatum, identisch mit dem ange- 
gebenen Druck: Journal des Luxus und der Moden, Mirz 1810. S. 140 ff. 
(Vielmehr S. 139-54). Dieses Separatum wurde dann mit dem Sonderdruck aus 
dem Aprilheft iiber die Maskenziige zum 16. Februar 1810 (Vélkerwanderung) 
vereinigt mit neuem Titelblatt. (Diese Ausgabe ist angegeben.) Es ist anzu- 
nehmen, da} das Teilseparatum zuerst auch einzeln ausgegeben wurde. 

Die in Des Epimenides Erwachen gedruckte Notiz heifit: “Die Musik . . . ist 
vom Herrn Kapellmeister Bernhard Anselm Weber...” statt “... von 
erm... . 


Ein Werk duferster Genauigkeit, gréSter Reichhaltigkeit und héchster Zu- 
verlissigkeit: das ist das beste Lob, das sich ein Bibliograph denken kann. 

Nur eines hatte man anders gewiinscht: die typographische Gestaltung 
des Buches. Gewifi: es ist ein Erginzungsband zur Goethe-Ausgabe, dazu be- 
stimmt, “bei den editorischen Arbeiten der Abteilung zu Rate gezogen” zu 
werden. Doch zugleich wird im Vorwort die Hoffnung ausgesprochen, daf das 
Werk “iiber seinen urspriinglichen Zweck hinaus auch anderen Forschern, 
Bibliothekaren, Bibliophilen und Sammlern von Nutzen sein” kénne. Das 
trifft nach allem, was oben ausgefiihrt wurde, in hohem Mafe zu, und doch 
kann man nach Waltraud Hagen nicht so zitieren, wie es bei Bibliographien 
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Gepflogenheit ist, nimlich nach der laufenden Nummer. Es ist zu bedauern, 
da® es diese Zahlung nicht gibt. Auch wire es wiinschenswert gewesen, wenn 
man die Originaldrucke durch eine gréfere Type herausgehoben hatte. Das 
ohne Aufwand in zwei Schriftgraden gedruckte Werk wiirde sehr gewonnen 
haben. Zur raschen und sicheren Benutzung sind solche optischen Erleich- 
terungen immer willkommen, denn dieses Hilfsmittel ist ja wirklich tiber den 
begrenzten Zweck hinaus zu einem unentbehrlichen Nachschlagewerk gewor- 
den, nicht nur fiir den Goetheforscher, sondern auch fiir den Sammler und 
Handler, der sich iiber den Wert und Unwert einer Goethe-Ausgabe infor- 
mieren will. Man wiirde es begriiSen, wenn in einer Neuauflage, die inhaltlich 
nicht anzutastende Arbeit in dieser Hinsicht, in der praktischen Benutzbar- 
keit, verbessert wiirde. 


PauL RAABE 
Marbach a.N. 


GorETHES WERKE. HAMBURGER AUSGABE, BAND x. AUTOBIOGRAPHISCHE 
ScuRIFTEN. Zweiter Band. Textkritisch durchgesehen von Liselotte 
Blumenthal und Waltraut Loos. Mit Anmerkungen versehen von Erich 
Trunz und Waltraut Loos. Hamburg: Christian Wegner Verlag, 1950. 
Pp. 771. DM 14.50. 


Dieser Band bringt das restliche Textmaterial von Dichtung und Wahrheit 
(das vierzehnte und fiinfzehnte Buch des dritten Teiles und die fiinf Biicher 
des vierten Teiles). Au®erdem enthilt er Campagne in Frankreich 1792, Be- 
lagerung von Mainz, “Sankt Rochus Fest in Bingen” und gutgewahlte Bei- 
spiele der Autobiographischen Einzelheiten: Selbstschilderung (1); Selbst- 
schilderung (2); Selbstschilderung (3); Selbstbiographie; Archiv des Dichters 
und Schriftstellers; Lebensbekenntnisse im Auszug; Uber Autobiographie; 
Bemerkungen der Freunde; Besuch in Sesenheim 1779; Gliickliches Ereignis; 
Ferneres in bezug auf mein Verhiltnis zu Schiller; Unterredung mit Napoleon. 

Dem Text schlieSen sich die Anmerkungen an, die Erich Trunz fiir Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit und Waltraut Loos fiir die Campagne, das Rochusfest und 
die Tag- und Jahreshefte besorgt haben. Um die textkritische Durchsicht von 
Dichtung und Wahrheit und der Autobiographischen Einzelheiten hat sich 
Liselotte Blumenthal, um die der iibrigen Texte Waltraut Loos verdient 
gemacht. Den Text des 4. Teiles von Dichtung und Wahrheit hat Dr. Blu- 
menthal hier nach der Goetheschen Handschrift unmittelbar wiedergegeben, 
wobei die in der von Eckermann besorgten Ausgabe gemachten Textianderun- 
gen wieder beseitigt worden sind. Ebenso hat die Herausgeberin die hand- 
schriftliche Grundlage der Autobiographischen Einzelheiten benutzt, was be- 
sonders bei der vervollstandigten Wiedergabe der Unterredung mit Napoleon 
von Bedeutung ist. 

Auch dieser Band zeichnet sich durch héchst aufschlu®reiche Anmerkun- 
gen aus, unter denen die auf D.u.W. beziiglichen die auch in den friiheren 
Biinden bezeugte Meisterschaft des Herausgebers erkennen lassen. Waltraut 
Loos zeichnet eine geschichtlich fein wertende Genesis der Campagne und der 
Belagerung von Mainz und ordnet diese Werke verstindnisvoll in den Entwick- 
lungsgang des Goetheschen Lebens ein. Auch die auf diese beiden Berichte 
kriegerischer Ereignisse, auf das Rochusfest und die Tag- und Jahreshefte 
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beziiglichen Anmerkungen sind mit Einsicht und wissenschaftlicher Sorgfalt 
verfaBt. 

Mit Band 11, der die Italienische Reise enthialt, bilden die Bande 9 und 10 
der Hamburger Ausgabe eine sehr willkommene Einheit, die die wesentlichen 
autobiographischen Werke Goethes treffend erliutert und einem weiteren 
Leserkreis zugiinglich macht. Es wire zu wiinschen, daf diese drei Bande als 
Sonderausgabe fiir Vorlesungen und Seminare zur Verfiigung stianden. 


ErIcH FUNKE 
State University of Iowa 


GoeTHE. Faust. 2. Faust. Der Tragédie. Erster Theil. Bearbeiter des Bandes: 
Ernst Grumach, Inge Jensen. (Werke Goethes. Herausgegeben von der 
deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin unter Leitung von 
Ernst Grumach). Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1958. Pp. 242. DM 12.50. 


GoeTHE. Urfaust—Faust. Ein Fragment—Faust. Der Tragédie erster Theil. 
(Paralleldruck.) Bearbeiter des Bandes: Ernst Grumach, Inge Jensen. 
(Werke Goethes. Herausgegeben von der deutschen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften zu Berlin unter Leitung von Ernst Grumach. Erganzungs- 
band.) Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1958. Pp. 261. DM 26. 


These volumes continue the edition of Goethe’s works under the auspices of 
the Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften. The justification for such an 
elaborate undertaking was ably argued by the general editor in his Prolego- 
mena zu einer Goetheausgabe in the Jahrbuch der Goethe Gesellschaft (1951), 
now reprinted in Beitrage zur Goetheforschung (Akademie-Verlag, Berlin, 
1959). Grumach here points out the deficiencies‘ of the Weimar edition as far 
as orthography and punctuation are concerned. This edition is largely based 
on the ‘Oktavausgabe letzter Hand’ which was considered to represent 
Goethe’s ‘letztwillige Textrecension.’ It is, however, known that, as far as 
spelling and punctuation go, the versions are to a considerable extent the work 
of Carl Wilhelm Géttling, to whom Goethe entrusted the editorial activity 
without exercising much control or, at that time, making many corrections. 
Grumach observes that Goethe’s own punctuation in his poetry ‘wird . . . zu 
einem integrierenden Bestandteil des Verses und ist . . . ein so vollendetes 
Ausdrucksmittel geworden, daf kaum ein Komma verstellt oder erganzt wer- 
den kann, ohne zugleich auch den Tenor des Verses zu andern’ (p. 20). Gétt- 
ling, however, in his letter to Goethe of March 8, 1825 admitted: ‘Die Inter- 
punction habe ich verindert, wie ich sie nach bester Uberzeugung bei einem 
Griechen und Rémer dargesteilt haben wiirde.’ Grumach concludes ‘daf 
Goethes Werk durch eine durchgehende Umformung der Interpunktion 
entstellt ist, die nicht nur den Klang und Rhythmus, sondern oft auch Sinn 
und Gehalt seines Verses andert. Aufgabe einer kritischen Edition wire es 
gewesen, diese Entstellung zu beseitigen und dort, wo die Unterlagen noch 
erhalten sind, Goethes Interpunktion wiederherzustellen’ (p. 25). This task, 
neglected by the editors of the ‘Weimar Ausgabe,’ is now being performed in 
the ‘Akademie Ausgabe’ on the basis of sifting new material as well as re- 
examining the known sources. 

The extent to which the punctuation of Faust is affected, may be gauged 
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from the number of alterations in the Prolog im Himmel alone. In the 110 lines 
of this scene, 24 changes have been made. Commas have been omitted in lines 
259, 260, 267, 272, 285, 313, 317, 320, 338, 352, but have been inserted in 243, 
304, 328, 343. Full stops take the place of semi-colons in 248, 264, and semi- 
colons the place of commas in 273, 308, while a comma replaces a full stop in 
301 and the exclamation mark occurs in 312 rather than in 314. Other changes 
are found in the spelling: Ew. Gnaden (287), Cicaden (288), die Armen (298), 
euch (318). 

Many of these changes clearly affect the rhythmical pattern of the verse 
and in some instances the meaning of the lines as well. The omission of the 
comma in the line: ‘Es irrt der Mensch so lang er strebt’ is a minor instance; a 
far more important change occurs in line 343 where commas are inserted after 
the words ‘wirkt,’ ‘mu&,’ and ‘Teufel,’ to read as follows: 


Der reizt und wirkt, und mu®, als Teufel, schaffen. . . . 


Following the examples of Alt and Diintzer, Grumach has taken over this 
punctuation from the original texts, whereas the greater number of editions, 
including the ‘Weimar Ausgabe,’ adopt the reading of the ‘Oktavausgabe’ 
which gives the line without commas. Grumach has shown (Beitrdége zur 
Goetheforschung pp. 276-78) that the true meaning of the line is obscured un- 
less ‘als Teufel’ is taken to have concessive force in the sense that Mephistoph- 
eles must act creatively despite the fact that he is a devil. ‘Dieser Sinn’ says 
Grumach ‘tritt nur dann deutlich hervor, wenn wir die Worte “als Teufel,” 
Goethescher Gewohnheit folgend, in Kommata schliefen’ (p. 277). 

While this is a most valuable emendation, the retention of the semi-colon 
at the end of line 308 raises certain doubts: 


Wenn er mir jetzt auch nur verworren dient; 
So werd’ ich ihn bald in die Klarheit fiihren. 


Here the comma would appear to be preferable in the interest of an easier 
reading of the text. Another instance, although a less incisive one, may be 
found in line 1692: 


Werd’ ich beruhigt je mich auf ein Faulbett legen; 
So sei es gleich um mich gethan! 


The relative merits of cautious alteration as against the invariable retention of 
Goethe’s punctuation, assumed or confirmed, may be debated in such in- 
stances, as also in lines 1678, 1686, 1687; in these lines a comma is omitted be- 
fore the relative ‘die,’ whereas it is retained in the same passage in similar cir- 
cumstances in Jines 1679 and 1682. On the other hand, we must distinguish 
with Goethe between grammatical and rhythmical punctuation, particularly 
as far as the use of commas is concerned. He demanded from Géttling ‘da 
etwa eine, in friiherer Zeit gew6hnliche, allzuhaufige Interpunction und Com- 
matisirung ausgelischt und dadurch ein reinerer Flu® des Vortrags bewirkt 
werde.’ (Beitraige sur Goetheforschung p. 21; cf. p. 19 f.) The omission of the 
comma in the cases mentioned above unmistakably indicates the way Goethe 
wished the lines to be read and for this reason the punctuation adopted by 
Ernst Grumach and Inge Jensen is highly commendable. 
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The present ‘Paralleldruck’ of Urfaust, Fragment and Der Tragidie 
erster Theil takes the place of that of Urfaust and Fragment issued by the 
Akademie-Verlag in 1954. In exemplary fashion it now fills the gap left by the 
unavailability, for many years, of Lebede’s synoptic edition. But the editors 
have had to face a difficulty. In order to bring the text of Faust I, as printed in 
the ‘Paralleldruck’ into line with that of the 1954 edition of Urfaust and 
Fragment, they have been compelled to omit Goethe’s corrections of the 1808 
edition which are included in the present edition of Faust Part I. If this dis- 
crepancy is somewhat of a blemish, it yet serves to show how considerable are 
the tasks of an editor of Goethe’s works even at the present time. 

The great service which Grumach and his co-editor Inge Jensen are ren- 
dering for Goethe’s Faust is undeniable. Their editions inspire the hope that 
the appearance of the text of Faust Part II and of the apparatus for the whole 
work, projected as Volume vi of the Faust series, will not be long delayed. 


E. L. STAHL 
Oxford University 


SCHILLER 1759/1959. COMMEMORATIVE AMERICAN StuprEs. Edited by John 
R. Frey. (Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, xLv1.) Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1959. Pp. 213. $4.50. 


Der Herausgeber dieser “Commemorative American Studies, Schiller 
1759/1950,” John R. Frey, hat einen soeben im Dritten Jahrbuch der Deut- 
schen Schiller-Gesellschaft (Stuttgart 1959) veréffentlichten, umfangreichen 
kritisch-bibliographischen Bericht “Schiller in Amerika” mit der genereilen 
Feststellung abgeschlossen, daf der “allgemeine Zeitgeist Amerikas nach dem 
Biirgerkriege” der Aufnahme und Breitenwirkung Schillers nicht giinstig 
gewesen sei—eine Situation, die sich bis heute nicht verinderte. Die Be- 
schaftigung mit dem Dichter, seinem Werk habe sich wesentlich auf die 
landsminnische Pietét und Erinnerungstreue der Deutschamerikaner und 
auf den akademischen Bereich beschrinkt. Die Pietat pflegt festzuhalten, was 
einmal lieb und vertraut wurde; schwerlich lassen sich von ihr neue Impulse 
und Blickverainderungen erwarten. Sie wird eher ein Mifverstindnis gegen- 
iiber diesem iiberaus vielschichtigen, spannungsvollen, an die Grenzen des 
Begreifens fiihrenden Werk fortsetzen, dem schon der Schillerkult des biirger- 
lichen und nationalen 19. Jahrhunderts in Deutschland weitestgehend erlegen 
war. 

Die Frage, wieweit die Kontinuitaét des amerikanischen Schillerinteresses 
im Bereich der akademischen Bemiihungen fahig wurde, dies Verstehen 
lebendig, beweglich zu halten und ihm neue, tiefer fiihrende Perspektiven zu 
éffnen, wird deshalb besonders dringlich. Damit verbindet sich naturgema 
die Frage, wieweit die amerikanische Wissenschaft an den Verwandlungen des 
Schillerbildes teilgenommen hat, die in den letzten Jahrzehnten die deutsche 
Forschung in eine heftige, wenn auch gewif unruhige und oft recht wider- 
spruchsvolle Bewegung gebracht haben. Denn Umrisse, die gesichert schienen, 
haben sich aufgelést; neue Erkenntnisse wurden wiederholt rasch relativiert 
und sie regten ihrerseits Diskussionen und Widerlegungen auf, die, im Ganzen 
iiberblickt, sich auch dann als férdernd erwiesen, wenn sie sich zum nur 
Einseitigen oder zeitbedingt Fragwiirdigen fixierten. Die Intensitat, mit der 
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in der deutschen Forschung an einem genaueren, differenzierteren und sach- 
gerechteren Verstiandnis vornehmlich von Schillers Drama und seiner Asthetik 
gearbeitet wird, ist nicht zufallig. Sondern sie verweist darauf, da die Er- 
fahrungsformen des gegenwirtigen 20. Jahrhunderts eine besondere Affinitit 
zu Schiller ausgelést haben und daf man in ihm eine Thematik, eine Existenz- 
erfahrung und eine Formgesinnung erkennt, die den Menschen dieses Jahr- 
hunderts in seinem eigenen Dasein beriihrt. Selbst die Sprache Schillers lést 
sich aus der Entfremdung, in die sie im Realismus und dann, gesteigert, im 
Naturalismus und Impressionismus geraten war. Die Auseinandersetzungen 
iiber Schillers “Idealismus,” die ihn einerseits mit sozialistischen und kom- 
munistischen Vorzeichen in die Gesellschaftsproblematik und ihre geschicht- 
lichen Voraussetzungen durch die Franzésische Revolution einbeziehen 
wollen, andererseits ihn von Kant abriicken und weit mehr dem modernen 
Existentialismus zu nahern suchen, bezeugen dies ebenso wie die Diskussionen, 
wieweit der Dichter und Dramatiker primar von einer Weltanschauungs- 
problematik oder vielmehr in erster Linie von der dsthetischen Technik, von 
einem artistischen Formwillen her zu verstehen sei. Hierher gehért auch ein 
tastend neues Ergreifen der Lyrik Schillers unter dem Einflu® der jiingsten 
Lyrik, ihres Pathos, ihrer Gedanklichkeit, ihrer Mischung des Satirischen und 
Elegischen (z.B. G. Benn), wie denn bereits neues Licht auf den Dramatiker 
und Meister der Szene durch den Expressionismus (G. Kaiser u.a.) gefallen 
war. Dies und viel anderes bereitete sich bereits in den Vortragen des Jahres 
1955 vor und hat sich jetzt, 1959, in den neu erschienenen Biichern von Benno 
von Wiese! und Gerhard Storz? wie in den Komburger, Marbacher, Hannover- 
schen Vortragszyklen, die demniachst veréffentlicht werden,’ deutlich und mit 
vielen fruchtbaren Aspekten abgezeichnet. Eine aufmerksame methodisch- 
kritische Selbstreflektion dimmt dabei, iiberall zu beobachten, die Gefahr 
eines perspektivischen Relativismus der Standpunkte ein, der man noch vor 
kurzem riickhaltloser verfiel. Es stimmt mit diesem sich in der deutschen 
Forschung darstellenden Bilde iiberein, da auch in England eine iiberra- 
schend rege Beschaftigung mit Schiller seit einigen Jahren sich entwickelte, 
auch wenn eingeriumt werden muf, daG sie sich wenigstens zunichst auf die 
akademischen Kreise beschrainkt hat und fraglich bleibt, wieweit eine Anteil- 
nahme an der Dichtung Schillezs iiber sie in das breitere literarische Publikum 
ausstrahlen wird. 

Die hier zu besprechende Jubiliumsschrift legt nun nicht nur die Frage 
nahe, wieweit sich die amerikanische Forschung an dieser ‘‘Renaissance” der 
Schillerprobleme, die keinesfalls auf irgendeine Jubilaumsopportunitat zu- 
riickgefiihrt werden darf, beteiligt, sondern auch die zweite Frage, wie sich an 
solcher Beteiligung vielleicht eine wissenschaftliche Methodik darlegt, die 
fiir die germanistische Forschungsarbeit in den USA iiberhaupt repriisentativ 
sein kénnte. Zwar bildet eine solche Gemeinschaftsveréffentlichung immer 
nur einen begrenzten, oft zufalligen Ausschnitt ab; schwerlich kann man von 


1 Stuttgart: J. B. Metzler, 1959 
? Stuttgart: E. Klett, roso. 
* Der Deutschunterricht, Hg. Martini, Maurer, Storz, Ulshéfer (Stuttgart, 1959); 


Jahrbuch der Deutschen Schillergesellschaft 1v (1960), Hg. Martini, Miiller-Seidel, Zeller; 
Schillervoririge, E. Klett (Stuttgart, 1960). 
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ihr gleichsam das Programm der gegenwiartigen amerikanischen Literatur- 
forschung ablesen. Das Buch hinterlafSt vielmehr den Eindruck eines Metho- 
denpluralismus: von dem Positivismus minutiés-exakter Quellenforschung, wie 
er sich in Harold Jantz’ Beitrag iiber “Schillers Indian Threnody” darstellt, 
iiber einen vorwiegend geistesgeschichtlich interessierten Positivismus, wie 
ihn Henry Hatfields Arbeit “Schiller, Winckelmann, and the Myth of Greece” 
belegt, iiber eine von der dsthetischen Theorie her deutende Dichtungsbe- 
trachtung, wie sie etwa in den Darlegungen von Walter Silz iiber “Chorus and 
and Choral Function in Schiller” begegnet, bis zu einer Motivanalyse,—etwa 
Helmut Rehder in seiner Abhandlung “Zum Problem der ‘Erschiitterung’ in 
Schillers Dichtung und Gedankenwelt”—aund zu einer Symbol- und Struk- 
turanalyse aus der dichtungsimmanenten Interpretation, wie sie, gleichsam 
auf dem methodisch am meisten zur ‘‘Moderne” der Wissenschaft vorgescho- 
benen Posten, Oskar Seidlins Studie iiber “‘Schillers Treacherous Signs” vor- 
genommen hat. Es muf jedoch immer wieder betont werden: nicht das 
Prinzip der Methode ist entscheidend, sondern ihr Sinn und Wert hingt 
jeweils und allein davon ab, zu welchen Ergebnissen sie hilft, an welchem 
Gegenstande sie sich beweist und bewahrt. Die Gelassenheit der amerikani- 
schen Germanistik gegeniiber einer allzu doktrindren Methodenprogressivitat 
kann zwar manchmal zu Erstarrungen, oft aber auch zu iiberzeugenden 
Ergebnisqualitaten fiihren. Ebensowenig lait sich aus dem Bande nun ein 
spezifisch amerikanisches Schillerbild definieren; vielmehr fallt eher auf, da& 
zentrale Themen seiner Dichtung vermieden werden, die Beitrige sich teil- 
weise eher an einer gewissen Peripherie bewegen. Auch darin mag ein Zufall 
walten. 

Vier Beitrige nehmen den Bezug zur Antike auf—fast die Hialfte des 
Bandes an Zahl und Umfang wird durch sie beansprucht. Melitta Gerhardt 
behandelt ein Bruchstiick aus dem noch immer nur fragmentarisch erschlos- 
senen Verhiltnis zwischen Schiller und Wieland. Sie kann in ihrem Beitrag 
“Antike Gétterwelt in Wielands und in Schillers Sicht: Zur Entstehung und 
Auffassung der Gétter Griechenlands” nachweisen, dafi héchstwahrscheinlich 
jene Gespriaiche mit Wieland, die, wie bekannt, auf “Die Gétter Griechen- 
lands” auslésend eingewirkt haben, in Wielands allerdings erst 1789/93 
“aufgesetzten” “Géttergesprichen” in der Art Lukians einen Niederschlag 
gefunden haben. Dies lat zugleich deutlich werden, wie anders, souveran 
fordernd und umdeutend, Schiller das griechische Thema aufnahm und 
gestaltete. Fafte er damit mehr als Wieland im Sinne des Briefes von Kérner 
vom 2.8.1788 den “‘echten Geist der Klassizitait” auf? Man wird diese Frage 
angesichts des Verhialtnisses Schillers zum Griechentum schwerlich mehr 
stellen, vielmehr sie zur Frage wenden, wieweit sich in seinem Verhaltnis zum 
Griechentum das Schépferische und Eigengepriigte Schillers bewiesen hat. 
Dahin wird auch H. Hatfields Untersuchung iiber “Schiller, Winckelmann, 
and the Myth of Greece” gefiihrt. Wielands Griechenbild blieb auf die his- 
torische Perspektive auf Aufklarung, Rokoko und Empfindsamkeit begrenzt; 
Winckelmann schuf in seinem Griechenbild einen kulturphilosophischen und 
kulturhistorischen Mythos als Gegenlage zu der “modernen” Spitzeit der 
europdischen Kultur. In diesem Spannungsfeld bewegt sich Schillers Er- 
fahrung des Griechischen. Hatfield wahlt einen Ausschnitt aus dem umfas- 
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senden Thema. Er verfolgt chronologisch, wie Winckelmanns Griechenvorstel- 
lung auf Schiller wirkte, wie er deren Tradition fortsetzte, ihr widersprach und 
sich von ihr entfernte. Deutlich wird, wie er ihr gegeniiber zunehmend eine 
Souveranitaét gewann, die annahm und ablehnte, lernte und iiberwand, immer 
aber sich einer eigenen produktiven Freiheit als ein Kiinstler und als ein Biir- 
ger der “modernen” Neuzeit bewuft blieb. Dabei iiberkreuzten sich die 
phanomenale und die historische Sicht: der poetischen und reinen Idealitat 
der griechischen Kunst trat das Bewuftsein der Geschichtlichkeit der eigenen 
kiinstlerischen Artung und Verpflichtung, die aus ihrem historischen Augen- 
blick ihren Rang, ihre Legitimitét und Notwendigkeit gewinnt, spannungs- 
voll, oft auch widerspriichlich, gegeniiber. Die Beschaftigung mit der griechi- 
schen Tragédie lief Winckelmanns Griechenbild fiir Schiller zuriicktreten; der 
von ihm geschaffene griechische Mythos verlor fiir ihn an Kraft. Zwar blieb 
ihm, nicht zuletzt durch Goethe bestirkt, die ideale Kunstmichtigkeit der 
Griechen bewuft, aber Schiller behauptete und bewihrte ihr gegeniiber 
Recht und Eigenwert des Modernen, zu dem er sich zunehmend bekannt hat. 
Die Begegnung mit der griechischen Kunst wurde zu einem Mittel der Selbst- 
bildung und Selbstfindung des Dichters. Wie er sich in seiner eigenen dramati- 
schen Praxis von dem kunsttechnisch und poetisch Exemplarischen, das er im 
Chor der antiken Tragédie auffand, entfernte, erhellt treffend, besonnen und 
kritisch abwiagend, die Abhandlung von Walter Silz “Chorus and Choral 
Function in Schiller.” Zwar erscheint Schiller in seiner bekannten Abhand- 
lung von 1803 fiir einen Klassizismus der Form als reine Sprache der poeti- 
schen Tragédie entschieden, die sich in der Verwendung des Chors manifes- 
tiert und sie,vor dem Naturalismus der modernen gemeinen Welt behiitet. 
Silz analysiert Schritt fiir Schritt die kritischen Bruchstellen in der Abhand- 
lung und in der Gestaltung des Chors in “Die Braut von Messina.” Damit 
dringt er—hier sehen wir das hauptsichliche Ergebnis seiner Studie—zur 
Strukturanalyee von Schillers Drama und Lyrik iiberhaupt vor, wenn er 
aufweist, welche Bedeutung das chorische Sprechen, “his own mighty choral 
voice,” bei ihm erhilt und welche Funktion es in der Personen- und Konfigura- 
tionsfiigung seiner Dramen, in der besonderen Technik seiner Dramaturgie 
gewinnt. Denn hier ist etwas sehr Wesentliches und Spezifisches fiir Schillers 
immer neu umstrittene Dichtungsformung, Stil- und Sprachgestaltung 
erkannt worden. 

Noch schroffer kritisiert Hermann Weigand in “Oedipus Tyrannus and 
Die Braut von Messina” die Ausfiihrung des Chors. Der Vergleich mit 
Sophokles fallt fiir Schiller sehr negativ aus. Denn die griechische Tragédie 
spiegelt eine tiefe Frémmigkeit, sie ruft die religiése Ehrfurcht der in ihr 
gestalteten Charaktere auf und ergreift das religiése Fiihlen ihres Publikums, 
indem sie das erhabene Vorauswissen der Gétter demonstriert. “Die Braut 
von Messina” hingegen, das Religiése relativierend, la4Gt nach dieser Inter- 
pretation in mechanischem Automatismus ein nur fiirchterliches Geschehen 
aus einem Ausliésungspunkt heraus ablaufen, den Weigand in dem Fluch des 
alten Fiirsten iiber seinen Nachfahren auffindet. Sieht man in diesem “Vater- 
fluch,” der gewifS in Schillers Jugenddramen Parallelen findet, das Fatum 
des Geschlechts besiegelt und vorbestimmt, dann simplifiziert sich das 
Drama zum “Schicksalsdrama”; “as an action engineered by a fiendish fate, 


- 
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a time bomb set ticking by the grandfather’s curse,” vorgefiihrt mit einem 
Maximum an Theatereffekten. Es iiberrascht, dafi} Weigand bei der Inter- 
pretation dieser “‘Schliisselstelle” ein sprachlicher Irrtum begegnet. Denn die 
Verse “Und der Ahnherr schiittete im Zorne/ Grauenvoller Fliiche schreck- 
lichen Samen/ Auf das siindige Ehebett aus” meinen doch wohl ‘den schreck- 
lichen Samen der grauenvollen Fliiche,’ waihrend Weigand deutet: “The 
father invaded his son’s residence and cursed his marriage-bed, accompany- 
ing the curse by an obscene act of pollution” (S. 179). Das Geschehen, das 
sich aus diesem Fluch entwickelt, enthiillt eine zum Nichts verdammte Welt. 
“Beside this hellish demon the God of truth is either powerless or nonexist- 
ent.” Weigand gesellt sich damit nahe einer kiirzlich vorgetragenen deut- 
schen Interpretation (Fr. Sengle), die das Drama zum “Nihilismus” deutete 
und korrelativ mit diesem seinen artistischen Formalismus verkniipfte, 
wihrend Weigand in seiner kunstvollen Stilisierung das Gegengewicht zu “the 
bloodcurdling thrills of the plot” sieht und in der Form “a mood of solemn 
edification” bewahrt erkennt. Diese Reduktion von “Die Braut von Messina” 
auf den fatalistischen Mechanismus des Schicksalsdramas ist zu einseitig. 
Hier hat B. v. Wiese in seinem Buch iiber Schiller wesentlich komplexer 
gedeutet, wenn er die “Reinigung” des tragischen Gedichts, dominierend im 
poetischen Medium des Chors, mit dem Tode, der das Spiel endet, als einer 
menschlichen Vollstreckung des géttlichen Willens, also mit der Verwandlung 
des tragischen Todes zum festlichen Tode zusammengebracht hat. Dieser Tod 
éffnet iiber den Fatalismus des Ablaufes hinaus zu einer absoluten Sphire 
der Verséhnung, in der sich iiber dem Vernichtenden die “Gerechtigkeit” in 
der Welt wiederherstellt. Auch dies, nicht nur der Vaterfluch, findet Paral- 
lelen in Schillers friihen Dramen. 

In der Abhandlung “Schuldverwicklung in Schillers Dramen’’ verfolgt 
F. W. Kaufmann von Drama zu Drama chronologisch schreitend in ‘not- 
wendig zusammengefaften und vereinfachten Deutungen’ die Verflochtenheit 
von moralischer und existentieller Schuld, die als eine mit dem Dasein in der 
Welt fundamental mitgegebene Verstrickung verstanden wird. Das verur- 
teilt letzthin nach Kaufmann den Versuch einer dramatischen Theodizee 
immer wieder zum Scheitern und la®t den Menschen trotz seiner Bestim- 
mung zur moralischen Vernunft im irrationalen Rest einer schuldlosen Ver- 
wicklung in das Ubel der Welt. Im Hintergrund dieser eine Frage zu sehr 
isolierenden Uberlegungen, die dadurch gegeniiber dem ganzen des Dramas 
jeweils zu einseitig werden und es verfehlen, zeichnet sich unausgesprochen 
das Problem von moralischem Idealismus, Idealismus der Freiheit und 
Tragédie ab, das schwierigste Fragen der Schiller-Deutung aufwirft. 

Diesem Thema nihert sich von der Philosophie her, konzentriert auf die 
“Briefe iiber die asthetische Erziehung,” Hans Jaeger in seinem Beitrag 
“Schillers Philosophie der Existenz.” Die hier entwickelte Bemiihung, die 
Vorstellung von Schillers Denken aus dem Bannkreis Kants und eines 
moralischen Idealismus zu lisen, findet Parallelen in der gegenwartigen deut- 
schen Forschung. (Kate Hamburger, “Schiller und Sartre,” Jahrbuch der 
Deutschen Schillergesellschaft, 1959.) Die Konfrontierung mit der modernen 
Existenzphilosophie, bei Jaeger also mit Heidegger, entspricht nicht lediglich 
einer Aktualisierung, sondern einem von der Sache her begriindeten Ansatz. 
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Die vergleichende Perspektive aus dem modernen Denken bedeutet nicht ein 
seinerseits zeitbedingtes und relativiertes Umdeuten, sondern einen Zuwachs 
an historischem und phinomenologischem Verstehen. Entscheidend wird fiir 
K. Hamburger wie H. Jaeger die Akzentuierung der Wendung Schillers 
gegeniiber Kant. Denn Kants Begriff der Freiheit bezieht sich allein auf 
den moralischen Idealismus; Schillers Denken, so betont Jaeger, ist auf die 
Freiheit des wirklichen, ganzen Menschen als seine Seinsméglichkeit, als sein 
Vermégen gerichtet, und dieser Weg zur Freiheit geht durch die Schénheit. 
Jaeger hebt ebenso richtig, parallel zu B. v. Wiese, hervor, wie Schillers 
Denken den Menschen nicht isoliert, sondern im engsten Zusammenhang mit 
anderen, mit dem Mitmenschlichen sieht und damit einen fundamental 
politischen Horizont erhailt. Der Toleranzgedanke wird deshalb von ihm 
stark unterstrichen. Jaeger fat Schillers Philosophie der Schénheit als 
“Philosophie der menschlichen Existenz,” nicht nur als Asthetik oder Ethik, 
nicht nur “idealistisch,” sondern “auf dem Wege zur Existenzphilosophie 
unserer Zeit.”” Um ausfiihrlicher zu zitieren: “Existenzialistisch gesprochen 
sind Schénheit und Erhabenheit die Seinsverfassungen des Menschen, welche 
die ‘natiirliche Méglichkeit der Freiheit’ und damit die Méglichkeit des 
Selbstseins konstituieren. Das eigentliche Sein ist das Ziel der Existenz fiir 
Schiller wie fiir den modernen Existenzphilosophen. Fiir Heidegger ist der 
Mensch Méglichkeit des Selbstseins, weil seine Grundstruktur Zeitlichkeit 
ist; fiir Schiller, weil die Grundstruktur des Menschen Freiheit ist—die Frei- 
heit der Person, der geistig-sittlichen Vernunft” (S. 48). Allerdings lassen 
diese Uberlegungen viele Fragen offen. Denn wird hier nicht der historische 
Abstand doch zu sehr verwischt? Wird die Annaherung nicht zu direkt 
vollzogen? Wird der Unterschied der Denkgehalte und Denkformen bis in 
das Terminologische hinein nicht zu rasch tiberbriickt? Droht hier nicht eine 
Tendenz, Schillers Denken historisch, formal und kategorial sich selbst zu 
Heidegger hin zu entfremden und wiederum wesentliche, spezifische Begriffe 
und Sitze Heideggers zugunsten solcher Anniherung unbeachtet zu lassen? 

Sehr ertragreich erweisen sich die Uberlegungen von Helmut Rehder 
“Zum Problem der ‘Erschiitterung’ in Schillers Dichtung und Gedankenwelt.” 
Sie fiihren zum Zentrum von Schillers Welterfahrung und seiner Stilprobleme, 
von seinem Verstindis der Kunst und seiner Technik der Wirkungsmittel. 
Auch hier vollzieht sich eine Korrektur der einsinnigen und iiberstandigen 
Idealismusvorstellung, wenn die Bildwerdungen des Grausigen, des Schreck- 
lichen und Erschiitternden in seiner Dichtung herausgearbeitet werden und 
das “horrendum” nicht nur als ein Sonderfall des Erhabenen, sondern als 
etwas Selbstmiichtiges, mit dem Dasein in der Welt Gegebenes verstanden 
wird. Rehder denkt treffend von den Formen der Dichtung her, wenn er 
darin nicht primar ein weltanschauliches Bekenntnis begreift, aber auch 
nicht nur einen ererbten rhetorischen Topos, sondern ein erhebliches Element 
der Technik von Schillers Stimmungs- und Charakterdarstellung, das 
allerdings mit zunehmender Klarung mehr und mehr “zu einem blo®en Mittel 
poetischer Wirksemkeit herabgestimmt,” beherrscht und gedaimpft wird. 
Der besondere Vorzug dieser Untersuchung liegt in ihrem komplexen und 
differenzierten Begreifen dieses Phinomens, in dem sich ein religiéses Erfah- 
ren, ein metaphysischer Glaube, die tragische Lebensdeutung mit dem 
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asthetischen Programm, mit der Psychologie und Technik der Wirkungen, 
mit einer spdtbarocken und empfindsamen Literaturtradition, mit dem 
rhetorischen Kénnen und der dramaturgischen Konstruktion mischen. Seit 
dem Abbruch des “Geisterseher” und der Beendigung des “Don Carlos” 
datiert Rehder die Bemiihungen des Dichters um die Uberwindung von 
Pathos und Effekt des Schrecklichen, die theoretisch in den “ Asthetischen 
Briefen” gipfeln. “Erschiitterung bezeichnet den Wendepunkt, an dem das 
Formlose des Gefiihls, der ‘Schauer,’ in mégliche Gestaltung als ‘Form’ 
hiniibertritt. Dies setzt eine innere Anstrengung voraus, die mit dem Vor- 
gang einer seelischen Lauterung zu vergleichen ist.” In den Balladen waltet 
noch weitgehend das Motiv der Daseinsfurcht, des Grauens. Im spiteren 
Drama seit dem “Wallenstein” wird hingegen. das Motiv der Erschiitterung 
zum Mittel der asthetischen Formung, zur poetischen Formel fiir die Grund- 
spaltung des menschlichen Daseins. Rehder lat erkennen, wie diese Grund- 
spannung zwischen dem Gespenst des Grausigen und dem Genius und Geist 
der Freude (als Freiheit, Ideal, reine Form, poetische Vergeistigung, Tran- 
szendieren) zuriickspiegelt auf die fundamentale Spannung zwischen dem 
Glauben an das Ideal und der Méglichkeit des Nihilismus in Schillers Dich- 
tung. Lebensdeutung und Formgestaltung weisen in solcher methodischen und 
sachlichen Synopsis die innigste Gemeinsamkeit auf. 

Das verdeutlicht an einem sehr erhellenden Beispiel in minutiés auf- 
schlieSender Interpretation auch Oskar Seidlins anregender Aufsatz “Schil- 
ler’s “Treacherous Signs’: The Function of the Letters in His Early Plays.” 
Er konzentriert sich auf Schillers Verwendung des Briefs (the letter metaphor) 
in “Die Rauber,” “Fiesko,” “Kabale und Liebe” und “Don Carlos.” Der 
Brief erscheint damit in iiberzeugender Beweisfiihrung nicht nur als ein 
kiinstlich-mechanisches Mittel der Intrigue, als ein technischer Handgriff des 
“Verwicklungsspiels,” sondern als ein poetisches Symbol von hohem dich- 
terischem Rang, das zu der vollen Bedeutung des Dramas im Zusammenwir- 
ken mit seinen anderen Elementen éffnet. Die Vertauschung von Mittel- 
barkeit und Unmittelbarkeit, von Wahrheit und verstrickendem Schein, 
spiegelt sich in der Handhabung des Briefmotivs, das damit jeweils eine sym- 
bolische Funktion erhalt. Seidlin zeigt, wie in “Die Rauber” und “Kabale 
und Liebe,” vor allem hier, in dem Brief Luises, in einer grausam-ironischen 
Verkehrung der Wahrheit und Werte der Brief “in a symbolical abbreviation” 
zur ‘metaphorical summa of the existential problem of man, presented by 
the play as whole” geworden ist. Von hier aus erhellt sich, worauf Seidlin 
nicht eingeht, iiberhaupt Schillers dramaturgische Funktionsgestaltung des 
tauschenden, die Tat auslésenden und in der Tat verstrickenden Wortes. 
Er zeigt, wie sich das Briefmotiv im “Don Carlos” in die Antinomie von 
objektiver Wahrheitsmitteilung und subjektiver Tauschung verwandelt. 
Diese entsteht “by the human involvements of the receiver, who will find in 
the message what he is conditioned and inclined to find anywhere. It is 
man’s taint which taints the communicative sign” (S. 146). Seidlin bricht 
mit den Jugenddramen ab. Er verweist im Ausblick nur noch auf die triigeri- 
schen Zeichen im Sternensymbol des “Wallenstein,” auf das Orakelsymbol in 
“Die Braut von Messina.” Aber auch im “Wallenstein” zeigt der Brief eine 
bedeutende, zum Kern der Tragiédie weisende Funktion. 
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Zuletzt das Thema Schiller und Amerika. Harold Jantz nimmt es in der 
Studie “Schillers Indian Threnody. A Problem in the Aesthetics of the 
Classical Age” auf. Es geht um das dsthetische Wertungsurteil iiber das 
Gedicht, das die Kritik von W. von Humboldt und von Chr. F. Kérner 
herausforderte. Denn dies Gedicht durchbrach mit seinem “‘echten realistisch 
humoristischen Charakter” (so Goethe), durch die “Roheit des Stoffes” (so 
hingegen Humboldt) die Normen des klassischen Geschmacks und es wider- 
sprach den Erwartungen Kérners gegeniiber dem dichterischen Rang seines 
Freundes. Jantz erstrebt eine Rettung des Gedichts auch gegen seine zahl- 
reichen spateren Verichter. Doch spart er leider die von ihm geforderte 
asthetische Analyse aus. Sie wiirde in der Tat wohl auch nur fruchtbar im 
Blick auf den Gesamtkomplex des dsthetischen Verstindnisses von Schillers 
Lyrik, das erst jetzt, nochmals sei an die Biicher von G. Storz und B. v. Wiese 
erinnert, sich langsam einem neuen Stadium zubewegt. Der zweite Teil der 
Studie untersucht Schillers Quelle, J. Carver’s Travel through the Interior 
Parts of North America . .. , London 1778 und deren Abhingigkeit von den 
New Voyages to North America, London 1703 des Baron de Lahontan. Der 
Herausgeber schlieSt den Band mit einer Bibliographie der amerikanischen 
Schiller-Literatur, die bereits in Vol. Lvm (Oct. 1958) dieser Zeitschrift 
veréffentlicht wurde. 

Das Buch zeigt, wie fruchtbar und vielstimmig in der amerikanischen 
Germanistik das Verstaindnis Schillers mobilisiert und priizisiert, aus lange 
anhaltenden konventionellen Erstarrungen befreit wird und welche selb- 
standigen Anregungen von ihr auf die deutsche Forschung zuriickstrahlen 
kénnen. Diese Arbeiten bezeugen eine Intensitat der Begegnung mit Gestalt 
und Werk, die sich weit iiber eine immer fragwiirdige okkasionelle Jubilaums- 
opportunitaét erhebt. Sie beweisen die gliickliche Legitimitat des Gedankens 
des Herausgebers John R. Frey, diese Sammlung zu verwirklichen, die 
zahlreiche, gewifi fortzeugende Impulse zu einer belebten, vertieften und 
differenzierten Schillerforschung diesseits und jenseits des Ozeans enthilt. 
Entscheidend fiir den Fortwuchs dieser Forschung und ihrer internationalen 
Breitenwirkung wird letzthin die Einsicht sein, da® es bei Schiller nicht nur 
um historische oder Asthetische Anliegen, schon gar nicht nur um nationale 
Besonderungen, sondern um eine weltliterarische Reprisentanz des Humanen 
im weiten und dauernden Spannungsfeld des Politischen und der Kunst, des 
Sozialen und des Religiésen, des Ethischen und des Tragischen geht. 

Fritz MARTINI 
Technische Hochschule 
Stuttgart 


THe Maen oF OrLEANS, A Romantic Tragedy by Johann Christoph Fried- 
rich Schiller. Translated into English in the Verse Forms of the Original 
German by John T. Krumpelmann. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1959. Pp. 130. $2.50. 


It has long been a grave disadvantage to German literature that Goethe and 
Schiller are largely unavailable in English; any new translation of their chief 
works is therefore to be welcomed. It is regrettable, however, that apparently 
no critical eye scrutinized this MS before it was printed. It seems to me that 
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a university press has a responsibility to the reader which is commensurate 
with its prestige. Certainly the faults I have to find with this translation are 
such as must strike anyone with a good ear, a fair knowledge of German, and 
a reasonable acquaintance with English style. 

A translator of verse need not be a poet in his own right, but he should 
be able to write acceptable verse. Mr. Krumpelmann fails to meet this re- 
quirement in a number of particulars. 


(1) The following examples of his attempts at iambic pentameter, if read aloud, 
tell their own story: At Rheims upon the throne of our royal monarchs / And all the 
princes, counts and archbishops / Miracles still happen! A snow-white dove / Of thine 
own banner! Stand back and look at it! / Oh Orleans! Orleans! Grave of our fame! / To 
rescue Orleans before the moon shall change / The victors of Poitiers, Crecy / Awesome 
One, com’st thou to judge thy creature? 

(2) Many verses, contrary to good English usage, end with words which cannot 
take an accent: and, but, by, is, it, my, of, the, to. 

(3) Words in -r ; re ambivalent, thus violating the principle that the reader of 
English verse must know what to expect. Such words as our, hour, mere, pure, entire, 
may or may not be dissyllabic, and this confusion is compounded in “But your cause 
is not our cause. We are’’: to make a five-foot line, either “your” or “our”? must be 
read as two syllables, but not both. 

(4) In sustained English verse, the rule of expectation calls for the persistence of 
pattern. Blank verse frowns on lines which are too short or too long, which begin with 
a trochee or introduce dactylic feet. Mr. Krumpelmann does all these things. 

The diction of this translation leaves much to be desired: “let’s drop it” (65), 
““wonderous”’ (128, 139, 985), “commended” (befahl, 403), “‘shepherd’s” (Hirten, 406), 
“belumber” (409), “reap and harry” (miederschlagen, 421), “singing” (Trompeten 
klingen, 432), “willy-nilly” (mit leichtem Sinn, 460), “pastor sheep”’ (Schafe hiiten, 505), 
“what is up?” (586), ““Engellander” (709), “yonside”’ (766, 906), “thou w’lt” (774), 
“esctasy”’ (803), “looked arrears” (946), “sells out his Fatherland” (1433), “wheree’er”’ 
(1518), “the victory’s our” (1769), “seven-folded”’ (siebenfaches, 2646), “anent my fate” 
(2658), “earth’s .. . bowels” (Schoss, 2668), “I guess” (3094), “go to it” (3423). It 
must also be said that Schiller’s distinction between “du” and “Thr” is not expressed 
by English “thou” and “‘you’’, nor is “‘you’”’ more formal or deferential. In at least one 
case Mr. Krumpelmann uses both forms in the same line: ‘““Thy princely heart to pity 
your poor town” (576). 

While in the main this translation is faithful, it shows more errors than I consider 
allowable, especially since the translator states that this is his third version: “raven- 
mother” (15) is a Germanism; “gray times” (97) conveys no meaning; “libations” 
(150) is incorrect for “‘Trinke”; “bought up” (164) is incorrect for “eingekauft”; 
“contrivances” (165) is incorrect for “Gerit”; “a mighty throng” (166) is not what 
Schiller means by “ein grosses Draingen’’; “tiger-wolf’”’ (197) does not exist; “forsaken” 
(209) is incorrect for “verloren’’; “thanes” (267) is out of place in this context; “the 
helmet that inspires her martial soul’ (329) misses the point: her soul is made martial 
by the helmet; “fragile shelters be returned’”’ (382) is incorrect for “erstehn die leichten 
Hiitten wieder.” 

In this last example, as elsewhere, Mr. Krumpelmann is led astray by the attempt 
to keep Schiller’s rhymes. He should have remembered or been told that such rhymes 
add something when they sound natural, but deter when they are unnatural, as they 
often are in this translation. 


‘In the light of the foregoing strictures, it is clear that Mr. Krumpel- 
mann’s translation cannot be considered a distinguished performance. Yet I 
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am frank to say that if one reads the text not as English, and certainly not as 
poetry, but merely as drama, somehow the power of Schiller’s thought does 
come through. And so my final judgment, quoting the title of a once popular 
British novel, and considering that Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans has not 
been available in English for many years, is that this translation with all its 
faults is “somehow good.” 


BAYARD Quincy MorGAN 
Stanford, California 


WISSENSCHAFT DER EUROPAISCHEN LITERATUR. Von Friedrich Schlegel. Mit 
Einleitung und Kommentar herausgegeben von Ernst Behler. (Kritische 
Friedrich-Schlegel-Ausgabe, x1. Band.) Miinchen-Paderborn-Wien: Ver- 
lag Ferdinand Schéningh; Ziirich: Thomas-Verlag, 1958. Pp. liii+390. 
DM 34. 


That Friedrich Schlegel was the German romantic author whose works most 
sorely needed a modern critical edition has loig been common knowledge. 
There existed only the collected works edited with drastic revision and 
censorship late in the author’s life; the rare edition of Philosophische Vorle- 
sungen published by Windischmann in 1836-37; the competent but incomplete 
edition of Jugendschriften published by Minor in 1882; the scant selections 
in Kiirschner’s Deutsche National-Literatur ; along with scattered editions of a 
few individual works and of the correspondence. Other important romanticists 
as well need critical editions, but in Friedrich Schlegel’s case there was neither 
any nearly complete edition whatsoever nor any twentieth-century edition 
offering representative selections of all periods and aspects of his works. This 
state of affairs had given rise to the impression of an author rich in promise 
and promises but poor in fulfilment, one whose congenital indolence and pro- 
crastination rarely allowed him to expound his ideas systematically and 
consequentially. The past generation has seen several efforts to correct this 
grossly erroneous appraisal by the few scholars who were aware of the un- 
tapped wealth of Schlegel’s unpublished manuscripts, men such as Josef 
Korner and Jean-Jacques Anstett, and more recently Ernst Behler and Hans 
Eichner. In the past four years Eichner has edited some of Schlegel’s note- 
books; Behler, in addition to including in a popular one-volume edition 
selections from some major unpublished manuscripts, presented a detailed 
report on Schlegel’s literary remains together with the plan for a new critical 
edition. The publishers’ announcement of this edition, to consist of ten 
volumes of writings already published elsewhere and seven volumes of 
Schriften aus dem Nachla&, was made only a few weeks before the present 
volume, the first of the latter series, appeared. 

Behler’s report of 1957 and his introduction to Volume xr established 
beyond doubt the true reasons why.a large part of Schlegel’s critical writings 
could not be brought to a form suitable for publication during his lifetime or 
soon after his death. He wrote so much that he could never finish the task of 
editing his writings to his own satisfaction; moreover, the “progressive” or 
evolutionary character of his critical thought caused his perspective to shift 
from year to year. With the passage of time, the task of editing each manu- 
script became so formidable as to necessitate the writing of completely new 
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works; and sometimes Schlegel felt compelled to reject earlier writings in toto. 
After his death, the shortcomings of his widow Dorothea and her heirs in 
preserving, assembling, and cataloguing manuscripts and the intellectual gulf 
that had gradually opened up between Friedrich and August Wilhelm 
Schlegel caused a large part of the manuscript remains to be neglected, for- 
gotten, or lost. In 1878, some of these came into the possession of the Gérres- 
Gesellschaft, where they again lay forgotten until two batches were brought 
to light, one after each of the two World Wars. Then Behler’s discovery of a 
catalogue of manuscripts, with receipts attached, left by Dorothea, enabled 
him to trace most of the remainder. More may be discovered independently, 
as with certain parts of Schlegel’s correspondence in the past few years. 

Of the works in the present volume, only brief excerpts have previously 
been published by Behler in his one-volume edition of Schlegel’s Schriften und 
Fragmente. Volume x1 consists principally of lectures on the history of litera- 
ture and philosophy from Homeric Greece to the Spanish Golden Age, origi- 
nally delivered privately in Paris in 1803 to the brothers Sulpiz and Melchior 
Boisserée, their friend J. B. Bertram, and Helmina von Hastfer (later de 
Chézy); in a somewhat revised form they were delivered the following year 
to a larger audience in Cologne. The manuscripts, in the handwritting of the 
Boisserées and of Bertram, are in the Universitatsbibliothek Bonn and the 
Stadtarchiv Kéln. Behler convincingly demonstrates that they are copies of 
lost autograph manuscripts which Schlegel submitted to the Boisserées after 
he had delivered the lectures. The Cologne manuscript is generally superior 
and fuller but lacks some lectures on Greek philosophy included in the 
Paris text. In addition, the volume contains 75 pages of Beilagen, all written 
in 1795, which represent preliminary drafts of chapters on various phases of 
Greek literature. These are from autograph manuscripts in the Stadtbiblio- 
thek Trier. One part of the Beilagen was edited by Schlegel late in life for his 
collected works but without the important marginal glosses incorporated in 
the present volume. 

The preliminary editions of newly edited materials published by Behler 
and by Eichner in the past few years have already done much to undermine 
the previously accepted canon of three distinct phases, classicist, romantic, 
and Catholic, in Schlegel’s critical and philosophical thought. The two sec- 
tions of the present volume demolish the last remnants of this time-honored 
canon. It must now be clear to all that Schlegel’s thought “‘progressed” by 
gradual evolution, not sudden leaps. Precisely because of this evolutionary 
process, the ideas and at times even the wording we find here are nox in every 
sense new; indeed, Behler’s commentary abounds in cross-references to 
parallels in earlier and later works. But by the same token, the materials in 
the lectures as well as in the supplement represent far more than rough 
drafts of subsequently published works. Particularly the last of the 17y5 
manuscripts contains significant applications to Greek literature of romantic 
principles developed by Schlegel in the years immediately following: In 
Doric poetry the young Schlegel finds “eine holde liebliche Diammerung .. . 
ein unklares, sanftes Licht, die zauberhafte Mischung der schénsten un- 
begreiflichen Gefiihle” (p. 243). The Aeolian style presupposes “eine unend- 
liche Reizbarkeit der Triebe .. . bey einer zarten, aber nicht weichen Ein- 
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bildungskraft” (p. 251). The Attic dithyrambs present the gods as “beseelte 
Sinnbilder, ...die héchsten Urbilder alles dessen, wonach ihre Bildung 
strebte .. . : unendliche Fiille und freyeste Bewegung in unbeschrinktester 
Gesetzlosigkeit im ersten Sinnbild der ehrwiirdigen Mutter aller Dinge” (p. 
261). 

The Paris and Cologne lectures disclose Schlegel’s critical thought at a 
later transitional stage, midway between those of the Athendum and the 
Catholic periods. We encounter here, in a sequential and almost popular 
style, a view of literary history that is perhaps even more characteristically 
romantic than any of Schlegel’s earlier or later writings. If we examine, for 
example, the historical connotations which Schlegel lends to the attribute 
“romantic” itself, we know that in the Jena period he located its center of 
gravity in the Renaissance; in the Viennese period, in the dramatic poetry of 
Calderén. But in the Paris-Cologne period he equates the romantic age with 
“dem Mittelalter, der Zeit der grofen deutschen Kaiser” (p. 86), tracing its 
sources in one direction back to neo-Latin Christian literature, in another 
to Norse mythology. Schlegel has not yet taken the Catholic perspective of 
Vienna; but he shares with the younger German romanticists, to whom he is 
linked at this time by the Boisserées, a pronounced national and racial-cli- 
matic emphasis. The concepts of enthusiastic love, of honor, of a free and 
untrammeled life characteristic of the Old French romances he attributes to 
an imprint left in some unexplained way from Norse mythology and the 
Germanic character. So Friedrich Schlegel reveals himself here as an early 
exponent of the parodoxical thesis, surviving to this day in German literary 
history, that the romantic is something peculiarly Teutonic or German. The 
belief in an ultimate Germanic source of the romantic spirit and style does 
not, however, prevent Schlegel from finding a quintessence of the romantic 
in Old Spanish songs, ballads, and books of chivalry. It is in this last context 
that he sets up an antithesis between the classic and the romantic and defines 
the latter as “die Vereinigung der Poesie und des Lebens, . . . wo das Leben 
ganz poetisch, die Poesie ganz lebendig ist” (p. 156). 

Perhaps the most interesting ideas advanced in the Paris-Cologne lec- 
tures are those concerning a primal mythology revealed to a superior human 
culture and society after Creation, a mythology of which only fragmentary 
recollections are preserved in Homeric myth and Greek philosophy. There are, 
to be sure, indications of these ideas in previously published writings of the 
same period, notably in the edition of philosophical lectures published by 
Windischmann; but the lectures now edited by Behler bring this fascinating 
hypothesis into sharper focus (cf. especially pp. 44 and 114-25). They view 
the totality of Greek philosophy as an attempt to restore “die verlorenen 
altesten Offenbarungen des Menschengeschlechtes, diese Quelle alles Wissens, 
Dichtens und Denkens ... Der Mensch wiirde nicht Mensch sein, wenn 
nicht héhere Wesen sich seiner angenommen und ihm einen Teil des géttlichen 
Lichtes mitgeteilt hatten...Es la®t sich ...historisch nachweisen, daf 
die Menschen in den Adltesten Zeiten wunderbarer, kiinstlicher, liebender, 
freier, dichterischer, sittlicher waren als in spiteren” (p. 117). The error of 
Plato lay in his too narrow understanding of human consciousness as mere 
intellect and reason. For Schlegel, the source or root of consciousness is love, 
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yearning, and striving. Not only must consciousness be traced back to this 
highest source; the very physical universe must be viewed with Jakob Béhme 
as an objectification of Divine love and yearning: “Das einzelne Wesen, das 
die Liebe in sich erfunden hatte, wiirde zugleich die Welt erschaffen haben, 
selbst Gott sein” (p. 123). 

These passages, together with their parallels in the section on crea- 
tion in Windischmann, disclose romantic longing as the core of the myth 
and metaphysics of creation which Schlegel was trying to develop in the 
Paris-Cologne period. In man this primal experience becomes at once a 
dim, nostalgic recollection and a vague striving: “‘ein Streben nach einem 
unbekannten, aber bestimmten Etwas, also nach einem Etwas, das man 
schon vorher gekannt .. . , [und] ein dunkles Vorgefiihl eines unbekannten 
Gegenstandes, das Streben in eine unermefiliche dunkle Ferne” (p. 123). A 
philosophy like that of Béhme, which conceives “das Urprinzip als Liebe und 
Sehnen, als Streben ..., wird selbst Leben und Stoff hervorbringen. Sie 
wird mit produktiver magischer Kraft neue Kriafte im Bewuftsein hervor- 
rufen” (p. 124). We can see that the path from the almost nihilistic relativism 
or “cynicism” of Schlegel’s philosophy of life in 1797 toward the Catholic 
philosophy of Vienna lay through a mystic myth of creation grounded in the 
romantic experience of poetry and life. Throughout the decade spent in Jena, 
Paris, and Cologne, Schlegel was gradually moving along this pathway that 
had been cleared for him by the romantic theology of Schleiermacher, the 
symbolic mysticism of Béhme, and the magical idealism of Novalis. 

The editing of these manuscripts imposed the most formidable problems 
of collating and—in the case of the autograph Beilagen—deciphering. Behler 


has done all that could be asked in surmounting difficulties with the highest 
standards of scholarly thoroughness and accuracy, and more than could be 
asked in fullness of cross-references, comparison, and elucidation. If to this 
one adds the nmicticulous proofreading, the clear and elegant type, and the 
high quality of paper and binding, our indebtedness to him and his publishers 
for a truly fine editorial achievement becomes manifest. The superb compe- 
tence of Behler’s editing should make any reviewer hesitate to find fault. 


One weakness that should nevertheless be mentioned is that the volume does in- 
deed offer more than we have a right to expect of a critical edition. The commentary 
of 96 pages (not counting the 45-page introduction) elucidates every proper name and 
provides cross-reference—often quoted in full—for every important passage of the text. 
Those reading the text because of-a general interest in the history of criticism are not 
likely to avail themselves of all the aids so copiously afforded. Scholars in the field of 
German romanticism should not need so many quoted cross-references or so much inter- 
pretation. This initial volume might have dispensed with quotations from Schlegel’s 
sdmtliche Werke, Minor’s edition of Jugendschriften, and the generally available editions 
published during the last generation. Subsequent volumes ought certainly to dispense 
with quotations from the other volumes of this edition. Behler is himself aware that 
some more conservative editors may question the principles by which he combines the 
Paris and Cologne manuscripts. Aiming at the presentation of the fullest possible con- 
tinuous text, he uses at every point whichever reading is clearest and fullest, adding the 
shorter variant from the other manuscript in the commentary. The Cologne manuscript 
is taken as a basis, with those passages from the Paris text that happen to be more 
complete interpolated in pointed brackets ({ )). In the Beilagen, pointed brackets in- 
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dicate Schlegel’s marginal glosses. Although the advantages of this procedure are in- 
disputable, in the case of the two lecture series it presents the reader with a text more 
complete than Schlegel wrote for either one of them; now and then it may also obscure 
subtle yet significant instances of a “progression” in Schlegel’s thought from Paris to 
Cologne. A more conventional practice followed by Behler is the use of square brackets 
to denote necessary interpolations by the editor. At one point where Schlegel’s text is 
particularly telegraphic (p. 50), Behler interpolates several essential words ana also a 
sondern and a wird which seem misplaced. The text would make more sense if they 
were moved up to the preceding phrase or omitted altogether. 


If the foregoing are flaws, they are surely minor ones in a contribution 
that would be monumental on the basis of this volume alone but promises in 
its entirety to be among the very greatest editions in the history of German- 
istic scholarship. 


RAYMOND IMMERWAHR 
University of Washington 


ZuR ENTSTEHUNGSGESCHICHTE DER GRIMMSCHEN MARCHEN. Bearbeitet unter 
Benutzung des Nachlasses der Briider Grimm. Von Wilhelm Schoof. 
Hamburg: Dr. Ernst Hauswedell & Co., 1959. Pp. 248; 7 Abb. Leinen 
DM 18. 


WiLHELM Grimm. Aus SEINEM LEBEN. Herausgegeben von Wilhelm Schoof. 
Bonn: Ferd. Diimmlers Verlag, 1959, Pp. 377, 4. Tafeln. DM 16.80. 


Die deutsche Miarchenforschung riihmt sich einer Reihe vorbildlicher Studien, 
die der Entstehungsgeschichte und der Stilentwicklung der Grimmschen 
Miarchen gewidmet sind. Ich nenne die Arbeit von Hermann Hamann, Die 
literarischen Vorlagen der Kinder- und Hausmirchen und ihre Bearbeitung 
durch die Briider Grimm (1906); die Veréffentlichung von fiinfzig Urfassungen 


aus miindlichen Quellen nach der Originalhandschrift der Abtei Olenberg 
durch Joseph Lefftz (1927); das 8. Kapitel des IV. Bandes von Boltes und 
Polivkas Anmerkungen, betitelt “Die Sammlung der Briider Grimm” (1930) 
und die stilistische Untersuchung von Kurt Schmidt, Die Entwicklung der 
Grimmschen Kinder- und Hausmérchen der Briider Grimm seit der Urhand- 
schrift (1932). 

Es war sehr willkommen, da die etwas knappe Darstellung der Samm- 
lertatigkeit der Briider bei Bolte und Polivka erginzt wurde durch Wilhelm 
Schoofs Artikel “Zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Grimmschen Marchen,” 
Hessische Blatter fiir Volkskunde, xxtx (1930), 1-118; im folgenden Jahre 
erschien dieser auch als Sonderabdruck. Sein Wert liegt in der Menge un- 
bekannter Briefstellen, die der Verfasser aus den Schiatzen des Grimm- 
schrankes der Preufischen Staatsbibliothek heranziehen konnte und die neues 
Licht auf das ganze Unternehmen und einzelne Marchen warfen. 

Man ist deshalb angenehm iiberrascht, dafS derselbe Verfasser nach 29 
Jahren ein weiteres Buch mit demselben Titel vorlegt—aber die Uberraschung 
wandelt sich bald in Entta&éuschung: es handelt sich im wesentlichen um 
einen fast unveranderten Abdruck der friiheren Arbeit, der nur zwei Kapitel 
von Bedeutung (VII und VIII) angehangt sind. Alles wire in Ordnung, 
wenn das Buch auf dem Titelblatt oder in der Vorrede deutlich als “Zweite 
vermehrte Auflage” bezeichnet wire. Das ist jedoch nicht der Fall; an 
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keiner Stelle, auch nicht in dem bibliographischen Anhang, wird auf die 
vorausliegende Publikation Bezug genommen. Sicherlich hatte weder Ver- 
fasser noch Verleger sich etwas vergeben, wenn dieser Sachverhalt klar- 
gestellt worden wire. 


Unter den gegebenen Umstanden hat es wenig Zweck, iiber allen Marchenforschern 
Bekanntes zu referieren. Das ehemalige III. Kapitel “Einzelne Gewihrsleute der 
Grimmschen Marchen”’ ist aufgeteilt in (III) “Die hessischen Gewahrsleute” und (IV) 
“Der Békendorfer Mirchenkreis.” Neu behandelt sind die alte Marie der Wildschen 
Apotheke in Kassel, die Frau Viehmannin in Niederzwehren, die Frau Lenhardin in 
Frankfurt, Dortchen Grimm geb. Wild, Jeannette und Amalie Hassenpflug; gekiirzt sind 
die Abschnitte iiber Friederike Mannel und den Kandidaten Siebert; gestrichen ist die 
Erwahnung der Philippine von Calenberg. Das VII. Kapitel bringt Urfassungen von 
sechs Marchen vom Jahre 1808, die fiir Savignys einzige Tochter Bettine bestimmt 
waren und uns weiteres Vergleichsmaterial zur Stilentwicklung zwischen Urform und 
Druckform liefern. Das neue VIII. Kapitel, betitelt “Zur Stilentwicklung der 
Grimmschen Marchen,” stiitzt sich hauptsdchlich auf eine Analyse von “Der Wolf und 
die sieben Geif®lein.”” Aus den “ungedruckten Miarchen” (jetzt im IX. Kapitel) sind 
fortgelassen “Die Lebenszeit” und “Yom en Manne un siner Fru’’ (wohl wegen des 
derben Inhalts); neu hinzugekommen sind vier Harzmirchen, eingeschickt von dem 
Germanisten Moriz Haupt, und zwei Marchen von Ludwig Sigismund Ruhl. Zwei ein- 
geschobene Kapitelchen behandeln kurz die ersten Illustrationen zu den Mirchen und 
das angebliche Bild der alten Marie, das Joseph Lefftz als solches angesehen hatte; in 
Wahrheit stellt diese Zeichnung Ludwig Grimms Miinchner Hauswirtin dar. Das drei 
Seiten lange Kapitel X “Sind die Grimmschen Mirchen noch zeitgema{}?”’ hatte ruhig 
wegbleiben kénnen. 

Man erfihrt, daf die Handschriften des Grimmschrankes jetzt in Tiibingen 
verwahrt werden. Auf S. 234 und S. 242 liest man, da sich die Olenberger Handschrift 
heute im Besitz des Genfer Sammlers Dr. h. c. Martin Bodmer befindet. Dazu ist zu be- 
merken, da nach einer Notiz der New York Times vom 18.XII.1952 das elsdssische 
Trappistenkloster Olenberg dieses Manuskript einer Neuyorker Autographenhandlerin 
zum Verkauf iibergeben hatte (die Versicherungssumme betrug $100 000). 

An Fehlern sind mir aufgefallen: (S. 91) Karl Maria von Radowitz statt (richtig) 
Joseph; (S. 135) Otto Spekter statt (richtig) Speckter; (S. 215) Moritz Haupt statt 
(richtig) Moriz. Bei Dorothea Viehmannin fehlt ihr anderer Vorname Catharina 
(Dorothea Viehmann), unter dem sie auf S. 64 und in der Ahnenreihe der Ricarda Huch 
aufgefiihrt ist (nach Else Hoppe, Ricarda Huch [1936], S. 16). Ein Hinweis auf die 
Jubilaumsausgabe in den Mdrchen der Weltliteratur mit ihrer stilgeschichtlichen 
Anordnung und der wertvollen Einleitung von F. von der Leyen wire wohl angebracht 
gewesen. 

Druckbild und Abbildungen sind besonders hiibsch; sie sollten mithelfen, diesem 
kleinen Grimm-Denkmal viele Leser in weiteren Kreisen zu gewinnen. 


AnlaBlich des too. Todestages von Wilhelm Grimm am 16. Dezember 
1959 hat sein altes Verlagshaus Diimmler das obige “Leben” herausgebracht, 
das nicht den Wissenschaftler, sondern den Menschen in seiner Umwelt 
schildert, und zwar mit den Worten der* Quellen (der Selbstzeugnisse, 
Tagebiicher, Briefwechsel, Reden, usw.), von denen manches Stiick bisher 
unverdffentlicht geblieben. AuSer den Briidern Jacob und Ludwig werden 
Arnim und Brentano lebendig; Bettina und die Freifriulein von Droste, Jean 
Paul und Goethe tauchen auf; Schlaglichter fallen auf Dahlmann, Lachmann, 
Meusebach, Biisching und viele andere. Der Herausgeber hat seine Doku- 
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mente, mit den nétigen erklarenden Zusitzen versehen, in zuriickhaltender 
Weise verbunden und zu einer liebenswiirdigen Huldigung fiir seinen beschei- 
“denen Helden gestaltet. 


Ernst ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 


NeEvE GoTTHELF-STUDIEN. Von Werner Giinther. Bern: Francke Verlag 
[1958]. Pp. 237. Sw. Fr. 24,80. 


“Die vorliegenden Gotthelf-Studien schlieBen sich organisch an das 1954 in 
zweiter, vermehrter Auflage erschienene Buch ‘Jeremias Gotthelf, Wesen und 
Werk’ (Erich Schmidt-Verlag, Berlin) an . . . ergiinzen, vertiefen sein Bild in 
jenen Aspekten, die uns zusdtzlicher Uberlegungen und Untersuchungen 
vornehmlich zu bediirfen schienen.”” Nach dieser Einfiihrung des Geleitworts 
(S. 4) tut man dem Werke kein Unrecht an, wenn man von ihm nichts 
grundsitzlich Neues sondern eben diese Erginzung und Vertiefung erwartet. 
Sie ist durchaus der Miihe wert, wenn es auch manchmal scheint, als ob es 
nicht mehr nétig sein sollte, die kiinstlerische Gré®e Gotthelfs gegen seine 
Verkleinerer neu zu erweisen. Letzten Endes laiuft es da doch nur auf ein 
“‘wenn ihr’s nicht fiihlt, ihr werdet’s nicht erjagen” hinaus, und die Verteidiger 
Gotthelfs (auch Giinther) verwickeln sich schlieSlich nicht selten in Wider- 
spriiche, wenn sie doch auch seine Schwichen, die langen Predigten und das 
Moralisieren am unrechten Platze, zugeben miissen. 

Viel wirksamer ist der Hin- und Nachweis die schépferische Sendung und 
das Dichtertum Gotthelfs betreffend, die hier in den ersten Kapiteln zusam- 
menfassend behandelt werden, sowie die schéne Analyse von Handlung und 
Charakteren in Geld und Geist und Der Oberamtmann und der Amitsrirhter. 
Mit Recht erhalten die Frauengestalten Gotthelfs eine besonders eingehende 
Behandlung; es ist nur schade, daf Giinther sich in Verbindung damit jenen 
Beweis von Gotthelfs héchster Kiinstlerschaft entgehen lat: das nicht 
geschriebene Kapitel in Anne Babe Jowédger, in welchem die beiden Frauen 
nach dem Tode des von ihnen beiden geliebten Doktors zusammentreffen, 
um ihren Schmerz gemeinsam zu tragen. Gotthelf fiihrt uns bis an die Schwelle 
dieser Scene heran, die er dann, nach bewuGter Vorbereitung des Lesers, mit 
weiser Enthaltsamkeit ihm iiberla&t, ihn enttaéuschend, daf sie nicht geschrie- 
ben ist, aber mit feinem kiinstlerischem Takt wissend, da jede Ausfiihrung 
nur eine Abschwiachung bedeuten miifte. 

Das Kapitel iiber Gotthelfs Glauben hatte wohl seine Beeinflussung 
durch Herder oder seine Verwandtschaft mit ihm starker betonen diirfen. 
Andrerseits wird Giinther (und nicht nur er), wenn er zu Kellers Urteilen 
tiber Gotthelf kommt, dem jiingeren Dichter nie ganz gerecht, der doch von 
ganz andern Voraussetzungen ausgehen muf} und auf Grund ganz eigener 
Entwicklung und Selbstvollendung zu seiner Kritik berechtigt ist. 

Besonders férdernd fiir unser Verstandnis sind die Untersuchungen iiber 
Gotthelfs Friihschriften und die Gegeniiberstellung der drei Schlachtfelder, an 
denen sich der Fortschritt zur reicheren und kiinstlerischeren Endstufe 
itiberzeugend erweisen laGt, sowie die oft angefochtene Bewuftheit des 
Gotthelfschen Schaffens, und endlich die erhellende Behandlung des Sprach- 
problems, nicht nur in bezug auf gewisse Mittel wie Vergleiche, Symmetrie 
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(was wohl besser Parallelismus hieBe) und dergleichen Stilmittel, sondern 
auch besonders in bezug auf den bewuft kiinstlerisch abgestuften Gebrauch 
des Dialekts, des Ubergangs in erlebte oder indirekte Rede und der Wort- 
schépfung auf Grund der Mundart. 

Was mir in der ganzen Gotthelfforschung noch zu fehlen scheint, ist die 
Einordnung Gotthelfs in die Gesamtschau der deutschsprachlichen Literatur- 
bewegung der Zeit. So sehr z. B. Heine, der ja auch im selben Jahre wie 
Gotthelf geboren ist, der absolute Gegenpol des Schweizers zu sein scheint, 
so beriihren sie sich doch, trotz Hegel, des schwarzen Schafes fiir Gotthelf, 
in so manchen Ideen, daf eine Gegeniiberstellung der beiden zu gegenseitiger 
Erhellung und der des ganzen Hintergrundes der deutschen Literatur er- 
wiinscht wire. Das wiirde auch Gotthelf aus dem ausschlieBlich schweizerischen 
Gesichtswinkel herausheben, in den er von seinen Angreifern wie Bewunderern 
gebannt scheint. 

ERNST FEISE 
The Johns Hopkins University 


MOrikes Mozart auf der Reise nach Prag. Von Franz H. Mautner. Krefeld: 
Scherpe Verlag, 1957. Pp. 42. 


This is a reprint of an article which appeared in PMLA in 10945; the present 
essay differs only in slight details (p. 35). Professor Mautner’s study is a 
tribute to Mérike’s art in the form of a careful thematic and stylistic analysis. 

The basic theme of Mérike’s Novelle is, according to Mautner, the un- 
happy position of the artist in the world, in relation to nature, fate, and so- 
ciety; the problems arising in artistic creation, causing frustration to the 
creative mind. Mozart’s prevailing mood in the Novelle is that of melancholy 
caused by three problems: the fact that his vocation removes him from con- 
tact with nature; his premonition of an early death; the fate that will befall 
his work. But, argues Mautner, while there are concrete causes to account 
for Mozart’s melancholy state of mind, the condition is fundamentally a meta- 
physical (ontological?) one. 

Mautner rejects the view of Hermann Pongs that Mérike deals with the 
daemonic element in Mozart’s life. This he finds an exaggeration; the Novelle 
depicts melancholy but not tragedy. Moreover, Mérike maintains a delicate 
but perfect balance between two opposing moods: that of superficial gaiety 
and underlying sadness. Mautner points out that the Novelle reveals as 
much about Mérike as it does about Mozart. Mérike recognized the affinity 
between himself and his subject, and he felt free to attribute his own moods 
and feelings to Mozart. And in doing so he has given us a truer picture of 
Mozart’s soul than we get from the sober biographer. For Mérike, like 
Mozart, oscillated between tender gaiety and melancholy and experienced 
both simultaneously. 

To capture the subdued, half-way mood between joy and sorrow, Mérike 
has created a controlled atmosphere; he presents the gay world of the rococo, 
with its lighthearted enjoyment, its prettified classicism, its artificial elegance. 
The light, playful innocent mood prevails, even to the choice of events for 
the story. But the serious, melancholy undertone is there throughout, often 
indicated by a single phrase or word. At times the Dionysian world of ro- 
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manticism is adumbrated; but Mérike always withdraws from it into the 
realm of subdued emotion and everyday common sense. This is really the 
atmosphere of Biedermeier: seriousness behind superficial gaiety, cultivated 
sociability in small groups (p. 15). But since Biedermeier is really a more 
modest, introspective classicism (p. 18), it is essentially the world of classi- 
cism that Mérike conjures up before us. 

A good portion of Mautner’s essay is devoted to stylistic analysis with 
much quotation, many italicized words and phrases and an indulgent use of 
technical terminology like rococo, Biedermeier, classicism, romanticism, until 
the reader begins to see Mérike’s beautiful Novelle as a pastiche of styles. 
This is, of course, not Professor Mautner’s intention. Here one must quote 
him against himself. In one of his notes he deplores the current tendency in 
literary criticism to hunt for undertones and symbols and to emphasize these 
at the expense of the true substance of the work of art. Is he not to some extent 
himself guilty of a similar aberration? 

Even if we discount Professor Mautner’s Procrustean efforts to fit 
Morike’s Novelle into stylistic beds, there remains a solid core of able, sensi- 
tive analysis which makes for stimulating reading. 


Harry STEINHAUER 
Antioch College 


ConRAD FERDINAND MEYER. DER DICHTER DES TODES UND DER MASKE. 
Von Louis Wiesmann. (Basler Studien, Heft 19.) Bern: Francke Verlag, 
1958. Pp. 286. Sw. Fr. 18. 


This study of C. F. Meyer and his work presents, at best, an omnium- 
gatherum of facts and, at worst, a confusing panorama. Some of the sections 
in Part Two are merely cyclopedic. The section dealing with “Manieristen 
des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts” (pp. 227 ff.) reads like a chapter from a his- 
tory of comparative literature, but contains no new or central statement 
concerning Meyer. 

The most useful aspect of this study is the analysis of Meyer’s life, psy- 
chology, and technique in Part One. Much of what Wiesmann writes in 
1958, however—especially about fatalism and polarity in Meyer’s works— 
was established by Ernst Feise in 1911 (‘“‘Fatalismus als Grundzug in den 
Werken C. F. Meyers,” Euphorion, xv .[1911], 180-214). The passivity of 
Meyer’s characters (Weismann, pp. 65-66) and the symbolic use of nature 
(p. 94) were exhaustively treated in the reviewer’s dissertation in 1951. It is 
regrettable that these and other scholars, like Otto Blaser, Hans Corrodi, and 
Walter Linden, have been ignored while much material not really germane to 
Meyer has been plowed through. 

One example may suffice. On page 83 Wiesmann concludes that “Nur 
im bildhaften Symbol ist er ganz gegenwirtig.” This statement, and several 
paragraphs preceding it on the explication of Meyer’s symbolism, quotes no 
source although the discovery of this fact has been thoroughly analyzed by 
scholars (Faesi, Linden, et al.). The reader is never quite certain about the 
thesis Wiesmann wishes to advance. Is it that Meyer’s psychological problem 
formed his style, or is it that the time in which he lived forced a style upon 
him? Why the extensive digressions into Baroque and the work habits of 
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men like Flaubert and Stifter? They do not add to our knowledge about 
Meyer. It might have been more profitable to mention the similarity in sub- 
ject matter and technical usages—such as irony—which exists in the works 
of Meyer and Browning, and thus provide a basis from which to reason 
about the intellectual need of both period and author. 

Wiesmann’s study is too fragmentary, too repetitious, and too unoriginal 
to be an important addition to Meyer scholarship. 


Hans JUERGENSEN 
Quinnipiac College 


Ernst Bartacus Roman Der Gestohlene Mond. Von Heinz Schweizer. 
(Basler Studien zur deutschen Sprache und Literatur, Heft 22.) Bern: 
Francke Verlag, 1959. Pp. 154. Sw. Fr. 14. 


This study contains almost no reference to Barlach’s sculpture and drawings 
and thus avoids the ticklish and often misleading procedure of treating his 
writings and plastic work as if one illuminated the other. In his third and 
concluding section Schweizer offers a clear, careful analysis of Barlach’s prose 
style and shows why the two are best discussed separately. For the basic 
characteristic of this style is the restless movement of thought. Its essence 
is dialectical process and fluidity. Barlach’s reader must follow a course 
back and fourth between image and concept, literal meaning and metaphor, 
until finally the distinctions between abstract and concrete, naive reality 
and metaphor, are all but erased. 

The dialectical process along with other devices like alliteration and 
complicated syntax achieves a result similar to Brecht’s effect of alienation. 
The intellect is liberated and driven forward to new frontiers by what 
Schweizer calls the dialectical dissolution of accepted ideas and striking phe- 
nomena. Thus, for all Barlach’s apparent delight in concrete things, his style is 
designed to demand precise thought. “Barlachs Sprache wendet sich . . . an 
das genaue Denken, das er aber ‘an eine Grenze fiihrt, wo der Blick fiir das 
Wirkliche frei wird, und das er in der Bewegung auflockert, bis das Irrationale 
einbricht”’ (p. 145). 

Sections I and II (“Philosophische Interpretation’”” and “Barlachs 
Religiositat’’) are less impressive. It is doubtful whether Barlach’s rationalism 
is of a nature such as Schweizer attributes to it and whether the novel is really 
so “bekenntnishaft” as to justify the construction of a systematic world-view 
which takes up the first two thirds of the study. Schweizer tries hard to show 
that Der gestohlene Mond contains comprehensive answers to questions which 
occupied Barlach over a lifetime. The novel is indeed his final literary work; 
but it is also a fragment. Consequently Schweizer is forced to search for the 
promised answers not in the novel alone but also in the letters and in other 
works. The end product is an artificially constructed Weltbild in rather 
pedantic, religiophilosophical terminology. 

The bibliography omits mention of British and American publications. 


Epson M. Cuick 
University of California 
Riverside 
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RAINER Maria RILtke / INGA JUNGHANNS. BRIEFWECHSEL. Wiesbaden: 
Insel-Verlag, 1959. Pp. 291. Ganzl. DM 18. 


Den Plan von Inga Jurghanns, den “Malte” ins Danische zu iibertragen, 
begrii®t Rilke mit den Worten: “Was fiir ein Ereignis fiir dieses Buch. Denken 
Sie: es wird damit in seine imaginaére Heimat erhoben und es ist gewisser- 
mafien eine Probe auf seine Echtheit, ob es sich rein und natiirlich in die 
Sprache seiner Nation und Figuren zu fiigen weif.”” Von der Arbeit, die erst 
nach des Dichters Tode in einem Kopenhagener Verlag erschien, ist in dem - 
Austausch haufig die Rede. Die Ubersetzerin, Gattin des Malers, Graphikers 
und Bildhauers R. R. Junghanns, sendet ausgedehnte Fragebogen, und 
Rilke gibt genaue Erklirungen, die auch fiir den deutschen Leser gewichtig 
sind. Freilich, er selbst hiillt sich oft in langes Schweigen—Inga Junghanns 
aber erzahit, seiner Anregung folgend, ausfiihrlich von ihrem Leben im 
Engadin, in Kopenhagen, von ihren Reisen. Die Briefe sind bedeutsam in der 
Art des Berichtens, sie spiegeln Schicksale .. . zugleich offenbart sich in 
ihnen Rilkes warme Anteilnahme an dem Los des anderen. In den Kriegs- 
jahren ist er innerlich belastet; sein Schaffen ist durch die Ereignisse jah 
unterbrochen, bis im Februar 1922 die ““Duineser Elegien” und die ‘“Sonette 
an Orpheus” wie in einem Sturm hervorbrechen. Der Austausch beginnt 
1915 und schlieSt mit einem Briefe Rilkes, im Juni 1926 geschrieben, kurz 
vor seinem Tode. Nepst einem Nachwort steuert der Herausgeber Wolfgang 
Herwig sorgfaltige Anmerkungen bei. Ein Personenverzeichnis ist angefiigt. 
Hetmut WockKE 
Bad Oeynhausen/W estfalen 


FRANZ Karka. EINE BIOGRAPHIE SEINER JUGEND, 1883-1912. Von Klaus 


Wagenbach. Bern: A. Francke Verlag, 1958. Pp. 345. Sw. Fr. 24.50. 


Franz Karka. Von Wilhelm Emrich. Bonn: Athenéum Verlag, 1958. Pp. 445. 
DM. 28. : 


Wagenbachs und Emrichs Kafka-Studien sind, jede auf ihre Weise, eminent 
deutsche Biicher. Was immer sie inhaltlich zu bieten haben—und sie visieren 
ja ganz Verschiedenes—methodologische VerlaBlichkeit ist beiden das A und 
das O. So werden auch wir guttun, uns an die richtige Chronologie zu halten, 
zu der besonders Wagenbach uns so viel neues Vertrauen eingefléSt hat, und 
uns zuerst seinem Buch zuwenden; denn wir wissen ja, da es aus einer Frank- 
furter Dissertation hervorgegangen ist, die Emrich bereits vorgelegen hatte— 
auch wenn uns dies Wissen bei der Bewertung Emrichs im Grunde wenig hilft. 
Doch noch aus einem anderen Grunde empfiehlt sich die vorgeschlagene 
Reihenfolge: denn Wagenbach stellt keine aufergewéhnlichen Anspriiche, 
man kann sich bei ihm in Ruhe und mit Behagen umsehen—kurz, es ist nichts 
da, was irritiert, und das ist verlockend und einladend. Vielleicht aber 
sollten wir doch diese erste Aussage gleich ein wenig vorsichtiger formulieren 
und hinzufiigen, da® alles, was einen empfindlichen Leser allenfalls verstim- 
men kénnte, namlich die gelegentlichen scharfen Ausfille eines dogmatisch an 
die biographisch-philologische Methode Gebundenen gegen anders orientierte 
Forscher, sorgfaltig in den FuSnoten versteckt worden ist, in deren erdriik- 
kender Fiille (160 Seiten, bei nur 185 Seiten Text!) es so gut wie untergeht. 
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Die Befriedigung, die sich bei dem Betrachter einer die Geduld selbst zum 
héchsten Prinzip erhebenden Tatigkeit unfehlbar einstellen mu, wird 
dadurch nicht ernstlich gestért. Denn mit fast manischer Persistenz ist hier 
den Spuren des jungen Kafka nachgegangen worden, um alle die grofen 
und kleinen, die bedeutenden wie auch die ganz unwichtigen Fakten, die sich 
noch auffinden lieSen, zu sammeln, zu ordnen und auszuwerten, damit die 
Biographie des Dichters, mit der so viel Unfug getrieben worden ist, endlich 

inmal bis ins kleinste Detail hinein sichergestellt werden kénnte. Das mag 
prosaisch klingen und die nicht weniger dogmatischen Kafka-Metaphysiker 
von vornherein gegen Wagenbach einnehmen. Fiir unbekiimmerte Literatur- 
Spekulanten hat er sein Buch freilich auch nicht geschrieben, aber das 
aindert nichts an der Tatsache, daf seine Ergebnisse noch ihre Giiltigkeit 
haben werden, wenn heute beliebte Hypothesen laingst der nachsten Mode 
zum Opfer gefallen sind. 

Wagenbach hat uns in seiner kurzen Einleitung erklirt, wie ihn seine 
berufliche Tatigkeit an der deutschen Kafka-Ausgabe im Fischer-Verlag zu 
der Uberzeugung gebracht habe, da es héchste Zeit sei, die vielen immer 
noch ungeklirten Momente in der Biographie des Dichters ein fiir allemal 
zu erhellen und alles irgendwie Pertinente dokumentarisch zu sammeln. Zu 
dem Zweck waren Reisen zu unternehmen, nach Prag, Paris und Tel Aviv, 
sowie Korrespondenzen zu fiihren mit allen noch lebenden, aber in die weite 
Welt verstreuten Freunden, Verwandten und Bekannten des Dichters, deren 
Informationen als authentisch betrachtet werden konnten. Auf diese Weise 
wurde eine Fiille von héchst aufschlu®reichen Tatsachen und Belegen zu- 
sammengetragen, aber auch vieles, iiber dessen Wert man verschiedener 
Meinung sein kann, wie etwa die photographische Wiedergabe der Geburts- 
eintragung—denn wer hatte je daran gezweifelt, daf Kafka wirklich geboren 
worden ist—oder das alphabetische Verzeichnis der Mitschiiler zusammen mit 
dem iiblichen Klassenbild. Aber der Sammler von Tatsachen kann und soll 
seinem Instinkt hemmungslos gehorchen und das Sichten und Ausscheiden 
anderen iiberlassen; in diesem Sinne begriiSen wir selbst die Reproduktion der 
Geburtsurkunde, auch wenn sie nicht mehr als einen Kuriositiatswert besitzt. 
Was Wagenbachs Tun letztlich rechtfertigt, ist die Tatsache, daB sich aus 
den vielen von ihm zusammengetragenen Steinen wirklich ein Mosaik von 
erstaunlicher Eindringlichkeit ergeben hat. Nicht nur den Spuren Kafkas im 
engeren Familien- und Freundeskreise ist er nachgegangen, mit all dem, was 
im einzelnen dazugehért (wie etwa die damaligen Schulverhiltnisse, denen 
Kafkas friihe Entwicklung ausgesetzt war), auch den weiteren Rahmen seines 
Lebensbildes hat er genauestens untersucht und damit besonders dem mit 
Prager 7ustinden nicht Vertrauten unschiatzbare Dienste geleistet:'er hat 
das Spezifische des Prager Kulturklimas eindringlich analysiert und beschrie- 
ben, wobei nicht nur Kafka, sondern auch die anderen Prager Dichter und 
Schriftsteller von Rilke bis Werfel in schirferen Umrissen erscheinen. 

Emrichs Buch ist, wie zu erwarten, nicht weniger griindlich und gewif 
nicht weniger systematisch. Das rein Biographische freilich beachtet er nur, 
insofern es fiir die Textanalyse, um die es ihm ausschlieflich geht, fiir die 
Deutung der Sprachbilder und ihre dichterisch-gedankliche Verflechtung 
von Belang ist. Der Leser allerdings, der von Wagenbach herkommt, wird 
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von Emrichs Unbekiimmertheit in Dingen der Werk-Chronologie (och ein 
wenig beunruhigt. Denn wenn Emrich auch keineswegs a.le schriften 
Kafkas in einen Topf wirft, um sie nach Bedarf oder nach Gutdiiken her- 
vorzuziehen, von einem gewissen Zeitpunkt an (etwa 1912—also dem Schluf- 
datum fiir Wagenbachs bisher ersten Band) schlieSt er doch das entwick- 
lungsgeschichtliche Moment vdllig aus und gibt héchstens noch zu, daf nur 
der erste der drei Romane (“Der Verschollene’”’—d.h. “‘Amerika’’) einen ver- 
sdhnlichen Ausgang besitzt und eine héhere Bewertung des Kiinstlertums, 
wovon bei den spateren nicht mehr die Rede sein kann. Diese Haltung des 
Verfassers spiegelt sich denn auch schon in der ganzen Anlage seines Buches, 
dessen erste Hialfte sich darum bemiiht, aus den Kurzgeschichten (ohne 
Beriicksichtigung ihrer Chronologie) die Kriterien fiir das Verstaindnis des 
Kafkaschen Denkens und Dichtens zu gewinnen. Und es sei sogleich hinzuge- 
fiigt, da& die Analysen der Stiicke in diesem ersten Teil (vor allem des “Jager 
Gracchus’’) zum Eindringlichsten gehéren, was bisher iiber Kafka geschrieben 
worden ist. 

Emrich begreift Kafkas Bildhaftigkeit (um die Begriffe “Symbol” und 
“Metapher” zu vermeiden, die, wie Emrich iiberzeugend nachgewiesen hat, 
im traditionellen Sinne des Wortes auf Kafka nicht mehr angewandt werden 
kénnen) als den giiltigen Ausdruck seines tragisch-modernen Dichtertums, 
das jede innere Beziehung zur naturhaften Gesetzlichkeit des Seins verloren 
hat, ohne sich aber mit dem Verlust abfinden zu kénnen. Daf Kafka diese 
Situation nicht religiés sondern rein weltanschaulich, resp. intellektuell erlebt 
hat, wissen wir zum mindesten schon seit Erich Heller; Emrich hat uns 
dariiber jeden etwa noch verbliebenen Zweifel genommen und damit die 
Deutungen Brods und anderer ginzlich entkraftet. Er hat, so kénnte man 
es formulieren, das furchtbare Hineingestelltsein des Dichters in den nihili- 
stischen Zusammenbruch aller durch die Tradition bisher sichergestellten 
Werte philologisch exakt beschrieben, und wir stimmen ihm vorbehaltlos zu, 
wenn er darauf hinweist, daf diese Weit-Erfahrung von niemandem so giiltig 
formuliert worden ist, wie eben von Kafka. Bedenken gegen seine Darstel- 
lung tauchen erst auf, wenn man erkennt, innerhalb wie enger und rigider 
Grenzen Emrich argumentiert. Gewif$, er hat ein schénes Stiick Wahrheit 
entdeckt, aber in mafloser Verkennung der Komplexitét aller geistigen 
Wahrheiten will er nun nichts weiter gelten lassen als das kleine Stiick in 
seiner Hand. Das auf ert sich bereits recht unangenehm in seinem apodikti- 
schen Stil, mit den ad nauseam wiederkehrenden Wendungen wie: “damit 
wird deutlich ...” “erst von hier aus fallt ein aufklarendes Licht auf die 
vielumritselte Tatsache, da ...”, “‘wie man auch . . . beurteilen mag, eines 
ist sicher”, “es ist keine Frage:’’, “Es kann kein Zweifel sein:”, und wie 
immer sonst das Thema variiert sein mag. Waren das nur stilistische Unge- 
schicklichkeiten, dann kénnten wir mit der Bemerkung dariiber hinweg- 
gehen, eine kiinftige Neubearbeitung habe hier eine schéne Aufgabe vor 
sich. Tatsachlich aber riihrt die sprachliche Haltung an den Kern der Dinge 
selbst, denn dieser selbe Dogmatismus ist fraglos schuld daran, daf die 
etwa am “Jager Gracchus” oder in der “Sorge des Hausvaters” (Odadek) 
gesammelten Erkenntnisse hemmungslos auf alle anderen Erzahlungen, und 
speziell auf so grundverschieden geartete wie den “Landarzt” oder ‘Das 
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Urteil,”” angewendet werden, obwohl iiber diese bereits viel tiefschiirfendere 
Deutungen, und zwar von Psychologen, vorliegen. Man mag zur Psychologie 
und Psychoanalyse stehen wie man will, aber man kann die Forschungsergeb- 
nisse eines halben Jahrhunderts auf diesen Gebieten nicht mit ein paar 
polemischen FuSnoten abtun, und Interpretationen, die sich mit solchen 
Anregungen nicht wenigstens sehr ernsthaft auseinandersetzen, legen die 
Vermutung nahe, daf ihre Autoren mit Feigenblattchen operiert hiatten. 

Diese bedauerliche kritische Kurzsichtigkeit ist aber nicht die einzige 
Schwiche von Emrichs Buch. Schwerwiegender noch ist sein offensichtliches 
Versagen im 2. Teil des Buches, wo es sich nun darum handelt, die in den 
Untersuchungen des ersten Teils gewonnenen Kategorien auf die drei grofen 
Romane anzuwenden. Wieder wollen wir gerne zugeben, da es Emrich gelun- 
gen ist, manches im einzelnen zu erhellen, und jede kiinftige Untersuchung 
wird seine Urteile sehr genau zu erwaigen haben. Im Ganzen aber laufen sich 
seine Deutungen der Romane eigentiimlich leer, ein umfassendes Bild kommt 
von keinem von ihnen zustande. Das schépferische Moment, dem die Dich- 
tungen Kafkas (wie alle grofen Dichtungen!) ihre Entstehung jeweils ver- 
danken, reicht eben in sehr verschiedene Schichten des Kafkaschen Men- 
schentums hinab, es setzt sich zusammen aus Seelischem und Geistigem, und 
oft ist es tiberhaupt nichts anderes als freischaltendes schépferisches Spiel 
mit Bildern und Figuren, das uns 4fft, wenn wir ihm philologisch zuleibe 
riicken. Freilich, ein solches Spielen ist natiirlich gar nicht so “frei,’”’ wie es 
scheint, sondern folgt einem héheren oder tieferen Wissen und festen Formen, 
zu einem Teil sogar denen des von Emrich bloSgelegten aesthetischen Vor- 
gangs. Gleichzeitig aber reichen die Faden doch durch das rein Intellektuelle 
hindurch in die Bereiche des Seelischen und ganz primitiver menschlicher 
Not. Das aber sieht Emrich nicht oder will er nicht sehen, sodaf alle seine 
Interpretationsversuche, so klug sie auch im einzelnen sein mégen, in einer 
analytischen Mechanik hangen bleiben, der der eigentliche und ganze Kafka 
sich entzieht. Er kiimmert sich nicht um die verschiedene Gehaltigkeit der 
von ihm vor unseren Augen ausgebreiteten Materialien und schert alles iiber 
einen Kamm, und so enden seine Deutungen in einer bedngstigenden Auf- 
klirerei, die ans Schulmeisterliche grenzt—wie etwa (um nur einige Punkte 
herauszugreifen) die der drei Frauengestalten im “Schlof” als Zeitkritik (wie 
iiberhaupt mit der zeitkritischen Perspektive von Emrich etwas zu leicht- 
fertig umgegangen wird), oder der “Gehilfen” im selben Roman, von denen 
es folgendermaf en heifit: “Man mag in ihr (d.h. der “Hilfe’’, die sie bieten) 
eine sehr bése Kritik Kafkas gegen die Anstrengungen der Erwachsenenwelt 
sehen, sich durch Heiterkeit, Munterkeit und beschwingie Lebensunmittel- 
barkeit den Anstrich einer Lebendigkeit zu geben, die langst nicht mehr echt 
sein kann, da Erwachsene keine Kinder mehr sind . . .” (S. 350). Wenn die 
Bedeutung der Gehilfen wirklich in solchen Albernheiten lage, dann brauchten 
wir Kafka heute nicht mehr zu lesen, dann wire er bisher ganz maflos iiber- 
schitzt worden—aber dann brauchten wir auch keine weiteren Biicher iiber 
ihn, keine jedenfalls von so biblischen Ausmafen. 


WOLFGANG PAULSEN 
University of Connecticut 
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STURLUNGA SAGA. Manuscript No. 122a fol. in the Arnamagnzan Collection. 
Edited by Jakob Benediktsson. (Early Icelandic Manuscripts in Fac- 
simile. General Editor: Jén Helgason. Editorial Board: Sigurdur 
Nordal, Dag Strémback, Magnus Olsen. Volume 1.) Copenhagen: 


Rosenkilde and Bagger, 1958. Pp. 20-+121 facsim. D. kr. 775. Bound, 
860. 


AM 122a< fol. is the older and more complete of two vellum manuscripts rep- 
resenting the two versions of Sturlunga saga, the great compilation of 
“contemporary sagas’—historical narratives of twelfth and thirteenth- 
century Iceland. It was written about the middle of the fourteenth century, 
and, according to the calculations of the editor, it originally consisted of 141 
leaves, but 31 have been lost, leaving the manuscript defective at the begin- 
ning and the end and with several other lacune of varying extent. Of the re- 
maining leaves a considerable number have beeen damaged by cutting or 
tearing, or by the natural deterioration of the parchment. The deterioration 
seems to be proceeding apace; according to the editor, some passages that 
were still legible when K4lund used the manuscript for his great edition of 
oturlunga saga fifty years ago are no longer so. A facsimile edition of this 
manusc"ipt is therefore of particular value, since, in addition to making the 
manuscript available to scholars all over the world, it arrests, in a manner of 
speaking, the otherwise inevitable ravages of time. But a photographic re- 
production can nowadays do more than preserve manuscripts in danger of 
destruction by natural or accidental causes; it can actually restore them. By 
means of special lighting, the camera can be made to see more than the naked 
eye, and the reproductions are often more legible than the originals. This is 
dramatically illustrated in the present edition by the inclusion at the end of 
the volume of a reproduction from a “normal” photograph of a single page 
from the manuscript. The contrast between this reproduction and the one in 
the body of the book, which was made with ultraviolet light, is astonishing; 
even the most heavily blackened portions of the text have been made per- 
fectly legible. In some respects, at least, it is no longer true that nothing can 
serve in place of the original manuscript. 

Jakob Benediktsson’s mode! introduction includes an account of what is 
known of the origin and history of the manuscript, a description of its present 
and original arrangement, and a discussion of its orthographical and pale- 
ographical characteristics, as well as a brief account of the principal copies 
derived from it and the editions based on it. The fullest description of the 
manuscript is that by K4lund in his edition of 1906-11; the reader is referred 
to it for information on a number of details. But on several points Dr. Bene- 
diktsson is able to improve upon or add to K4lund’s description, e.g., in the 
matter of the physical arrangement of the manuscript and in the reading and 
interpretation of marginalia, the most important of which are reproduced in 
enlarged form at the end of the volume. 

Most interesting, because most topical, is the section of the introduction 
dealing with language and orthography. AM 122<a fol. is one of several Ice- 
landic manuscripts (including Codex Regius of Semundar Edda) exhibiting a 
large number of apparent Norwegianisms. In recent years Didrik Arup Seip 
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has tried to account for this phenomenon on the grounds that the manuscripts 
in question are copies of Norwegian originals—an explanation which, if 
proved correct, would considerably modify our view of the origin and de- 
velopment of Old Icelandic literature. The editor does not attempt a general 
refutation of Seip’s theory; instead he shows that, whether reasonable or not, 
it is not needed. He points out that since our present knowledge of the lan- 
guage and orthography of Icelandic manuscripts is too limited to permit us to 
settle conclusively questions of this kind, the Norwegianisms in Icelandic 
manuscripts can be accounted for in other equally plausible ways. Each 
case must be judged according to its own particular external and internal 
circumstances, and he admits that in certain cases, e.g., when the manuscripts 
in question contain translations of religious texts, Seip’s explanation is far 
from unlikely. 

But in the case of the present manuscript, Dr. Benediktsson finds the 
hypothesis of a Norwegian original unconvincing on various grounds, external 
and internal. The subject matter of the saga being purely Icelandic, it was 
not, he thinks, very likely to arouse much interest in Norway. And even if it 
did, it seems to him improbable that the length of time involved was sufficient 
for the saga to become as well known and be copied and recopied as often as 
it must have been if Seip is right. Neither of these arguments is very strong; 
in certain Norwegian quarters there was surely a good deal of interest in 
Icelandic affairs at the time, and we know very little about the manner in 
which knowledge of new literary works spread, either within the two countries 
or from one to the other. But these external arguments are not really required. 
By far the strongest general argument against Seip’s theory at present is the 
occurrence of Norwegianisms in a number of Icelandic manuscripts for which 


there is no good reason to postulate Norwegian originals, and this argument 
the editor—following the example of Hans Kuhn and Jén Helgason—applies 
most persuasively to the case of AM 122< fol.: for the great majority of its 
supposed Norwegianisms he adduces parallels from Médruvallabék, a roughly 
contemporary manuscript whose contents made a Norwegian original utterly 
improbable. The editor is very far from overstating his case when he concludes 
his discussion of this matter as follows: 


When the external circumstances reduce the probability of a Norwegian original in 
any given instance, this should be taken as a warning against assuming the existence 


of such an original unless the evidence is much more compelling than it is in the case 
of AM 1222 fol. 


This new series of facsimile editions of Icelandic manuscripts joins two 
others already in progress: Manuscripta Islandica (published by Ejnar 
Munksgaard), of which four of twenty projected volumes have appeared 
since 1954; and [slenzk handrit (published by the University of Iceland), 
begun in 1956 with an edition of both manuscripts of Ari’s [slendingabék, the 
only volume published so far. The new series will include only manuscripts in 
folio that have not previously appeared in facsimile and thus (as the pro- 
spectus points out) will complement Manuscripta Islandica, which is devoted 
to manuscripts of smaller format. However, the prospectus for the series, 
which lists fourteen manuscripts of greatly varied content, shows a surprising 
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overlap with a similar prospectus for fslenzk handrit which appeared in 1956: 
the two lists have three manuscripts in common, among them AM 1222 fol. 
Whatever the reason for this apparent lack of coordination, it is no doubt safe 
to hope that any actual duplication of effort will be avoided. 


JOuann S. HANNESSON 
Laugarvain, Iceland 


Run6 ORTNAMN. THE PLACE-NAMEs OF RuNO. Av Gésta Franzén. (Skrifter 
utgivna av Kungl. Gustav Adolfs Akademien. 33.—Estlandssvenskarnas 
folkliga kultur 4.) Uppsala: A.-B. Lundequistska Bokhandeln; K¢ben- 
havn: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1959. Pp. 175. Sv. Kr. 15. 


This work, the fourth in a series, has been preceded by studies by Nils Tiberg, 
Gideon Danell, and Aleksander Loit, As can be seen from the rich biblio- 
graphical material compiled by Professor Franzén, much work has already 
been done on the culture, and especially the language, of the Swedish minority 
group in Estonia. Much more has yet to be published. 

Professor Franzén’s study, especially its well-written introductory sec- 
tion, is profitable reading not only for the specialist, but also for the interested 
outsider. A brief sketch of the principal features of the Runé dialect will be 
welcome to the reader not familiar with the Estonian-Swedish dialects. Need- 
less to say, this work is of great importance: The Swedish-speaking farmers 
and fishermen of Western Estonia had to leave their ancient homes during 
World War II and their culture and dialects will soon belong to the historical 
past. Two of their immediate neighbors are sharing their sad fate—the small 
Livonian ethnic group, and the once proud and powerful Baltic Germans. 
Since many ethnological, linguistic, and cultural questions concerning the 
history and prehistory of the area remain unsolved or controversial—there is, 
for instance, no agreement among linguists and archeologists as to when (if 
at all!) the Finnic tribes migrated to the Baltic area—we cannot afford to let - 
any available data be lost. 

Runé is a small island (ca. 6 sq. mi.) in the Gulf of Riga. Its Swedish in- 
habitants—farmers, fishermen and sealhunters—are known to have lived 
there since time immemorial. Since the Runémen were isolated from the 
main body of the Swedish people, their associations being mostly with their 
Estonian, Livonian, Latvian, and German neighbors, their language is ex- 
tremely archaic in some respects, but has, on the other hand, undergone many 
changes, independently as well as under the influence of the neighboring jan- 
guages. 

These and many other facts of linguistic, ethnographical, and historical 
interest are reflected in the place names of Runé. The number of place names 
recorded is surprisingly large—about a thousand, many of which, however, 
are secondary formations (such as Kjolkullgatan, Kjolkullvigen, Kjolkulléren 
from Kjoikullen, and that name itself from Kjolken). Such abundance is ex- 
plained by the fact that, under the social and economic conditions prevailing 
on the island, it was necessary to identify not only each plot of arable land, 
but also islets, large rocks, reefs, reed-beds, and prominent trees. 

As in all comprehensive toponymic studies, many items are easily ex- 
plained and command little interest. Thus, many of the names of farms and 
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pieces of land, as well as names of any other type of landmark, are derived 
from the Christian name of their onetime holder—Anders, Berens, Pers, Stef- 
fens. Many other names simply describe the locality in question—Bredstenen, 
Flata stenen, Sandgrundet, Laéngéren. But even among this type there are 
some that are quite instructive as, for instance, those which contain Estonian, 
German, or Latvian elements. 

The name of the island itself is explained as being of Latvian origin (to 
Latv. ruénis ~rinis ‘seal’). Incidentally, the form given in the English sum- 
mary, Riané-mé, meaning ‘seal-island,’ is not “Lettish,” but Livonian. Other 
than that, the Estonian influence is by far the strongest: There appear numer- 
ous Estonian proper names as well as appellatives, some of them generic: 
-kink ‘hump’ from Est. kink id.; -joma ‘liten sinka’ from Est. joom ‘sandbank, 
reef’: Ler-silman ‘smal rinna, som avskar halvén Holma fran land’ from ler 
‘clay’ and Est. silm ‘eye,’ fig. (among other meanings) ‘sound, channel’; -maja 
‘house’ from Est. maja id. and others. 

German (almost exclusively Low German) influence is very much in 
evidence, e.g., Moldaséren (p. 115)—from LG molde ‘trough’; Rejastenarna 
(p. 122)—from LG rei(e)=HG Reigen; Sjustackskynan (p. 109) which con- 
tains the word skyna ‘shed,’ a loan from LG schiin(e) id. 

A runaway Latvian serf, so says oral tradition on the island, has left a 
trece in the form of the place names Klaipens glugg and Klaipensvigen, and 
also in an appellative, klaipen ‘férarglig person som stiller till oreda.’ 

In many instances place names refer to a distinct historical event, e.g., 
Bombvigen (p. 141) where German bombs fell in World War I; and Engels- 
mannens hinder (p. 153), the place where the British set up a roadsign dur- 
ing the Crimean War, diverse names referring to ships that were stranded— 
not without profit to the islanders—on the reefs around Runé. 

Still other names are most revealing to the folklorist and ethnographer, 
e.g., Blodstycket (p. 153), Fans fardér (p. 154), Drangarnas ky (p. 153), with 
all of which distinct stories in the oral tradition of the islanders are connected, 
or such names as Or-Jaak ‘Sten, synlig ver sjén, c:a 2 km sydvist om udden 
Pers.’ The latter place name is analyzed as ér plus Jaak (the Estonian form 
of Jacob) and explained through the Estonian use of ‘vana Jaak’ (lit. ‘old 
Jake’) as an euphemism for the devil—plausible enough a name for a danger- 
ous rock. In view of the Runé pronunciation of dr (transcribed ogr), may I sug- 
gest that the first part of the compound may have been originally LG oller- 
‘old.’ 

Other place names are interesting since they reveal spectacular topo- 
graphical changes, such as in the case of points along the shore that bear island 
names. Finally, a considerable number of names have not been satisfactorily 
explained as yet, and offer a challenge to the attentive reader of Franzén’s 
work. 

The examples quoted above—only a few of the many interesting place 
names and their explanations that could be mentioned here—suffice to dem- 
onstrate that Professor Franzén’s work is also a contribution to general to- 
ponymy. 

In conclusion, a few notes from the undersigned: 


Fitingéren (p. 113), from fiting ‘a kind of fish.’ Franzén suggests a loan from Est. 
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viiding ‘minnow’ or its Baltic German equivalent Fiitchen, Fiidchen, but fails to mention 
that the Estonian word is itself a loan from LG witink id. (cf. Engl. whiting), which 
quite possibly is the source of the Runé word also. 

Pilstenen (p. 122). Franzén excludes the Christian name Pdl as a source and con- 
nects the word with pdla (pl.), ‘marken i teggrins,’ on the grounds that this name 
appears in the form Pdvel in the Runé dialect. Although Franzén’s etymology may 
well be correct, it might be mentioned that Pdvel could be a relatively recent loan from 
Est. Paavel, or even Latv. Pavils, which would have superseded the original Pal (used 
in the other Estonian-Swedish dialects). 

Koors (p. 39), recorded as a surname (Hans Mattson Kohrs) ase arly as 1715. 
Franzén connects this with Kol (Kul), a Christian name. May I suggest, as an alter- 
native, the Estonian Christian name Koort (from LG K4rt, short for Konrat), in view 
of the fact that many other Estonian Christian names apy ear in Runé place names. 

Lodjeudd (p. 96). According to Franzén, this is a recent loan from the Estonian 
lodi (gen. lodja) ‘flat boat, barge’ (in turn a loan from the Russian). It might be men- 
tioned that the Baltic German form is Lodje. As in many other cases, it is impossible 
to determine the actual source. 

Prus (p. 41). According to Franzén, this is from the Christian name Brus, known 
in the Swedish dialects of Estonia. Could this be connected with Est. Ambrus 
‘Ambrose’? ' 

Nogges (p. 40). Asurname Noggis is on record since 1724. Franzén suggests ‘German 
Notger as a possible source. I should like to point out that Nugis (often spelled Nuggis, 
‘marten’) and Ndéges (often spelled Négges, ‘nettle’) are both not uncommon surnames 
in Estonia and, in earlier times, may have figured as nicknames. 

Séveken (p. 104). The supposition that this is based on an Estonian loan would 
look much more plausible, if the Estonian word were given as sau (gen. sawe)—so in 
Wiedemann’s dictionary—rather than as savi (the form quoted by Franzén, which is 
also correct). 

Lanan (p. 48) ‘Slattermark . . . med en del trad.’ The Estonian source of this place 
name, suggested by Nils Tiberg, is Jaan (or laas, gen. laane), for which Wiedemann 
gives two meanings: (1) ‘dichter Laubwald auf feuchtem Boden’; (2) ‘ausgedehnte 
Flache, Einéde.’ It might be mentioned that the Finnish equivalent /ansi (gen. lannen) 
means ‘lowland,’ which may have been the original meaning of the Estonian as well. 

Victor TERRAS 
University of Illinois 


PAr LAGERKVIST: STUDIEN ZU SEINER PROSA UND SEINEM DRAMA. Von Otto 
Oberholzer. Heidelberg: Carl Winter Universitatsverlag, 1958. Pp. 220. 
DM ts. 


In writing this book, which is intended primarily to be an introduction for 
German readers to the literary production and problem world of Par Lager- 
kvist, Dr. Oberholzer (already known as a translator of Lagerkvist) has been 
confronted with the usual difficulties inherent in dealing with an author who 
is still living. In this case difficulties are compounded by the circumstance 
that Lagerkvist has published little or nothing of a directly autobiographical 
nature since about 1920, and has been very reluctant to communicate any 
personal information or opinions to literary historians or to the press. The 
author has therefore wisely stated at the outset that his results are provi- 
sional. He has limited himself almost exclusively to a study of Lagerkvist’s 
principal prose and dramatic works. This is justifiable for practical reasons. 
The analysis of poetry in translation is often unsatisfactory, and a critical 
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examination of it in the original might be undesirable for readers who are 
presumed to have little knowledge of Swedish. Further, the style and domi- 
nant themes of Lagerkvist’s writing are more readily accessible in his prose 
and dramas. Nevertheless, the poetry is an essential part of the corpus of 
Lagerkvist’s work, important in its relationships to his other writing and be- 
cause of its influence on later modernists in Sweden and Finland. The words 
of Camus in Le mythe de Sisyphe are eminently applicable to Lagerkvist, that 
a man’s sole creation is strengthened in its successive and multiple aspects: 
his works; that one after another, they complement one another, correct or 
overtake one another, contradict one another too, and that a succession of 
works can be but a series of approximations of the same thought. A later 
definitive work on Lagerkvist should include a full consideration of his poetry, 
assuming, of course, that in the meantime a qualified poet-translator can be 
found to do a fully acceptable English version of his most important poems. 
This ought not to be an insuperable task; T. S. Eliot has been effectively 
translated into Swedish by such outstanding poets as Erik Blomberg and 
Gunnar Ekeléf. With less reason, it seems to me, Dr. Oberholzer has omitted 
any mention of Lagerkvist’s earliest prose works some of which, particularly 
Motiv (1914) and Jarn och ménniskor (1915), reflect aesthetic and formal ex- 
perimentation and Lagerkvist’s attempt to apply the principles of his first im- 
portant program work, Ordkonst och bildkonst (1913). It is in these early works 
that Lagerkvist first begins to develop the formal clarity and simplicity of 
expression which remain characteristic of his prose. 

The organization of the book is generally chronological excepting in the 
first section (“‘Aufbruch zum Dichter’) which begins quite properly with a 
review of Lagerkvist’s development in the light of the long, frankly auto- 
biographical story, Gast hos verkligheten (1925), and the shorter story, Far 
och jag from Onda sagor (1924). This is followed by a brief discussion of Ord- 
konst och bildkonst, the somewhat immature but provocative essay on the 
vitality of modern painting and the decadence of modern literature, inspired 
by Lagerkvist’s first visit to Paris at the age of 22, and by his enthusiasm for 
the method of the Cubist painters. Lagerkvist’s period of experimentation 
with form and seeming indifference to life came to a harsh and abrupt con- 
clusion with the publication of Angest (1916), a collection of poems which 
marked a new period of personal involvement with reality sometimes mani- 
fested in quiet acceptance and other times in passionate rebellion. The author 
has examined this key work in detail along with the short expressionistic 
sketches from Kaos (1919), which begin to give evidence of a more hopeful 
note, and foreshadow the spirit of comparative tranquillity in Lagerkvist’s 
works from the early 1920’s. The first section of the book concludes with an 
analysis of Lagerkvist’s early dramas and a very brief mention of the second 
programmatic statement, Modern teater. Synpunkter och angrepp (1918), 
which in my opinion might have been given more extended treatment. It is 
the most fully developed account of Lagerkvist’s philosophy of writing, much 
of it applicable not only to the drama but to other forms as well, and is the 
only one of his essays which he has allowed to be published in several subse- 


quent editions, in itself surely an indication of its continuing importance in 
Lagerkvist’s own view. 
g 
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Further sections of the book deal with four groups of related prose and 
dramatic works. “Das Ja zum Leben” treats of Lagerkvist’s first conciliatory 
phase especially characterized by Det eviga leendet (1920). In “Das Nein zum 
Leben” the key work is Det besegrade livet (1927), a book of aphorisms erhbody- 
ing many of Lagerkvist’s most profound and original thoughts on life, and in 
which may be found a concentrated expression of themes from all periods of, 
his writing although the dominant tone is one of hostility toward ‘life’ as 
opposed to ‘man’ and his essential being. “Das Zeitwerk” is concerned with 
Lagerkvist’s angry reaction to the political upheavals in Europe between the 
World Wars, particularly in Germany, a period in his development best ex- 
emplified by the short story, later adapted for the stage, with the title Bédeln 
(1933). Finally, in “Spate Prosa” the three novels for which Lagerkvist is best 
known in America, Dvdrgen, Barabbas,and Sibyllan receive the most thorough 
and illuminating explication accorded any of the individual works. 

Dr. Oberholzer’s method is one of careful textual analysis and compara- 
tive study of themes based on independent investigation and broad famili- 
arity with contemporary Swedish and European literature. Indirectly he 
makes available much of the best Swedish research on Lagerkvist. The results 
of his study are not strikingly different from those of Swedish scholars, but 
they are lucid, well organized and reliable. It is true that Lagerkvist’s life is 
little known even in Sweden, but his personality is not entirely elusive; the 
book might have been improved by at least a brief account of some of his 
few but important public appearances. All but one of Lagerkvist’s plays have 
been produced in Sweden, and many of them in other countries as well. He 
was active as a drama critic for a short period following World War I, and 
he was closely associated with Per Lindberg and others who were responsible 
for the renewal of the Swedish theatre in the 1920’s. Dr. Oberholzer has not 
chosen to include any of these aspects of his career which I think belong in a 
book of this kind. The direction and staging of several of the principal plays 
have caught the Lagerkvistian spirit particularly well; a discussion of some 
of these together with photographs of some of the settings would have 
strengthened the purely literary analysis of the dramas. 

Excellent summaries of all of the stories, short novels and plays are pro- 
vided for readers unfamiliar with Swedish, or for those who do not have 
translations at hand. There are numerous exact page references to the citations 
in the original or collected Swedish editions, and a very useful bibliography 
which includes all of the principal works of Par Lagerkvist, the translations 
into German, English, French, and Italian, and the most important books, 
essays and reviews dealing with his work. Unfortunately there is no index. 

I have discovered only a few minor errors of fact. Dramatik, a collected 
edition of the plays was published in 1946, not in 1945 as indicated on pages 
44 and 45. The second edition of the essay Modern teater published in 1946 
was actually a shortened version of the first edition issued in 1918, not an 
expanded (“erweitert”) version as stated on page 44. These are, however, 
comparatively small matters which do not in great measure detract from the 
general excellence of the study. 

Dr. Oberholzer’s book is the first substantial and authoritative work on 
Lagerkvist to appear in a major European language and is therefore of im- 
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portance to comparativists and general readers everywhere who wish to learn 
more about this major figure in modern European literature. We may hope 
that a work similar to this one may soon appear in English, but in the mean- 
time this volume will be of great value in placing Par Lagerkvist in a better 
critical perspective. 
Tuomas R. BUCKMAN 
University of Kansas 


INTRODUCTION TO Dutcu. A PracticaL GRAMMAR. By William Z. Shetter. 
The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1958. Pp. viii+-193. Fl. 7.50. 


This is a useful little book by an American who appears to have mastered the 
language thoroughly. It is not a scholarly piece of work, nor does the author 
claim that it is, but a practical little handbook that both teachers and learners 
will find useful. A few remarks may be welcome to the author when he brings 
out a new edition. On page 19 he lists a group of words that form their plural 
in -eren. He should have mentioned that these are all neuter nouns. The 
progressive aspect is expressed not only by the infinitive preceded by aan het. 
An alternative phrase for ik ben aan het schrijven is ik ben besig te schrijven. 
Geweest is an exception to the rule for the spelling of past participles of weak 
verbs, which is due to the fact that it is never used as an adjective and conse- 
quently never inflected. In the chapter on Pronunciation the elision of -ch- 
between s and r should have been mentioned: schrik is pronounced srik. The 
final -s of nouns is not pronounced s before the diminutive suffix -je but is 
fused with the initial consonant of the suffix into /:xla/a, not xlds-ja. I do not 
agree with the statement that, when two tables are compared, both “fairly 


large-sized,” the smaller of the two may be called a tafeltje. That diminutive 
can indicate only a small table. 


ADRIAAN J. BARNOUW 
Columbia University 
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